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ORGANIZATION  CHART  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency,  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  herewith  the  report  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
for  the  biennial  period  dating  from  July  1,  1934  through  June 
30,  1936. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  A.  Blair, 

Chairman. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  As- 
sembly shall,  at  its  first  session,  appoint  and  de- 
fine the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to 
whom  shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all 
charitable  and  penal  State  institutions,  and  who 
shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their 
condition  with  suggestions  for  their  improvement." 


INTRODUCTION 


The  biennial  period,  July  1,  1934  to  July  1,  1936,  which  this 
report  covers,  has  witnessed  the  greatet  advancement  in 
public  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina  of  any  two-year  period 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  in  1917.  The  grant  of  $225,000  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  from  the  Federal  Government, 
upon  the  liquidation  of  The  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  early  in  December  of  1935,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Program,  made  possible  through  special  funds 
from  The  Children's  Bureau,  were  the  chief  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work  of  the  State  Board.  Then,  too,  there  is 
unmistakably  an  aggressive  awareness  of  the  social  needs  of  the 
people  on  the  part  of  the  local  communities  and  county  officials, 
and  this  has  become  a  moving  force  in  securing  increased  budgets 
for  relief  and  general  welfare  purposes. 

The  two  years  have  witnessed  the  crystallization  of  the  social 
thought  of  the  nation  into  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  security  in  old  age,  in  employ- 
ment, and  protection  in  illness  and  dependency,  a  security  so  des- 
perately sought  by  the  rank  and  file  of  people  the  country  over. 
According  to  a  recent  statement,  (August  23,  1936)  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Social  Security  Board,  John  G.  Winant,  aid  is  now 
being  given  more  than  1,000,000  people,  including  the  needy  aged 
in  36  states,  dependent  children  in  22  states,  and  needy  blind  in 
21  states,  and  unemployed  through  unemployment  compensation 
in  14  states.  At  the  same  time  it  is  making  possible  for  states 
to  build  up  a  strong  local  public  health  and  child  welfare  service. 
The  country  is  aware  as  never  before  of  the  needs  of  great 
numbers  of  its  people  and  of  the  necessity  of  providing  means  to 
aid  them.  Integration  of  national,  state  and  local  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  common  weal  is  coming  to  be  imperative.  Grants- 
in-aid  by  Federal  authority  must  in  many  instances  be  accom- 
panied by  grants-in-aid  or  state  subsidy  on  the  part  of  states 
to  counties  and  local  communities. 

While  North  Carolina  is  participating  in  certain  phases  of  the 
Act,  as  for  instance,  the  public  health  services,  child  welfare, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  aid  to  the  needy 
blind,  additional  legislation  is  necessary  before  it  can  derive  full 
benefit  from  the  Act,  particularly,  those  sections  administered  by 
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the  Social  Security  Board:  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Blind, 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  Unemployment  Compensation. 
Furthermore,  if  the  counties  wish  to  participate  in  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  Social  Security  Act,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  will 
be  expected  to  put  up  funds  to  match  state  and  Federal  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  underprivileged  groups 
and  to  share  in  the  administrative  expense  for  these  services. 
This  program,  it  is  expected,  will  command  wide  consideration 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1937. 

With  the  liquidation  of  The  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  there  were  certain  remaining  relief  activities 
that  became  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  local  public  welfare  units.  The  Board 
was  named  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  as  the 
Selecting  Agency  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  actual 
selection  of  the  boys  being  made  by  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. It  was  named  the  sponsor  of  the  state-wide  project  for 
surplus  commodity  distribution,  and  became  the  state  social 
agency  charged  with  the  certifying  services  to  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration,  Resettlement,  CCC  and  other  Federal 
Agencies.  For  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  state  depart- 
ment and  the  local  welfare  units  that  they  might  the  more  ade- 
quately handle  these  additional  services,  there  were  included  in 
the  final  relief  grant  to  North  Carolina,  as  previously  stated, 
funds  earmarked  for  this  purpose  totalling  $225,000.  Conse- 
quently, the  first  of  January,  1936  marked  an  expansion  and  a 
general  strengthening  of  the  State  Board  and  the  establishment 
of  active  welfare  services  in  every  county  in  the  state.  This  fi- 
nancial aid  from  the  Federal  Government  made  it  possible  to 
place  in  every  county  a  case  worker  of  training  and  experience 
who  should  serve  as  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  or  the  Superintendents  of  Schools,  serving  ex  officio  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  as  certifying  Case  Worker 
for  certain  Federal  services.  Clerical  services  were  also  provided 
in  the  majority  of  the  counties.  In  the  larger  urban  centers 
several  case  workers  were  placed  and  in  some  of  the  counties  with 
a  large  Negro  population  the  State  Board  employed  Negro  case 
workers.  This  was  the  program  for  the  first  six  months  of  1936. 
On  July  1,  due  to  limited  funds,  it  became  necessary  to  ask  the 
counties  to  become  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  certifying 
service.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying,  County  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  whole,  having  recognized  the  need  have  responded 
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in  a  spirit  of  fine  cooperation.  With  the  new  fiscal  year,  approx- 
imately 50  case  workers  and  20  clerks  were  taken  over  by  the 
counties.  An  additional  45  case  workers  and  30  clerks  were 
placed  on  county  staffs,  the  state  and  counties  sharing  in  the  cost. 

A  new  Division  of  Field  Social  Work  with  a  Director  in 
charge  and  six  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors  was  set  up  in  the 
State  Board  early  in  January.  With  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  July  1,  1936,  two  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors  are  to  be 
added  to  the  present  staff  of  six,  thus  giving  the  Board  a  fairly 
adequate  field  service  for  advising  with  the  local  units,  and  in- 
terpreting to  them  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Board 
through  its  various  divisions.  A  Statistician  was  added  to  the 
staff  the  first  of  June  which  enables  the  Department  to  secure 
needed  social  statistics  and  thus  provide  a  service  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  unable  to  render  for  lack  of  funds. 

If  the  State  Board  is  to  be  named  as  the  social  agency 
through  which  certain  services  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
properly  come  within  the  province  of  the  Welfare  Department 
are  to  be  routed,  adequate  facilities  for  handling  the  services 
must  be  provided.  The  increased  volume  of  welfare  work  which 
the  Act  will  create  necessitates  a  strong  organization. 

The  wisdom  of  those  pioneers  in  the  field  of  public  welfare 
work  in  North  Carolina  in  recognizing  the  value  of  county  welfare 
units,  is  receiving  full  attention  today,  particularly  as  evidenced 
in  the  establishment  of  strong  state  welfare  departments  and 
county  public  welfare  units  for  handling  those  services  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  should  logically  be  made  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Consequently,  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  unit  through  the  employment  of  an 
adequate  staff  of  trained  workers  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance.  Standards  are  being  raised,  plans  for 
training-in-service  of  those  who  have  made  and  are  continuing  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  program,  are  in  the  process  of  being 
worked  out,  and  fellowships  for  providing  longer  periods  of 
training  are  looming  up  as  a  possibility.  The  main  emphasis 
therefore  is  being  placed  upon  building  up  in  each  county  a  wel- 
fare department  which  is  not  only  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  forward  the  local  welfare  work,  but  is  the 
county  agency  responsible  to  various  state  and  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Commissions.  This  building  up  of  the  local  welfare 
units  had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  serve  more  adequately  not 
only  as  the  legal  agent  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
but  as  the  county  parole  agent  for  the  State  Parole  Commissioner, 
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the  chief  school  attendance  officer  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  legal  agent  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  issuance  of  work  certificates  for  children,  the  agent 
responsible  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  for  service  to 
that  group,  the  Division  of  Crippled  Children  in  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

One  of  our  main  legislative  objectives  is  to  secure  a  state 
subsidy  to  aid  the  counties  with  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
county  welfare  units.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  state  participate 
in  the  maintenance  of  adequately  strong  local  welfare  units  in 
the  one  hundred  counties  of  the  state  for  carrying  forward  these 
services.  Take  for  instance,  the  state  parole  program  now  being 
administered  so  ably  by  Commissioner  Edwin  Gill.  But,  how- 
ever efficiently  the  state  administration  may  function,  there  is  a 
weak  link  wherever  there  is  to  be  found  an  ineffective  county 
welfare  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  strong  local  unit, 
there  is  likewise  reflected  a  high  standard  of  parole  service  in  that 
particular  county. 

In  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  services  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
local  units,  much  credit  is  due  Governor  Ehringhaus  for  securing 
the  grant  from  the  Federal  government  which  made  the  ex- 
panded services  possible.  He  recognized  the  soundness  and  basic 
importance  of  a  strong  county  welfare  system  and  the  impetus 
given  the  program  through  his  active  interest  and  support  will 
be  recorded  among  the  important  social  achievements  of  his 
administration. 

The  second  major  development  has  been  the  expansion  of 
Child  Welfare  Services  within  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare, 
which  an  annual  grant-in-aid  of  $53,240.85  from  The  Children's 
Bureau  has  made  possible.  In  addition  to  the  development  of 
the  state  services  for  child  care,  the  local  units  in  those  areas  of 
the  state  predominantly  rural,  are  being  strengthened  through 
the  addition  of  Child  Welfare  Assistants  to  the  local  staffs.  It 
is  expected  that  about  twenty  Child  Welfare  Assistants  will  thus 
be  placed.  The  addition  to  the  state  staff  of  an  Assistant 
Director  for  Child  Welfare  Services,  several  Case  Consultants,  a 
Psychologist,  Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  and  a  Consultant  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  gives  the  State  Board  an  opportunity  that 
it  has  never  had  before,  for  lack  of  funds,  to  protect  in  a  far  more 
adequate  way  the  interests  of  various  groups  of  underprivileged 
children. 
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While  special  attention  has  been  focussed  on  the  two  major 
developments  in  the  public  welfare  field  during  the  past  two 
years,  definite  progress  has  also  been  made  along  certain  other 
lines,  notably  the  advancement  made  in  the  state's  parole  pro- 
gram, improvement  in  the  penal  system,  a  better  system  for  the 
registration  of  adoptions,  and  more  adequate  provision  through 
increased  institutional  care  of  the  insane  and  the  feebleminded. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  State  for  the  $900,000  building  program 
for  increasing  institutional  facilities  for  mental  defectives,  this 
program  having  been  made  possible  by  a  $500,000  bond  issue 
authorized  by  the  1935  General  Assembly  and  supplemented  by 
Public  Works  Administration  funds. 

On  the  other  hand  a  side  of  the  picture  not  so  bright  is  shown 
through  the  monthly  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  lists  far  too  many  children  cared  for  in 
county  homes,  inadequate  facilities  in  local  communities  for 
handling  juvenile  delinquents,  too  many  of  them  under  16  years 
of  age  being  detained  in  county  jails,  care  of  insane  patients  in 
jails  and  sometimes  county  homes.  There  is  still  no  state  insti- 
tution where  young  Negro  girl  offenders  may  be  sent  for  training. 
Facilities  for  meeting  the  needs  of  feebleminded  Negro  boys  and 
girls  are  even  now  most  inadequate,  though  some  headway  has 
been  made  within  the  past  year.  Another  institution  for  white 
feebleminded  is  badly  needed  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  could  practically  be  filled  from  the  waiting  list  at  Caswell 
Training  School.  These  and  many  similar  problems  call  for 
eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  public  welfare 
officials,  guardians  of  the  so-called  underprivileged  group. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been 
given  recognition  by  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  as  a  member  of  the  State  Advisory  Parole  Board, 
the  State  Planning  Board,  the  State  Board  of  Eugenics,  and 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  all  of  these  being 
Boards  or  Commissions  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  an  agency  member  in  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  and  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  It 
has  recently  become  an  agency  member  in  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 
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changes  in  personnel 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  staff  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  many  additions.  In  fact  the  state  staff  has  more  than 
doubled  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  program  made  possible 
through  the  two  Federal  grants. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kirk.  Statistician,  has  been  added  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Office,  as  has  also  Mrs.  Mary  Y.  Heyward.  stenographer- 
clerk.  (Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  stenographer-clerk.,  was  employed 
Aug.  1.  1936). 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock.  succeeded  Mrs.  Lois  Dosher  Durham  as 
Director  of  County  Organization. 

Even  though  the  State  Board  of  Eugenics  is  not  a  part  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  by  statute,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  Mr.  R.  Eugene  Brown.  Director  of  the  Division  of  In- 
stitutions and  Corrections,  is  likewise  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Eugenics  Board,  the  work  of  the  Board  being  carried  on  in  the 
same  office  as  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections.  Miss 
Margaret  Runnion  is  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  has  more  than  doubled  its  staff 
through  the  addition  of  workers  in  the  new  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices program.  Miss  Virginia  Denton,  who  was  for  about  five 
years  connected  with  the  Alabama  Child  Welfare  Department, 
the  Alabama  Relief  Administration  as  Field  Supervisor,  and  the 
newly  created  Alabama  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
came  to  the  Department  in  April.  1936.  as  Assistant  Director  for 
Child  Welfare  Services.  Miss  Jessie  Hauser,  formerly  Case 
Worker  in  the  Oxford  Orphanage  and  later  Superintendent  of  the 
Richmond  Memorial  Home  for  Girls,  and  Miss  Margaret  Lane., 
who  has  been  with  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  State  Board 
since  1931  as  Field  Agent,  are  the  two  Case  Consultants.  Mr. 
Harry  V.  Bice.,  who  had  a  teaching  fellowship  in  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  added  to  the  Division 
of  Mental  Hygiene  as  Assistant  Psychologist.  Miss  Gladys  Shu- 
ford  of  Lexington,  who  served  between  a  year  and  a  half  and  two 
years  as  Case  Worker  with  the  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage  in 
South  Carolina,  succeeded  Miss  Lane,  as  Institutional  Field 
Worker.  Two  stenographer-clerks.  Mrs.  Frances  L'pchurch  and 
Miss  Janet  Crinkley.  have  also  been  added  to  the  new  Child  Wei- 
fare  Services  program. 

In  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Miss  Florence  Sutteniield.. 
secretary,  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Louise  Hughes  Hayes. 

The  most  notable   addition   to  the   State   staff  was   a   new 
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Division,  The  Division  of  Field  Social  Work  with  a  Director  and 
six  field  Supervisors.  The  Division  is  headed  by  Miss  Anna  A. 
Cassatt,  social  worker  of  thirteen  years  experience,  who  came  to 
North  Carolina  in  1934  as  Director  of  Institutes  and  Records  in 
the  North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  later 
as  Social  Service  Supervisor.  Assistant  Directors  are  Miss  Elma 
H.  Ashton,  formerly  with  The  N.  C.  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration as  Field  Representative,  and  The  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration as  Associate  Supervisor  of  the  Employment  Division, 
and  T.  L.  Grier,  Field  Representative  and  more  recently  Assis- 
tant Administrator  of  the  N.  C.  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. Miss  Ashton  and  Mr.  Grier  also  serve  as  Field  Social  Work 
Supervisors,  other  Supervisors  including  Miss  Lessie  Toler,  Miss 
Victoria  Bell,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Wingate,  all  of  whom 
are  experienced  social  workers.  (Miss  Virginia  Crawford  was 
added  to  the  staff  in  August,  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Clifford  in  Septem- 
ber.) 

In  addition  to  his  field  duties,  Mr.  T.  L.  Grier  is  directly 
charged  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollment,  and  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Lona  Glidewell,  who  had  eight  years  experience 
as  a  county  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare.  Two  stenographer- 
clerks,  Miss  Mary  Katherine  Walker  and  Miss  Thelma  Hill  are  in 
the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BIENNIUM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1935  June  30,  1936 

Salaries  and  wages $22,170.00  $26,670.00 

Supplies   and   materials 221.19  187.41 

Postage,  telephone,  and   telegraph 824.81  958.67 

Travel  expense  3,950.21  4,011.15 

Printing  v 597.44  469.57 

Repairs    8.30  13.10 

General    expense    59.00  241.40 

Equipment    97.94  347.40 

Total  $27,928.89  $32,898.70 
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EUGENICS  BOARD  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fiscal  Year  EiAed  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1935  June  30,  1936 

Salaries  $  1,380.00 

Supplies    18.77 

Postage,   telephone,  and  telegraph 95.65 

Printing    191.73 

General  expense  3.00 

Equipment    200.00 

Total  $  1,889.15 


MOTHERS'   AID   AND  CARE   DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1935  June  30,  1936 

Mothers'   Aid   $29,629.04  $31,178.56 

Care   Dependent   Children 2,701.45  3,634.98 

Total  $32,330.49  $34,813.54 


SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Rosenwald  Fund 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1935 

Supplies    $     1.50 

Postage,  telephone,  and  telegraph 30.00 

Travel  expense  90.02 

Printing    6.47 

Total  $127.99 


Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1936 


29.44 


29.44 


Federal- State 

For  Period  January  1- 
June  30,  1936 

Salaries  and  wages  $  7,706.66 

Supplies  and  materials  271.22 

Postage,  telephone,  and  telegraph 774.29 

Travel  expense  4,314.07 

Printing    126.47 

Equipment   491.03 

Total  $13,683.74 
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Federal-County 

For  Period  January  l- 
June  SO,  19S6 

Salaries  and  wages  — -  -  $72,879.76 

Travel  expense  14,972.51 

Supplies  and  materials  _ 294  56 

Printing    669.63 

Postage  and  express 386.51 

Telephone  and  telegraph  245.57 

Total  $89,448.54 

CHILD   WELFARE   SERVICES 

Federal  Funds 

For  Period  April  9- 
June  30,  1936 
Division  Child  Welfare — County 

Salaries  and  wages  $      436.67 

Travel  expense  114.20 

Total  $550.87 

Division  Child  Welfare — State 

Salaries  and  wages  $  1,634.00 

Postage   60.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph  17.74 

Travel  expense  538.50 

Printing    10.00 

Equipment    94.54 

Repairs    5.48 

Total  $  2,360.26 

Division  Mental  Hygiene 

Salaries  and  wages  $      320.83 

Travel  expense  69.62 

Total  $      380.45 

Total  All  $  3,301.58 
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COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


Remarkable  progress  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  field  of 
county  organization  during  the  past  biennium.  Fifteen  full-time 
welfare  departments  have  been  organized,  (representing  the 
largest  increase  in  number  since  1920)  ;  larger  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  the  county  welfare  budgets  and  more  ade- 
quate administrative  staffs  provided  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  department ;  and  communities  have  been  awakened 
to  the  need  for  councils  of  social  agencies  as  a  channel  to  coordi- 
nate and  interpret  the  welfare  services  thus  developing  social 
consciousness — the  number  of  councils  increasing  from  eight  to 
twenty-six. 

In  evaluating  this  progress,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration:  a  Federal  grant  which  has  made  possible  the 
matching  of  funds  in  establishing  full-time  welfare  departments 
and  setting  up  certifying  services,  and  an  intensive  program  of 
organization  through  the  six  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors.  In 
January  1936,  with  the  liquidation  of  ERA,  a  Federal  grant  was 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  state  and  county  welfare  services.  The 
grant  was  sufficient  to  finance  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work 
for  eighteen  months  and  the  certifying  service  in  each  of  the  100 
counties  for  six  months. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK 

1.  Organization  of  full-time  county  welfare  departments  headed 
by  qualified  Superintendents  of  Welfare  with  adequate  admin- 
istrative staffs. 

2.  Working  with  County  Commissioners  to  secure  sufficient  wel- 
fare budgets. 

3.  Appointment  and  organization  of  County  Boards  of  Public 
Welfare. 

4.  Planning  the  District  Welfare  Conferences. 

5.  Assisting  with  annual  Public  Welfare  Institute. 

6.  Organization  of  county  Councils  of  Social  Agencies. 

7.  Issuing  monthly  News  Letter  and  publicity  releases. 

8.  Promoting  a  more  adequate  program  of  school  attendance. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Director,  in  carrying  on  the  work,  to  pro- 
mote a  closer  working  relationship  between  the  State  and  County 
Welfare  Departments,  to  stimulate  the  active  interest  and  sup- 
port of  County  Welfare  Boards,  to  establish  cordial  relations  with 
County  Commissioners,  and  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  social 
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and  civic  groups  in  the  interpretation  and  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare program.  In  the  interest  of  this  work,  the  Director  has  made 
visits  to  the  following  fifty-seven  counties:  Alamance,  Alex- 
ander, Anson,  Avery,  Beaufort,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Cabarrus,  Cald- 
well, Caswell,  Catawba,  Chatham,  Cherokee,  Columbus,  Craven, 
Cumberland,  Currituck,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Gaston,  Graham,  Granville,  Greene,  Guilford,  Harnett, 
Haywood,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Macon,  Martin,  Mc- 
Dowell, Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Nash,  New  Hanover, 
Pasquotank,  Pender,  Perquimans,  Person,  Randolph,  Richmond, 
Rockingham,  Rutherford,  Sampson,  Surry,  Swain,  Vance,  Wake, 
Warren,  Wilkes,  and  Wayne. 

In  addition  to  the  talks  made  at  the  District  Welfare  Con- 
ferences, County  Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  county  wide 
teachers  meetings,  and  over  the  radio,  the  Director  has  addressed 
various  groups  in  related  fields.  She  was  on  the  program  of  the 
state  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  home  economics 
teachers,  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service. 
The  Director  also  spoke  at  the  "Better  Housing"  luncheon  in 
Charlotte  and  the  Federal  Housing  program  in  Durham. 

She  has  served  during  the  past  two  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  Committee,  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, President  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  a  member  on  the  State  Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  and  is  now  serving  as  Vice-President  North 
Carolina  League  for  Crippled  Children;  membership  chairman 
Social  Service  Conference;  ex  officio  Consultant  National  Educa- 
tion Commission;  chairman  State  Committee  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies. 

COUNTY  UNITS 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  welfare  work  in  North  Carolina. 
The  organization  and  strength  of  each  of  the  100  units  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  public  welfare  program  in  the  State.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  heads  up  the  program  in  the 
county  and  has  certain  definite  responsibilities  under  the  state 
law.  Although  required  to  send  in  monthly  reports  to  the  state 
office,  and  to  represent  the  state  as  its  legal  agent  in  certain 
instances,  he  is  responsible  to  the  County  Commissioners.  It  is 
his  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  promoting,  correlating  and 
applying  local  ideas  and  efforts,  the  State  Department  acting  only 
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in  an  advisory  and  cooperating  capacity.  The  importance  of  con- 
stant and  direct  contact  between  the  State  Department  and  the 
local  units  has  been  stressed  in  order  to  promote  understanding, 
unity  of  purpose  and  standardization  of  methods  to  a  degree 
which  is  not  possible  under  any  other  plan. 

The  state  and  county  services  have  been  strengthened  to  a 
marked  degree  and  impetus  given  to  the  work  during  the  past 
six  months  by  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work.  An  average  of 
two  visits  per  month  in  each  county  has  been  made  by  the  six 
Field  Social  Work  Supervisors.  This  has  resulted  in  noteworthy 
progress.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  only  fifty- 
four  counties  had  full-time  welfare  departments.  In  twenty- 
three  of  these  counties  no  provision  was  made  for  clerical  as- 
sistance. At  the  present  time,  sixty-nine  of  the  counties  have 
full-time  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  with  clerical  help  and 
eighty-six  counties  continued  the  certifying  service. 

Especial  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  raising  the  standard  of 
training  in  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  importance  of  securing  qualified  workers  has 
been  stressed  by  the  Director  at  all  times.  The  minimum  quali- 
fications set  up  by  the  State  Board  are  as  follows : 

Appointments  shall  be  made  on  a  merit  basis  only,  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  being  required: 

(a)  The  candidate  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  college.  In  exceptional  cases  a  minimum  of 
the  completion  of  two  years  in  an  accredited  college  may 
be  accepted. 

(b)  One  year  or  more  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work. 

(c)  A  minimum  of  one  year's  experience  in  a  social  agency 
as  a  paid  member  of  the  staff. 

The  candidate  may  be  provisionally  approved  on  condition  that 
he  obtain  the  one  year  of  training  in  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work  by  1940,  provided  he  has  had  a  minimum  of  two  years 
in  an  accredited  college  and  two  years  of  experience  as  a  paid 
worker  in  a  social  agency. 

These  qualifications  are  not  retroactive  for  superintendents  in 
service  prior  to  April,  1936. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

In  each  of  the  one  hundred  counties,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare,  or  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  acting  as  wel- 
fare officer,  is  assisted  by  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  composed  of 
three  interested,  socially-minded  citizens.  Each  member  serves 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  term  of  office  of  one  member  ex- 
piring each  year.    These  Boards  are  required  by  law  to  meet  at 
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least  once  a  month  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  advise  with  him  in  regard  to 
problems  pertaining  to  the  work  of  his  office.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  and  serve  without  pay.  They  advise 
with  and  assist  the  State  Board  in  the  work  in  the  county,  and 
make  such  visits  and  reports  as  the  State  Board  may  request. 
They  act  in  a  general  advisory  capacity  in  the  distribution  of 
county  and  municipal  poor  funds  and  in  relation  to  social  condi- 
tions generally.  With  the  expanded  program  of  Child  Welfare 
Services,  plans  have  been  made  to  place  Child  Welfare  Assistants 
in  a  number  of  the  counties  where  they  serve  as  Assistant  Super- 
intendents of  Public  Welfare.  In  these  counties  the  Welfare 
Boards  accepted  a  new  responsibility  in  the  guidance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  public  welfare  program.  This  responsibility  is  the 
selection  of  a  Child  Welfare  Assistant  who  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions set  up  by  the  State  Board.  Through  the  active  interest  and 
efforts  in  many  counties,  the  Boards  of  Welfare  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  a  full-time  qualified  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  and  adequate  welfare  budgets  in  the 
county. 

DISTRICT  WELFARE  CONFERENCES 

The  six  District  Welfare  Conferences  held  annually  through 
out  the  state  in  the  fall  serve  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest 
and  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  state  welfare  pro- 
gram through  an  interpretation  of  the  services,  problems  and 
needs  of  the  County  Welfare  Departments.  The  state  is  divided 
into  six  districts  with  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary  of  each  dis- 
trict, who  arrange  for  the  Welfare  Conference  in  their  respective 
districts. 

The  Conferences  are  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  An  effort  is  made  in  planning  the 
programs  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  district,  and 
leaders  in  civic,  religious  and  educational  organizations  are  in- 
cluded in  the  discussions.  The  District  Conferences  in  the  spring 
of  1936  were  the  best  attended  in  their  history,  with  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  present  for  the  day's  session.  The  Director 
visited  in  each  of  the  six  counties,  conferring  with  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  in  coordinating  and  completing  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings.  News  releases  were  sent  to  all  state  and 
local  papers  prior  to  and  during  the  conferences.  It  is  most  en- 
couraging to  note  the  improvement  in  attendance.  In  1930  there 
were  347  in  attendance;  in  1931,  518;  in  1933,  800;  and  in  1935 
there  were  900. 
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institute  of  public  welfare 

The  Public  Welfare  Institute,  held  annually  at  Chapel  Hill,  is 
sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  School  of  Public  Administration  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  This  annual  Institute  brings  together  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare,  other  social  workers,  and  interested  laymen  to 
study  the  problems  relating  to  social  welfare.  This  week  of  study 
provides  an  opportunity  for  standardizing  social  work  throughout 
the  state  and  gives  a  broader  view  of  the  state-wide  needs  and 
problems  to  the  workers  who  come  from  all  sections  of  the  state. 
The  exchange  of  ideas  and  personal  contacts  prove  practical  and 
helpful  to  the  Superintendents. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Eighteen  new  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  have  been  organized, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-six  in  the  following  counties :  Beaufort, 
Craven,  Duplin,  Durham,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Graham,  Gran- 
ville, Guilford,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  Perquimans,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Rockingham, 
Rutherford,  Sampson,  Wake,  Warren,  Wilkes,  Cherokee,  and 
Swain.  They  are  actively  functioning  for  the  purpose  of  corre- 
lating, utilizing,  and  unifying  the  program  of  all  existing  agencies, 
and  bringing  about  such  union,  harmony  and  efficiency  that  the 
best  interest  of  the  entire  county  may  be  realized. 

At  the  recent  Social  Service  Conference,  a  State  Committee 
was  appointed,  the  Director  serving  as  Chairman,  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  Councils  of  Social  Agencies ;  to  supply  leader- 
ship to  Councils,  encouraging  them  to  meet  the  needs  in  the 
county;  to  make  a  place  for  younger  citizens;  to  furnish  a  re- 
search person  to  make  a  State  Survey ;  and  to  publish  a  series  of 
bulletins  and  to  keep  an  index. 

In  order  to  assist  the  councils,  the  following  procedure  was  set 
up: 
I.  Organization: 

A.  Luncheon 

B.  Definite  organization 

II.  Building  of  Social  Machinery: 

A.  Business  efficiency 

1.  Community  funds 

2.  Index 

3.  Directory 

4.  Community  survey 

B.  Study  of  community  needs 
III.  Integration  and  Standardization : 

A.  Cooperation  and  county  consciousness 
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B.  Training  School 

1.  Reading  course 

2.  Institutes 

3.  Public  Welfare  District  Conferences  and  annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute 
4.  Information  from  national  exhibits,  charts,  statis- 
tics, and  public  addresses. 

MONTHLY  NEWS  LETTER 

During  the  past  year  a  monthly  news  letter  has  been  sent  to 
members  of  the  State  Board,  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Public 
Administration  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare,  members  of  County  Welfare  Boards, 
chairmen  of  commissioners,  Clerks  of  Courts,  institution  heads, 
and  interested  citizens,  in  an  effort  to  restore  in  a  small  measure 
the  publicity  and  education  services  so  keenly  missed  since  the 
Public  Welfare  Progress  was  discontinued.  Division  heads  are 
responsible  for  material  of  current  interest  to  be  used  in  inter- 
preting the  services  of  the  Welfare  Department.  In  addition  to 
the  responsibility  of  issuing  the  monthly  news  letter,  269  news 
releases  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  have  been  sent  by  the 
Director  to  state  and  county  papers. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  chief  school  at- 
tendance officer  in  the  county.  A  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been  encouraged  during  the 
past  biennium.  It  is  of  particular  importance  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  the  crowded  class  rooms  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  State,  as  the  number  of  teachers  allotted  to  a  school  depends 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  State  Department  has 
brought  out  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  program  of  attendance 
in  discussions  at  the  six  District  Welfare  Conferences  and  the 
Public  Welfare  Institutes.  A  state-wide  effort  was  made  to  im- 
prove attendance  last  year  after  a  questionnaire  had  been  sent 
to  all  Superintendents  of  Welfare  for  suggestions.  They  were 
asked  to  give  the  number  of  teachers  lost  because  of  non-at- 
tendance, and  in  their  opinion  the  principal  causes  for  the  ab- 
sences. On  the  basis  of  the  suggestions  made,  the  following  plan 
of  work  was  sent  into  every  county  before  the  opening  of  school : 

1.  To  develop  a  closer  working  relationship  between  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Principal  and  teachers  of 
each  school  in  the  county. 

2.  To  determine  the  reasons  for  absences. 
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3.  To  help  adjust  economic  conditions  in  the  home  which  are 
necessary  for  the  child's  return  to  school. 

4.  To  create  the  interest  and  support  of  the  community  in  school 
attendance,  through  the  parent  teacher  associations,  men's 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  and  church  groups. 

The  director  visited  in  those  counties  where  a  large  number  of 
teachers  had  been  lost  because  of  non-attendance  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  greater  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Alamance P.  H.  Fleming  (Resigned) Burlington 

Alexander Luther  B.  Dyson Taylorsville 

Alleghany W.  C.  Thompson,  Supt.  of  Schools Sparta 

Anson Miss  Mary  Robinson Wadesboro 

Ashe J.  I.  Miller,  Supt.  of  Schools Jefferson 

Avery Mrs.  Alma  Freerks Newland 

Beaufort Mrs.  Justus  Randolph Washington 

Bertie Herbert  W.  Early,  Supt  of  Schools Windsor 

Bladen Miss  Isabella  Cox Elizabethtown 

Brunswick Frank  Sasser Southport 

Buncombe E.  E.   Connor Asheville 

Burke Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed Morganton 

Cabarrus E.  F.  White Concord 

Caldwell Miss  George  Wilcox Lenoir 

Camden E.  P.  Leary,  Supt.  of  Schools Camden 

Carteret .Mrs.  Geo.  Henderson Beaufort 

Caswell Mrs.  W.  F.  Wilson Yanceyville 

Catawba .Miss  Frances  Lentz Newton 

Chatham Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd Pittsboro 

Cherokee A-  L.  Martin,  Supt.  of  Schools Murphy 

Chowan W.  J.  Taylor,  Supt.  of  Schools Edenton 

Clay Allen  J.  Bell,  Supt.  of  Schools Hayesville 

Cleveland Mrs.  L.  H.  Ledford Shelby 

Columbus Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn Whiteville 

Craven Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford New  Bern 

Cumberland Mrs.  J.  F.  L.  Armfield Fayetteville 

♦Currituck Norman  Hughes Currituck 

Dare I.  P.  Davis Manteo 

Davidson Curry  F.  Lopp Lexington 

Davie W.  F.  Robinson,  Supt.  of  Schools Mocksville 

Duplin Mrs.  Harvey  Boney Kenansville 

Durham W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe Mrs.  Mary  E.  Forbes Tarboro 

Forsyth A.  W.  Cline Winston-Salem 

Franklin Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner Louisburg 

Gaston Miss  Agnes  Thomas Gastonia 

Gates W.  H.  Overman,  Supt  of  Schools Gatesville 

Graham J.  H.  Moody,  Supt.  of  Schools Robbinsville 

Granville Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor Oxford 

Greene Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg Snow  Hill 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne Greensboro 

Halifax J.  B.  Hall Halifax 

Harnett Miss  Lillie  Davis Lillington 

Haywood Mrs.  J.  Dale  Stentz Waynesville 

Henderson R.  G.  Anders,  Supt.  of  Schools Hendersonville 

Hertford Mrs.  I.  F.  Snipes Winton 

Hoke Mrs.  Ethel  Giles Raeford 

Hyde Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  Grant Swan  Quarter 

Iredell Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert Statesville 


:  OFFICIO  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  iELFABE 
CHILD  WELPARE  SERVICE  ASSISTANTS 
Q  COUNTY  COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AC 

(  A3  OP  JUNE  50,    1956) 
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Jackson M.  B.  Madison,  Supt.  of  Schools Sylva 

Johnston Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston Smithfield 

Jones A.  C.  Holland,  Supt.  of  Schools Trenton 

Lee J.  D.  Pegram Sanford 

Lenoir G.  B.  Hanrahan Kinston 

Lincoln Joe  R.  Nixon,  Supt.  of  Schools Lincolnton 

Macon Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks Franklin 

Madison J.  O.  Wells,  Supt.  of  Schools Marshall 

*Martin Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor Williamston 

McDowell -Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick Marion 

Mecklenburg Mrs.  Louise  O.  Neikirk Charlotte 

Mitchell Mrs.  Otto  S.  Wood  (Resigned) Bakersville 

Montgomery Chas.  J.  McLeod Troy 

Moore Mrs.  Lessie  G.  Brown Carthage 

Nash James  A.  Glover Nashville 

New  Hanover J.  R.  Hollis Wilmington 

Northampton Miss  Iris  Flythe Jackson 

Orange George  H.  Lawrence Chapel  Hill 

Onslow Miss  Laura  Matthews Jacksonville 

Pamlico Don  Carawan Bayboro 

Pasquotank A.  H.  Outlaw Elizabeth  City 

Pender Miss  Viola  Scott Burgaw 

Perquimans Miss  Ruth  Davenport Hertford 

Person Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff Roxboro 

Pitt K.   T.   Futrell Greenville 

Polk P.  S.  White,  Supt.  of  Schools Columbus 

Randolph Robt.  T.  Lloyd Asheboro 

Richmond O.  G.  Reynolds Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod ♦. Lumberton 

Rockingham Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson Reidsville 

Rowan Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.  Arthur  Harrill Rutherfordton 

Sampson A.  W.  Daughtry Clinton 

Scotland .E.  Fairly  Murray Laurinburg 

Stanly X)tto  B.  Mabry Albemarle 

♦Stokes Mrs.  Evelyn  McNairy Danbury 

Surry Bausie  Marion Dobson 

Swain W.  T.  Jenkins Bryson  City 

Transylvania J.  B.  Jones,  Supt.  of  Schools Brevard 

Tyrrell R.  H.  Bachman,  Supt.  of  Schools Columbia 

Union Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Lee,  Jr. Monroe 

Vance Mrs.  E.  R.  Austin Henderson 

Wake Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett Raleigh 

Warren Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach Warrenton 

Washington H.  H.  McLean,  Supt.  of  Schools Plymouth 

♦Watauga Miss  Marguerite  Miller Boone 

Wayne J.  A.  Best Goldsboro 

Wilkes Chas.  C.  McNeill Wilkesboro 

Wilson m.   G.  Fulgham Wilson 

Yadkin j.  t.  Reece,  Supt.  of  Schools Yadkinville 

Yancey Mrs.  Annie  W.  Bennett Burnsville 


♦Superintendents  elected  after  July  1,  giving  accurate  list  as  of  December  1,  1936. 


WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 


I.  ORGANIZATION — General  Statement 

The  service  for  work  among  Negroes  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  nearing  its 
twelfth  birthday.  Through  the  years  of  its  existence,  there  have 
been  put  forth  very  definite  efforts  to  integrate  the  Negro  into  all 
of  the  state's  forward  looking  programs.  The  Negro  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  North  Carolina,  forming  a  third  of  the  total  population. 
In  war  and  peace  the  Negro  has  been  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  the 
state,  and  his  welfare  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  population. 

In  some  manner  he  touches  everything  that  affects  our  com- 
monwealth. The  work  among  Negroes  is  most  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  encouraging  the  Negro  to  make  the  best  possible 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
from  his  state  the  very  best  there  is  in  order  that  interracial 
development  in  North  Carolina  may  be  second  to  none  in  other 
states  of  the  Union. 

II.  OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  this  program  were  mentioned  in  the 
Biennial  Report  of  June  30,  1934.  Added  objectives  since  that 
time  have  been : 

1.  To  promote  a  vigilant  program  leading  to  the 
State's  complete  support  of  a  home  for  delin- 
quent Negro  girls. 

2.  To  encourage  the  employment  of  more  trained 
Negro  workers  in  county  welfare  units. 

3.  To  work  out  a  more  definite  program  for  the 
training  of  persons  for  domestic  and  personal 
service. 

HI.  WORK  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NEGROES 

Since  the  liquidation  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
additional  responsibilities  have  been  placed  upon  county  welfare 
units.  They  have  been  brought  closer  to  the  plight  of  unemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  than  ever  before.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1936,  trained  Negro  social  workers  were  placed  in  a 
few  counties  on  county  welfare  staffs.  These  workers  were 
placed  in  counties  where  the  Negro  population  is  in  the  majority. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  as  the  depression  lifts,  more  Negro 
workers  will  be  placed  in  both  public  and  private  social  agencies. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  Negro  workers 
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get  closer  to  the  homes  of  Negroes,  thus  giving  to  our  welfare  de- 
partments more  definite  information  regarding  the  needs  of  these 
families;  they  are  trusted  by  their  own  people;  it  raises  the 
morale  of  the  Negro  client  to  have  one  of  its  own  group  come  into 
his  home  to  minister  to  his  needs.  It  is  true  that  private  em- 
ployment has  absorbed  many  from  our  relief  rolls,  but  we  are 
faced  with  the  same  problem  of  two  years  ago, — thousands  out 
of  work.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  where  persons  are  employed 
in  private  homes,  the  wages  are  so  low  that  a  supplement  is 
needed  in  order  that  the  family  of  the  employee  may  survive.  In 
a  later  paragraph,  suggestions  are  made  for  the  alleviation  of 
some  of  these  problems. 

IV.  TRAINING  OF  NEGRO  WORKERS 

In  contrast  with  the  statement  two  years  ago  that  there  were 
approximately  eighty-two  Negro  social  workers  employed  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  there  are  now  only  eight  or  nine  on 
county  staffs.  When  the  Works  Progress  Administration  super- 
seded the  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  provisions  for  a 
social  service  department  were  limited,  thus  the  majority  of 
social  workers  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Two  years  ago 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Bishop  Tuttle 
School  of  Social  Work  were  employed.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
This  institution  has  trained  young  women  as  social  case  workers 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have 
been  successful  wherever  employed. 

V.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTES  FOR  NEGRO  WORKERS 

Two  annual  Public  Welfare  Institutes  have  been  held  during 
the  past  biennium.  Both  state  and  nationally  known  persons  have 
addressed  the  group  on  various  phases  of  social  welfare.  The  con- 
ference of  1936  was  not  as  largely  attended  as  that  of  1935,  due 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  workers  were  unemployed,  and 
further,  the  date  was  deferred  due  to  reorganization  work  in  the 
State  Department.  Many  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Agents  who 
always  attend  this  meeting  could  not  be  present.  It  is  planned 
that  the  conference  be  held  next  year  in  February,  as  in  years 
prior  to  1936.  A  well  rounded  program  will  be  planned  and  every 
effort  made  to  reach  not  only  social  workers  but  those  engaged  in 
other  governmental  services. 

VI.  INTEGRATION 

The  program  of  work  among  Negroes  is  basically  cooperative. 
In  community  organization,  institutional  relations,  child  welfare 
and  other  phases  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board,  the  services  of 
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the  Consultant  and  Field  Agent  are  available  whenever  the  pro- 
gram in  question  concerns  the  Negro. 

VII.      PAROLE  AVORK 

Since  the  General  Assembly  of  1935,  gave  the  Governor 
power  to  set  up  a  parole  staff  of  investigators  and  supervisors,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Consultant  and  Field 
Agent  for  work  among  Negroes  as  frequently  for  services  in 
cases  where  Negroes  are  involved.  However,  whenever  the  Pa- 
role Commissioner  has  been  approached  with  reference  to  worthy 
cases,  every  consideration  has  been  given,  notably,  several  cases 
where  reprieves,  terminating  in  commutations  of  death  sentence 
have  been  granted.  A  large  number  of  parolees  are  now  being 
rehabilitated. 

Vm.     PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  summer  schools  of  the  state  as  well  as  two  outside  the 
State  have  been  covered,  during  the  past  biennium.  Several  Inter- 
racial meetings  have  been  attended.  The  Field  Agent  has  ad- 
dressed the  following  state  groups:  North  Carolina  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Negro  Morticians;  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  As- 
sociation; North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons;  State  meeting  Crown  and 
Sceptre  Club;  State  Older  Boys  Conference;  High-Y  Clubs  of 
North  Carolina;  and  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs. 

IX.  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

There  has  been  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Reemployment  Service,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  these  agencies  with  the  service  for  work  among 
Negroes,  a  number  of  competent  Negroes  have  been  placed  on 
their  staffs  and  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  their  respective  Federal  and  state  programs  to  their  own 
people. 

X.  HELP  FOR  THE  MASSES 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  Biennial  Report  that  there  is  a 
group  of  Negroes  in  the  state  which  is  in  need  of  special  at- 
tention. This  group  comprises  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  entire  Negro  population.  This  group  must  seek  employment 
in  domestic  and  personal  service.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
Workers  Institute  be  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  throughout 
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the  State  for  these  individuals.    The  following  courses  were  sug- 
gested : 

Personal  Care 
Etiquette 
Child  Care 
Home  Making 
Dietetics 

a.  How  to  prepare  a  balanced  meal 
Health  Education 

Added  to  these  are  suggested  the  following: 

Domestic  Service 

a.  Yard  men 

b.  Butlers 

c.  Maids 

d.  Janitors 

e.  Laundresses 

f.  Porters 

During  the  past  biennium,  we  have  become  convinced  that  a 
movement  of  this  kind  is  needed  now  more  than  ever  before. 
Figures  given  by  the  National  Reemployment  Service  reveal  that 
while  the  Negro  population  is  one-third  that  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  placements 
has  been  Negroes.  This  is  true  because  more  calls  have  been  for 
domestic  and  personal  service  workers.  The  good  that  training 
of  this  type  will  do  the  masses  is  of  inestimable  value.  To  what 
extent  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  are  serving  in  this 
capacity  is  undetermined.  However,  it  is  thought  that  there  is 
no  better  type  of  training  that  will  reach  the  common  folk — 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "God  must  have  loved  the  common  folk, 
for  He  made  so  many  of  them."  In  a  program  of  this  kind  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  is  one  of  its 
chief  objectives. 

XI.      JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile  delinquency  among  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  will 
decrease  with  more  adequate  facilities  and  a  greater  opportunity 
for  club  life  among  both  boys  and  girls.  Some  means  should  be 
provided  for  sending  youths  to  camp  each  summer. 

a.  Efland  Home 

Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  carry  the  cause  of  Efland 
Home  for  Delinquent  Negro  Girls  to  the  people  of  the  state.  The 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  and  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Negro  Morticians  have  contributed  liberally  to  the 
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maintenance  of  this  institution.  The  Interracial  Commission, 
the  Public  Welfare  Institutes,  and  other  agencies  have  been  con- 
tacted for  the  purpose  of  moulding  sentiment  toward  a  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  caring  for  this  neg- 
lected group  for  more  than  twelve  years,  the  Negro  women  of 
North  Carolina  have  succeeded  through  the  Federated  Clubs,  in 
keeping  the  doors  of  this  institution  open.  It  is  an  obligation  that 
belongs  to  the  State.  Whether  the  next  General  Assembly  adopts 
the  site  at  Efland,  or  sees  fit  to  establish  a  home  elsewhere,  is  not 
important  to  the  Negroes  of  North  Carolina.  They  are  primarily 
interested  in  a  home  for  Negro  girls. 

b.  Morrison  Training  School 

Morrison  Training  School  cares  for  boys  up  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  full  to  capacity  all  the  time.  More  space  is  needed 
badly.  There  is  no  place  to  send  youthful  offenders  of  the  ages 
of  sixteen  to  twenty-one.  Provisions  for  such  white  youths  are 
made  at  one  of  the  white  institutions.  An  institution  coming 
between  Morrison  and  the  State's  Prison  is  needed  for  Negro 
boys.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  this  age  group  who 
could  be  rehabilitated  in  such  an  institution,  which  would  keep 
them  away  from  hardened  criminals.  Such  an  institution  with  a 
staff  of  trained  workers  would  be  a  great  saving  to  North  Caro- 
lina financially,  and  in  the  long  run  would  mean  the  reclaiming 
by  society  of  dozens  of  young  men  who  otherwise  might  never  be 
rehabilitated.  Such  an  institution,  with  a  farm,  and  offering 
vocational  training,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  become 
almost  self  supporting. 

XII.      ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Negro  Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  continues  to  render  very  effective 
assistance  in  various  sections  of  the  state. 

The  personnel  of  the  Negro  Advisory  Committee  follows: 
President  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey, 
Charlotte;  Rev.  R.  I.  Johnson,  New  Bern;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson, 
Durham ;  Dr.  P.  M.  Smith,  Hickory ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson ; 
Miss  Adela  F.  Ruffin,  Asheville;  President  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fay- 
etteville ;  and  Dr.  Frank  W.  Avant,  Wilmington. 
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I.   GENERAL  STATEMENT 

An  "historical  sketch  of  development  of  functions"  of  this  Di- 
vision was  given  in  the  Biennial  Report  for  1932-34.  Its  work  for 
children  has  been  further  broadened  and  made  more  effective  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1935,  which  placed  responsibility  for 
registration  of  adoptions  in  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  just  as  the  registration  of  births  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  (See  3  of  IV  Child- 
Placing,  of  this  report.)  By  providing  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  child  welfare  services  "in  areas  predominantly 
rural,"  the  United  States  Congress  also  made  available  means  for 
improving  case  work  services  to  children  in  rural  sections  of 
North  Carolina  and  thus  for  strengthening  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram.    (See  VI,  "Child  Welfare  Services",  of  this  report.) 

For  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  staff  of  Division,  refer  to 
"Introduction." 

In  addition  to  her  regular  duties,  the  Director  of  the  Division 
continues  to  serve  as  Secretary  to  the  "Committee  on  The  Child" 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Conference  for  Social  Service.  For 
the  period  of  April,  1934,  to  April,  1936,  she  was  Chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  and  as  its  representative,  attended  two  Delegate 
Conferences  of  this  Association  in  1935,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  social  security  through  public  welfare  measures  and 
for  clarifying  and  promoting  professional  standards  in  social 
work. 

For  "cross  fertilization  of  ideas",  the  Director  of  Division  and 
the  Field  Agent  attended  the  National  Conference  for  Social  Work 
at  Montreal  in  1935,  the  Director  representing  the  State  Board. 
They  also  attended  the  Regional  Child  Welfare  Conference  in 
Atlanta  in  February,  1936.  The  Field  AgenT  attended  the  two 
sessions  of  the  Tri-State  Conference  for  Orphanage  Workers 
which  met  in  Charlotte  in  1935,  and  in  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1936. 
The  Director  has  attended  two  conferences  in  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  the  Child  Welfare  Service  program  and  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Child  Welfare  Services  has  attended  one. 

Within  the  state,  the  Director  and  Field  Agent  attended  the 
annual  District  Public  Welfare  Meetings,  the  State  Conference 
for  Social  Service,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina 
Orphanage  Association,  and  a  Conference  of  Superintendents  of 
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Maternity  Homes.  The  Director  also  attended  the  1936  Con- 
vention of  Post  Officers  of  the  American  Legion.  All  of  these 
contacts  have  been  stimulating  and  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  unified  and  progressive  program  for  child  welfare  in 
the  state. 

II.   CASE  LOAD 

The  figures  given  below  show  a  case  load  of  6040  for  the  bien- 
nium  of  1934-36.  This  is  an  increase  of  1783  or  a  little  over  41% 
above  the  total  number  of  4257  cases  handled  in  1932-34  by  the 
Division. 

TABLE  OF  CASES 

New  or  Re-opened  During  Biennium 

Type  Number 

Applications  for  Boarding  Home  License 106 

Child-Placing  and  Adoption 518 

Crippled  Children 43 

Delinquent  (interstate  or  unmarried  mother) 246 

Health  Problems 106 

Impostor     1 

Incest    6 

Institutions  Proposed 16 

Mental  (involving  responsibility  Division  Child  Welfare  as  well 

as  Division  Mental  Hygiene) 101 

Mixed  Blood 5 

Mothers'  Aid  Applications 271 

Neglected  and  Dependent  Children 506 

Poor  Relief  (majority  interstate  and  handled  prior  to  the 

establishment  of  Division  of  Field  Social  Work) 573 

Transient    918 

♦Miscellaneous 69 

Total  New  Cases 3,485 

Old  Cases  Active  July  1,  1934 2,555 

Grand  Total  for  Biennium 6,040 

Grand  Total  Closed  July  1,  1936 1,835 

Grand  Total  Active  July  1,  1936 4,205 

Of  the  3485  new  cases  for  this  period,  1,992  or  57%  were  re- 
ferred by  out-of-state  agencies.  At  least  684  or  34%  of  these 
1992  cases  definitely  involved  the  question  of  legal  settlement 
with  the  out-of-state  agency  negotiating  to  return  client  to 
former  place  of  settlement  in  North  Carolina. 

Tables  showing  case  load  for  Mother's  Aid,  Boarding  Home 
Wards,  and  Adoptions  will  be  found  in  their  respective  sections 
of  this  report. 


♦Miscellaneous    cases    include    requests    for    aid    in    verification    of    birth    dates,    marriages, 
deaths,  collection  of  debts,  for  information  on  missing  persons,  recommendations  of  schools,  etc. 
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hi.  aid  to  dependent  children 

a.    mothers'  aid 

1.   Number  of  Families  Aided 

The  following  table  summarizes  statistics  on  Mothers'  Aid 
families  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1934,  through  June  30,  1936. 

Number  of  Cases  Active  July  1,  1934 304 

Number  of  Cases  reinstated  during  biennium 9 

Number  of  Cases  applying 271 

Total  Number  of  Cases  or  Families 584 

Of  the  Grand  Total  of  584  families, 

450   received  aid  sometime  during  biennium, 

137   were  approved  as  new  cases, 

134   could  not  be  approved  because  of  lack  of  funds  or 

ineligibility, 
144   were  discontinued, 
306   were  active  June  30,  193  6. 

2.   Finances 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1934-35,  77  counties  participated  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund,  which  was 
$32,500.00.  This  was  three  more  counties  than  participated  for 
the  year  1933-34,  Columbus,  Lincoln,  and  Macon  having  come  into 
the  group  again.  During  this  year,  $29,629.04  or  approximately 
91-1/6%  of  the  State  Fund  was  used. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  $35,000.00  was  the  amount  of  the 
State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  and  80  counties  participated  in  its  use. 
Of  these  80  counties,  Burke  participated  for  the  first  time,  Jones 
dropped  out,  and  Caldwell,  Montgomery  and  Stokes  again  joined 
the  group.  $31,178.56  or  approximately  86%%  of  the  State 
Fund  was  used,  as  Montgomery  County  did  not  use  any  of  its 
quota,  and  several  other  counties  used  only  a  portion  of  their 
quotas  or  allotments.  But  the  percentages  given  above  are  pro- 
portionately higher  than  the  percentages  of  this  Fund  spent 
during  the  previous  biennium. 

The  average  grant  per  family  per  month,  state  and  county 
funds  combined,  was  $16.43  in  1934-35  and  $17.16  in  1935-36. 

The  following  tables  show  use  of  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund 
by  counties  for  each  year  of  this  biennial  period.  Each  county 
also  spent  a  like  sum  from  county  funds. 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,   1935 


Alamance 

._$       504.00 

Iredell    

$       545.00 

Alexander    

105.00 

Jackson    

210.00 

Alleghany 

105.00 

Jones 

121.75 

Anson 

345.00 

Lee 

Lenoir 

140.00 

Avery 

135.00 

432.00 

Beaufort 

420.00 

Lincoln    

67.50 

Bladen   

258.00 

Macon    

135.00 

Brunswick 

180.00 

Martin 

: 195.00 

Buncombe    

._      1,048.00 

McDowell 

243.96 

Cabarrus    

370.00 

Mecklenburg 

1,523.50 

Carteret 

195.00 

Moore 

336.00 

Caswell 

195.93 
528.00 

Nash 

572.50 

Catawba 

New  Hanover 

481.00 

Chatham    

155.50 

Northampton 

240.00 

Cherokee   

186.00 

Orange  

252.00 

Chowan    

132.00 

Pasquotank 

120.00 

Cleveland 

420.00 

Pender  

186.00 

Columbus 

120.00 
366.00 

Pitt 

636.00 

Craven  

Randolph 

312.00 

Cumberland 

415.00 

Richmond    

371.00 

Currituck 

80.50 

Robeson 

785.50 

Dare 

60.00 

Rockingham 

598.00 

Davidson    

574.50 

Rowan 

671.99 

Davie 

180.00 

Rutherford    

480.00 

Duplin 

360.00 

Sampson 

480.00 

Durham 

800.00 

Scotland 

240.00 

Edgecombe    

410.00 

Stanly    

345.00 

Forsyth    

_      1,344.00 

Surry   

466.50 

Franklin    

288.00 

Tyrrell 

60.00 

Gaston 

832.50 

Union 

486.00 

Graham 

72.00 

Vance  

324.00 

Granville 

299.98 

Wake 

1,102.98 

Greene  

216.01 

Warren    

273.00 

Guilford 

1,372.50 

Watauga 

120.00 

Halifax 

583.50 
315.98 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

583.00 

Haywood    

432.00 

Hertford    

204.00 

Wilson 

535.96 

Hoke    

168.00 

Yadkin 

90.00 

Hyde    

90.00 
Used 

Total  State  Fund 

$29,629.04 

Total  County  Fun^  TTsprl 

29,629.04 

Grand  Total 

$59,258.08 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 
Statement  of  Disbursements 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1936 

Alamance 

$       522.00 

Hyde    

$         90.00 

Alexander    

75.00 

Iredell 

539.00 

Alleghany    

116.00 

Jackson    

210.00 

Anson 

387.30 

Lee 

213.00 

Avery 

150.00 

Lenoir    

382.50 

Beaufort 

450.00 

Lincoln 

90.00 

Bladen   

282.00 

Macon    

186.00 

Brunswick 

186.00 

1,199.50 

Martin 

264.75 

Buncombe 

McDowell 

258.00 

Burke 

90.00 

Mecklenburg 

1,564.25 

Cabarrus 

420.00 

Montgomery 

00.00 

Caldwell 

80.00 

Moore 

351.00 

Carteret 

180.00 

229.25 

Nash 

651.50 

Caswell    

New  Hanover 

499.00 

Catawba 

546.00 

Northampton 

300.00 

Chatham 

231.50 

Orange  

283.00 

Cherokee  

201.00 

Pasquotank 

120.00 

Chowan 

78.00 

Pender  

201.00 

Cleveland 

462.50 

Pitt 

678.00 

Columbus 

447.00 

Randolph 

276.00 

Craven  

380.00 

Richmond    

418.00 

Cumberland     _ 

480.00 

Robeson 

828.00 

Currituck 

41.50 

Rockingham 

633.00 

Dare 

60.00 

Rowan 

681.98 

Davidson 

594.00 

Rutherford    

501.99 

Davie 

174.63 

Sampson 

499.00 

Duplin 

435.00 

Scotland 

176.50 

Durham 

835.00 

Stanly    

375.00 

Edgecombe 

405.00 

Stokes    

22.50 

Forsyth    

1,344.50 

Surry    

489.00 

Franklin 

364.50 

Tyrrell 

66.00 

Gaston 

610.00 

Union 

507.00 

Graham 

75.00 

Vance  

323.00 

Granville 

366.00 

Wake 

1,121.47 

Greene  

231.00 

Warren    

280.50 

Guilford 

1,192.50 

Watauga 

187.50 

Halifax 

585.50 

Wayne 

655.00 

Haywood 

279.00 

Wilkes 

447.00 

Hertford    

221.98 

Wilson 

535.96 

Hoke    

180.00 

Yadkin 

85.00 

Total  State  Fund  Used $31,178.56 

Total  County  Fund  Used 31,178.56 


Grand  Total $62,357.12 
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3.   Trends 

Application  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  policies  listed  in  the  report 
of  this  Division  for  the  period  of  1932-34  has  tended  to  improve 
the  standards  of  administration  of  the  Fund. 

But  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  spread  the  fund  over  a 
larger  number  of  families,  and  to  supplement  the  resultant  inade- 
quate grants  with  commodities  made  available  by  the  Federal 
government  through  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corpora- 
tion. Such  practice  lowers  the  standard  of  administration  of 
Mothers'  Aid  in  that  (1)  it  deviates  from  the  accepted  principle 
of  "aid"  or  "pension"  by  money  grant  through  substituting  aid 
in  kind  or  grocery  orders  as  the  equivalent  of  part  of  the  grant, 
(2)  it  brings  an  uncertain  or  unknown  factor  into  the  family 
budget  and  thus  is  a  hindrance  to  confident  planning  for  expendi- 
tures, and  (3)  it  tends  to  restrain  the  development  or  cultivation 
of  desire  and  aim  toward  self-support  through  encouraging  the 
securing  of  all  aid  available  from  all  sources.  Adequate  grants 
from  one  source  rather  than  inadequate  grants  supplemented  by 
aid  from  several  sources  is  a  casework  principle  sound  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  and  a  procedure  assuring  constructive  results 
both  to  individual  and  to  social  group. 

There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  give  a  grant  adequate  only 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  a  mother  to  employ  a  servant  to  care 
for  her  young  children  while  she  seeks  employment  for  their 
support  outside  of  the  home.  Such  practice  is  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  Mothers'  Aid  which  aims  to  keep  the  mother  in  the 
home  to  guide  the  development  of  the  personalities  of  her  children 
as  only  a  good  mother  can.  The  adolescent  as  well  as  the  pre- 
school child  needs  the  sympathetic,  affectionate  and  under- 
standing help  of  his  own  parent. 

Of  course,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  curb  such 
tendencies  or  trends  is  adequate  funds,  state  and  county,  ad- 
ministered through  standard  case  work  service. 

4.  Participation  in  the  Federal  Fund  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
through  grants  to  states  for  "Aid  to  Dependent  Children",  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  each  state  which  has  an 
approved  plan" — "an  amount  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
carrying  out  the  state  plan,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  of  the 
sums  expended  during  such  quarter  under  such  plan  on  the  basis 
of  maximum  grants  named  in  the  Act."  Hence  when  the  North 
Carolina  Mothers'  Aid  law,  enacted  in  1923,  is  amended  to  conform 
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to  the  provisions  outlined  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  basis  of 
participation  for  payment  of  a  grant  will  be  one-third  from 
county  funds,  one-third  from  state  funds  and  one-third  from 
federal  funds. 

In  order  to  amend  or  revise  the  North  Carolina  Mothers'  Aid 
Act  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act,  the  following 
changes  must  be  made : 

1.  The  administration  of  the  fund  must  be  effective  in  each  and 
all  of  the  100  counties  of  the  state.  Under  the  present  statute 
the  use  of  the  fund  is  permissive  not  mandatory. 

2.  The  requirement  for  length  of  residence  in  the  state  prior  to 
application  must  be  changed  from  a  three  year  period  to  a  one 
year  period. 

3.  The  maximum  age  for  a  child  to  be  eligible  to  receive  this  Aid 
must  be  raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

4.  The  degree  of  relationship  between  the  child  and  the  relative 
eligible  to  secure  aid  to  maintain  him  in  a  home  must  be 
broadened  or  extended  beyond  that  of  mother  and  child  to 
those  of  "father,  (mother),  grandfather,  grandmother, 
brother,  sister,  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle  or  aunt."  Although  this  widening  of  the  family  circle  of 
the  child  has  potentialities  for  his  exploitation,  it  also  assures 
him  opportunity  for  development  among  his  own  kin,  but  out- 
side his  immediate  family  group,  if  these  more  remote  kin  are 
able  to  provide  a  safe  environment  for  him. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  methods  of  administration  within  and 
between  the  state  and  county  agencies  set  forth  in  the  Mothers' 
Aid  law  should  be  incorporated  in  the  amended  or  revised  act. 
These  methods  provide  a  balanced  and  equitable  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  county  and  the  state  agency,  and  have 
been  followed  successfully  for  thirteen  years. 

B.      BOARDING  HOME  CARE 
1.   Purpose 

Since  1931,  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  has  been  available 
for  assisting  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  providing  safe  and  adequate 
care  and  training  for  children  who  are  not  eligible  for  other  types 
of  Aid  in  licensed  boarding  homes.  This  fund  may  also  be  used 
to  provide  temporary  care  for  children  by  the  Juvenile  Courts  as 
outlined  in  C.  S.  5048.  One  main  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  assist 
in  securing  proper  environment  for  children,  so  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  place  them,  even  temporarily,  in  the  County  Homes 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

During  the  biennium,  several  counties  which  formerly  cared 
for  children  in  their  County  Homes  have  placed  them  in  Boarding 
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Homes.  But  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Cor- 
rections for  the  month  of  June,  1936,  shows  a  total  of  129  children 
in  83  of  the  total  of  86  County  Homes  for  Aged  and  Infirm. 

Only  $2,701.45  or  90%  of  the  State  Fund  of  $3000.00  was 
spent  in  1934-35,  and  only  $3,634.98  or  72-7/10%  of  the  State 
Fund  of  $5,000.00  was  spent  in  1935-36.  However,  the  list  of 
Boarding  Home  cases  and  allotments  on  June  30,  1936,  and  the 
number  of  requests  from  the  counties  for  aid  to  begin  soon  after 
the  new  fiscal  year,  indicate  that  the  full  sum  of  $5,000.00  will  be 
used  in  1936-37. 

2.  Finances 

The  following  table  shows  expenditures  from  both  State  and 
County  Funds  for  the  year  1934-35. 

During  this  year  a  total  of  27  children  were  given  care  in 
licensed  boarding  homes  for  a  total  of  264  months.  The  rate  of 
board  paid  averaged  $15.49  per  month  per  child. 

BOARDING  HOME  CARE 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1935 

State  Fund  County  Fund 

♦Alamance $  210.00                             $         0.00 

*Ashe    240.00  0.00 

Avery    42.00  42.00 

Beaufort 110.55  110.55 

Buncombe     109.50  109.50 

♦Edgecombe 294.75  78.75 

Forsyth 105.00  105.00 

Gaston    105.00  105.00 

Guilford 372.87  372.87 

♦Macon 120.00  0.00 

♦Madison    404.96  0.00 

♦Moore 120.00  0.00 

Orange    175.00  175.00 

Pitt 93.00  93.00 

Wake    93.82  93.82 

Wilson    105.00  105.00 

$2,701.45  $1,390.49 

Grand  Total $4,091.94 

During  the  year  1935-36,  a  total  of  45  children  were  given  care 
for  a  total  of  311-5/6  months  with  an  average  rate  of  $17.53  per 
month  per  child.    A  slight  increase  in  rate  of  board  for  children 

♦Difference  between  amount  from  State  Fund  and  amount  paid  from  County  Fund  is  due 
to  fact  that  a  State  ward,  resident  of  county,  receives  full  maintenance  from  State  Fund  in 
addition  to  amount  paid  from  State  Fund  to  match  County  Fund. 
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of  school  age  was  necessary  because  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living.  The  monthly  sum  paid  includes  cost,  not  only  for  board 
or  food,  but  for  shelter,  clothing,  laundry,  school  supplies,  inci- 
dentals, and  last,  but  not  least,  training. 

The  following  table  shows  expenditures  from  both  State  and 
County  Funds  for  the  year  1935-36 : 

BOARDING  HOME  CARE 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1936 

State  Fund  County  Fund 

♦Alamance    $     327.00  $     105.00 

Anson 60.00  60.00 

*Ashe 247.00  0.00 

Avery    10.50  10.50 

Beaufort 118.75  118.75 

Buncombe     178.42  178.42 

Craven    56.25  56.25 

♦Edgecombe 332.50  110.50 

♦Gaston    406.12  222.00 

Guilford    239.00  239.00 

♦Macon 232.53  0.00 

♦Madison    484.21  0.00 

Montgomery 120.00  120.00 

♦Moore 120.00  0.00 

Nash 47.50  47.50 

Orange    150.00  150.00 

Pitt 105.00  105.00 

Wake    150.37  60.00 

Watauga     123.50  123.50 

Wayne    15.33  15.33 

Wilson    111.00  111.00 


$3,634.98  $1,832.75 

Grand  Total $5,467.73 

3.  Licensed  Boarding  Homes 

In  the  year  1934-35,  there  were  19  licensed  Boarding  Homes  in 
9  counties,  and  in  1935-36,  28  licensed  Homes  in  12  counties. 
Juvenile  Courts  in  Buncombe  and  Forsyth  Counties  use  the 
licensed  Homes  in  those  counties  for  other  wards  in  addition  to 
those  aided  through  the  State  Fund.  In  Mecklenburg  County,  a 
private  agency  uses  the  boarding  homes,  and  its  wards  are  not 
assisted  through  the  State  Fund.    Hence,  the  Division  of  Child 


♦Difference  between  amount  from  State  Fund  and  amount  paid  from  County  Fund  is  due  to 
fact  that  a  State  ward,  resident  of  county,  receives  full  maintenance  from  State  Fund  in 
addition  to  amount  paid  from  State  Fund  to  match  County  Fund. 
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Welfare  does  not  have  accurate  information  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  cared  for  in  licensed  Boarding  Homes  in  those 
counties. 

Licensed  Boarding  Homes 


COUNTY 

No.  Homes 
Licensed 
1934-35 

Total 
Capacity 
1934-35 

Total  Chn. 
Cared  for 
1934-35 

No.  Homes 
Licensed 
1935-36 

Total 
Capacity 
1935-36 

Total  Chn. 
Cared  for 
1935-36 

Alamance..- 

0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
6 
1 
1 
5 

0 
2 
4 
8 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 

11 
3 
2 

15 

0 
0 

Uncertain 

0 

1 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 

0 
Uncertain 

2 

1 
10 

2 
0 
2 

8 
6 

8 
0 
8 
4 
4 
2 

10 
4 
1 

15 
3 
2 

16 

7 
0 

Avery.__ 

Buncombe.- 

Duplin.- 

Durham 

Forsyth 

3 
3 
1 

1 

Guilford.-- 

Johnston 

Mecklenburg 

Montgomery 

Pitt...  _  

Uncertain 

1 
Uncertain 

2 

1 

Wake 

13 

Totals 

19 

49 

Uncertain 

28 

77 

Uncertain 

4.  Place  of  the  Licensed  Boarding  Home  in  Child  Welfare  Program 

of  the  Future 

The  expanded  program  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  made 
possible  through  revised  statutes  permitting  participation  in  the 
Federal  Fund  for  "Aid  to  Dependent  Children",  provides  security 
only  for  the  child  whose  family  group  can  assure  him  a  safe  en- 
vironment for  development.  It  does  not  provide  for  the  child 
whose  family  group  fails  him.  Such  a  child  must  look  to  private 
agencies  and  to  the  state  "in  loco  parentis"  for  a  "new  deal"  or 
opportunity  for  development. 

There  are  four  types  of  children  in  this  group  who  should  be 
aided  by  the  public  agency  rather  than  by  the  private  agency  in 
the  present  division  of  responsibility  among  agencies.  These 
types  include : 

(a)  Children  needing  temporary  care  during  a  period  of  investi- 
gation and  pending  subsequent  plan  for  their  future  welfare ; 

(b)  Children  too  old  to  adapt  satisfactorily  either  to  institutional 
life  or  in  adoptive  homes.  (These  children  frequently  need 
helpful  guidance  and  care  over  a  long  period) ; 

(c)  Children  who  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  institutions  or 
for  placement  in  foster  homes  because  of  physical  defect ; 

(d)  Children  of  borderline  intelligence  who  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  either  to  Caswell  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded or  to  private  child-caring  institutions ; 

(e)  Children  who  present  special  conduct  or  personality  problems 
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and  who,  therefore,  are  in  need  of  observation,  study  and 
supervision. 

The  main  principle  to  be  emphasized  in  Boarding  Home  Care 
is  the  selection  of  the  right  home  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  the 
individual  child.  The  personalities  of  the  boarding  home  parents 
are  the  most  important  element  in  the  home  situation  or  environ- 
ment, and  some  homes  are  licensed  to  care  for  an  individual  child 
because  those  homes  give  evidence  of  being  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  child.  In  addition  to  this  main  standard  for 
measuring  boarding  homes,  are  the  general  requirements  which 
are  to  be  found  on  pages  28-29  of  the  report  of  this  Division  for 
the  biennium  of  1930-32,  and  on  pages  70  and  71  of  Special 
Bulletin  Number  13.  All  boarding  homes  for  children  whether 
used  by  public  or  private  agencies  should  meet  these  standards. 

IV.   CHILD-PLACING 

A.      INTRA-STATE 
1.   Basis  or  Authority  for  Child-Placing 

To  find  a  proper  foster  home  for  a  child  as  a  substitute  for  his 
own  home  is  the  most  delicate,  and  should  be  the  most  pain- 
staking, process  in  specialized  casework.  Such  a  selection  must 
assure  justice  to  the  child,  to  his  own  family,  to  the  foster  family, 
and  to  the  state  or  social  group,  for  each  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  child's  placement.  Hence,  agencies 
or  persons  assuming  the  grave  responsibility  of  child-placing 
must  have  social  sanction  and  legal  authority  to  carry  on  such 
function.  The  state,  therefore,  has  provided  Juvenile  Courts  as 
the  public  agency  to  do  child-placing,  and  that  private  individuals, 
agencies,  associations  be  licensed  for  this  purpose.  Because  of 
their  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  minor,  dependent,  neglected,  aban- 
doned, homeless,  and  destitute  children,  the  108  Juvenile  Courts 
of  the  state  make  most  of  the  placements  of  children  in  foster 
homes  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  Licensed  Child-Placing  Agencies 

There  are  two  private  children's  agencies  in  the  state  licensed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  do  child- 
placing.    They  are : 

Child  Placing  Agencies  Licensed 


Agency 

Chief  Executive 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Children's   Service  Bureau    (Mecklen- 
burg County)   _ 

Miss  Irene  LamMn 
J.  J.  Phoenix 

Charlotte 
Greensboro 

1934 

N.  C.  Children's  Home  Society  (State- 
Wide)   

1903 
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The  main  requirements  which  a  child-placing  agency  must 
meet  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  license  are : 

(a)  That  the  agency  be  incorporated  by  the  state  to  work  with 
children  only; 

(b)  That  it  have  an  advisory  committee  or  board  of  at  least  five 
local  citizens ; 

(c)  That  it  have  an  adequate  annual  income  to  assure  employ- 
ment of  properly  trained  and  experienced  personnel,  and 
funds  to  provide  proper  or  approved  temporary  care  for 
children  accepted  by  the  agency ; 

(d)  That  it  employ  trained  caseworkers  who  shall  make  neces- 
sary investigations  of  both  child  and  foster  parents,  super- 
vise placements,  and  maintain  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
casework  for  the  individual  child ; 

(e)  That  it  maintain  adequate  and  standard  case  work  records ; 

(f )  That  it  maintain  an  approved  filing  system. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  and  volume  of  work 
carried  on  by  these  agencies  as  well  as  the  number  of  placements 
actually  effected. 
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B.     interstate 

1.   Law  Regulating 

In  1931,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  a 
statute  (Chapter  226,  1931)  regulating  the  importation  of  chil- 
dren for  placement  and  adoption  in  North  Carolina.  This  statute 
also  regulates  the  deportation  of  children  for  the  same  purpose 
unless  said  children  are  removed  from  state  by  parent  or  grand- 
parent. This  law  is  similar  to  those  of  thirty  or  more  other 
states,  which  like  North  Carolina,  had  found  such  a  statute  es- 
sential to  the  protection  both  of  the  child  and  of  the  state. 

2.  Placements 

As  this  is  a  child  welfare  measure,  its  administration  was 
made  a  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  Records  in  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  on  interstate 
placements  affecting  North  Carolina  homes  and  children  during 
the  biennium  show: 

Out-of-state  Placements  of  North  Carolina  Children, 
11   approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare, 
2   pending. 

Bringing  of  Children  from  other  States  for  Placement  in 
North  Carolina  Homes, 

6   approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Public  Welfare, 
5   pending, 
2  illegal  and  invalid. 

After  provisions  of  Sections  1  and  2  of  Chapter  226,  1931,  have 
been  met  and  a  permit  for  the  placement  of  an  out-of-state  child 
in  a  North  Carolina  home  is  issued,  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  the  adoption  may  proceed  in  a  North 
Carolina  Superior  Court  under  provision  of  Subsection  1,  Section 
1,  Chapter  243,  1935.  Through  this  procedure,  the  child,  the 
foster  parents,  and  the  state  are  protected,  in  that  the  child  is 
assured  of  placement  in  a  good  or  proper  home,  and  the  foster 
parents  are  assured  that  the  child  is  sound  physically,  has  a 
sound  mental  heredity,  and  gives  promises  of  a  normal  physical 
and  mental  development. 

c.    registration  op  adoptions 

1.   The  North  Carolina  Adoption  Law 

As  adoption  is  child-placing,  and  therefore,  a  procedure  in- 
volving social  case  work  as  well  as  legal  technicalities,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1933  amended  the  old  adoption  law  of  1872  so  that 
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greater  protection  might  be  afforded  the  child  and  the  foster 
parents.    The  main  provisions  of  the  amended  statutes  were: 

(a)  That  the  Court  be  furnished  with  a  written  report  of  a 
thorough  social  investigation  of  the  child  and  his  family,  and 
of  the  prospective  foster  parents,  made  by  a  representative 
of  a  licensed  child-placing  agency  or  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  (who  is  the  Chief  Probation 
Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court)  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
Court's  decision  as  to  the  wisdom  or  advisability  of  the  pro- 
posed adoption ; 

(b)  That  there  should  be  a  successful  trial  placement  for  the 
minimum  period  of  one  year  in  the  adoptive  home,  protected 
by  an  Interlocutory  Order,  before  the  Final  Order  of  Adop- 
tion may  be  issued ; 

(c)  That  there  should  be  a  central  registration  for  all  adoptions 
in  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare ; 

(d)  That  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  adoptions  only  in  homes 
of  North  Carolina  residents ; 

(e)  That  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  may  issue  new  certificate  of  child's  birth  bearing 
names  of  foster  parents,  when  so  ordered  by  the  Court,  if  the 
child's  original  birth  certificate  is  registered  in  their  files  and 
can  be  identified. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1935  amended  the  law  of  1933  to 
provide : 

(a)  That  an  adoption  may  be  of  the  "John  Doe"  type  so  far  as 
public  records  in  county  offices  are  concerned,  but ; 

(b)  That  the  full  and  accurate  record  of  the  investigation  of  the 
child  and  his  family  and  of  the  foster  parents  must  be  filed 
by  the  Court  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  properly  indexed  by  the  Board  under  four  headings 
in  order  to  safeguard  identity  of  child,  and  kept  in  secret, 
locked  files,  with  information  to  be  given  only  on  written 
order  of  Judge  of  Superior  Court. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1935  were  not  effective  until 
December  1,  1935,  hence  the  table  which  follows  is  divided 
accordingly. 

2.  Table  Showing  Registrations 

(a)    Registrations  for  Period  of  July  1,  1934,  to  December  1,  1935 


1.     Petitions 

2.     Final  Orders 

Received 
194 

Invalid 
3 

Cancelled 
3 

Issued 
176 

Revoked 

1 
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(b)    Registrations  for  Period  of  December  1,  1935,  to  July  1,  1936 


1.     Petitions 

2.     Final  Orders 

Received 
98 

Cancelled 
0 

Issued 
0 

Revoked 
0 

Proper  blanks  for  all  steps  in  adoption  procedure  are  furnished 
the  Clerks  of  Court  by  the  State  Board. 

V.   INSTITUTIONAL.  INSPECTION  AND  LICENSING 

A.      ORPHANAGES  AND  OTHER  CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

1.   Place  of  Orphanage  or  Child-Caring  Agency  in  Program  for 

Dependent  Children 

The  orphanage  was  the  first  private  children's  agency  to  be 
definitely  and  permanently  established  in  North  Carolina.  So 
this  type  of  care  antedates  by  fifty  or  more  years  the  care  of  the 
child  in  his  own  family  group  through  Mothers'  Aid.  It  has  be- 
come fixed  in  the  thinking  of  both  private  citizens  and  county 
officials  as  a  method  of  providing,  without  direct  expense  to  the 
local  community,  a  method  of  care  for  the  half-orphans  or  children 
with  unfit  parents  as  well  as  the  full  orphans.  Frequently,  the 
orphanage  has  been  imposed  upon  by  being  asked  to  provide  for 
children  who  more  properly  should  be  cared  for  through  public 
funds,  though  sometimes  public  funds  have  not  been  available  in 
the  local  community. 

By  the  expansion  of  public  "Aid  to  Dependent  Children"  to 
provide  for  their  care  in  homes  of  near  kin  as  well  as  with  the 
parent  (See  III  of  this  report),  the  orphanage  will  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  caring  for  children  whose  own  family  group  can 
give  them  a  safe  environment,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  accept 
more  children  who  definitely  need  to  be  separated  from  their 
family  because  of  improper  guardianship.  The  responsibility  of 
providing  a  substitute  home  for  this  group  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children  is  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  child-caring 
agency.  Indications  are  that  this  challenge  will  be  met  in  the 
future  not  by  the  construction  of  new  buildings  or  quarters  to 
care  for  more  children  but  by  *casework  service  to  investigate, 
study,  and  plan  for  the  need  of  the  individual  child  applicant. 
Indeed  there  continues  to  be  a  distinct  service  to  be  rendered  the 
dependent  child  by  the  private  institution  or  agency. 


♦The   Baptist   Orphanage,    Oxford    Orphanage,   and   Presbyterian    Orphan's   Home    have    had 
full-time  case  workers  on  their  staffs  for  several  years. 
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A  further  contribution  which  the  private  orphanage  or  child- 
placing  agency  may  make  to  child  welfare  is  experimentation  or 
pioneering  in  methods  of  care  for  the  least  privileged  groups  of 
dependent  or  under-privileged  children. 

In  this  general  evaluation  and  forecast  as  to  the  place  of  the 
private  children's  agency  in  the  program  of  child  care  now  de- 
veloping throughout  the  United  States,  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  standards  must  also  be  mentioned.  The  institution 
having  large  population  has  long  set  the  standard  for  plant  and 
equipment,  but  unfortunately  smaller  and  weaker  institutions 
have  not  yet  attained  the  minimum  standard  for  assuring  physical 
safety  for  their  wards.  In  North  Carolina,  there  are  at  least 
three  institutions  exempt  from  license  under  C.  S.  5006,  Section 
5,  amended  by  Chapter  90,  Public  Laws  1925,  which  are  sub- 
standard and  which,  therefore,  do  not  properly  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  their  wards.  Such  conditions  affect 
not  only  these  institutions  directly,  but  standards  of  care  of  all 
institutions  in  the  state.  Is  it  not  better  to  give  standard,  ade- 
quate care,  and  sound  training  to  a  comparatively  few  children 
than  to  give  sub-standard,  inadequate  care  to  many  children? 
May  not  the  expanded  program  of  public  "Aid  to  Dependent 
Children"  help  the  sub-standard  agency  indirectly  to  improve  its 
plant  and  methods  of  care  by  relieving  the  pressure  of  need  and 
admissions  ?  How  the  stronger,  standard  children's  agency  may 
assist  the  weaker,  sub-standard  agency  in  the  standard  group  is 
a  question  or  problem  which  the  strong  and  weak  agencies  can 
best  answer  themselves. 

2.  Population  Tables 

The  tables  on  population  of  institutions  caring  for  dependent 
children,  shown  below,  are  based  on  the  annual  reports  of  the 
respective  institutions  for  the  years  1934  and  1935 : 
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TABLE  I.      CHILDREN  CAKED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
ORPHANAGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1934 


INSTITUTIONS 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Orphans 


Half  Orphans 


Mother     Father 
Dead         Dead 


Parents 
Living 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

Appalachian  School  (The) 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

Catholic  Orphanage 

Children's  Home,  Inc 

Christian  Orphanage 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina.-. 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Falcon  Orphanage. 

Forsyth  Temporary  Home.. 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage.- 

Gaston  County  Children's  Home 

Grandfather  Orphan's  Home— 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home- 

Junior  League  Baby  Home — Asheville.. 
Junior  League  Baby  Home — Charlotte- 
Junior  Woman's  Club  Emergency  Home 

Juvenile  Relief  Association,  Inc.— 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro) 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home- 
Mills  Home. 

Mountain  Orphanage 

National  Orphan's  Home 

Nazareth  Orphanage— 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Presbyterian  Orphan's  Home 

Pythian  Orphanage. 

Quaker  Children's  Home 

Salvation  Army  Children's  Home. 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute 

Thompson  Orphanage.- 

Wright  Refuge 


64 

14 

50 

7 

21 

22 

311 

195 

116 

39 

91 

62 

54 

27 

27 

2 

8 

13 

68 

33 

35 

6 

15 

24 

385 

190 

195 

114 

93 

143 

100 

53 

47 

24 

24 

41 

229 

118 

111 

134 

35 

54 

84 

39 

45 

30 

7 

25 

47 

27 

20 

8 

17 

21 

31 

14 

17 

4 

2 

6 

94 

42 

52 

22 

3 

65 

29 

11 

18 

6 

7 

1 

85 

37 

48 

21 

16 

39 

81 

41 

40 

15 

0 

62 

22 

12 

10 

0 

1 

0 

25 

8 

17 

0 

5 

0 

37 

17 

20 

0 

5 

1 

89 

44 

45 

17 

37 

22 

341 

160 

181 

91 

43 

205 

130 

62 

68 

27 

20 

70 

700 

324 

376 

231 

101 

295 

71 

32 

39 

11 

22 

36 

261 

118 

143 

42 

0 

219 

55 

31 

24 

9 

20 

26 

408 

199 

209 

93 

37 

275 

343 

170 

173 

78 

92 

136 

41 

21 

20 

11 

0 

28 

30 

14 

16 

0 

19 

7 

28 

17 

11 

0 

9 

9 

32 

12 

20 

7 

8 

9 

121 

55 

66 

27 

36 

41 

156 

84 

72 

3 

23 

15 

14 

119 

31 

23 


31 

13 
2 

13 

73 
2 
0 
0 
3 

37 
2 
4 

10 
8 

20 
115 
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TABLE  II.  CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
ORPHANAGES  DURING  THE  YEAR  1935 


INSTITUTIONS 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Orphans 


Half  Orphans 


Mother      Father 
Dead         Dead 


Parents 
Living 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc.... 

Appalachian  Schools  (The) 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

Catholic  Orphanage. 

Children's  Home,  Inc.— 

Christian  Orphanage. 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina.-. 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Falcon  Orphanage 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage 

Grandfather  Orphan's  Home 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home 

Junior  League  Baby  Home — Asheville.... 
Junior  Woman's  Club  Emergency  Home 

Juvenile  Relief  Association,  Inc.... 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro) 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Orphanage. 

Mills  Home 

Mountain  Orphanage 

National  Orphan's  Home. 

Nazareth  Orphanage.- 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Presbyterian  Orphan's  Home 

Pythian  Orphanage. 

Quaker  Children's  Home 

Salvation  Army  Children's  Home 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute 

Thompson  Orphanage. _ 

Wright  Refuge. 


353 

58 
67 


382 

105 

216 

79 


100 
93 

75 


33 

27 

85 
333 
123 
696 

71 
258 

56 
422 
343 

42 


20 


119 
126 


209 
33 
34 


190 
56 

113 
38 


19 

10 

41 
158 

57 
323 

33 
114 

32 
212 
177 

23 


144 
25 
33 


192 
49 

103 
41 


14 

17 

44 
175 

66 
373 

38 
144 

34 
210 
166 

19 


113 

23 
126 

27 


0 
16 
21 
77 
28 
234 

9 
33 

8 
90 
72 
10 


103 

22 

35 

4 


5 

4 
30 
42 
28 
108 
20 

0 
20 
42 
93 

0 


129 
49 
47 
23 


3 

7 

20 
211 

59 
281 

40 
225 

28 
284 
137 


129 
29 
20 


25 
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3.   Classification  of  Institutions  According  to  License  Status 

The  following  tables  give  license  status  of  institutions  for  the 
year  1935-36 : 

TABLE  I.     ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

EXEMPT  FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY 

VALUATION  OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


TABLE  II.     ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

SUBJECT  TO  LICENSE  BUT  FAILING  TO  QUALIFY 

AND  OPERATING  ON  PROBATION 


INSTITUTIONS 

Chief  Executive 
Officer 

Location 

Date      Capacity 
Founded! 

J.  A.  Culbreth 

1909 
1919 

50 

Miss  Ora  Hull 

43 
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TABLE  III.     ORPHANAGES  OWNED  BY  FRATERNAL  ORDERS 

EXEMPT  FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY 

VALUATION  OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


INSTITUTIONS 


Chief  Executive 
Officer 


Location 


Date      Capacity 
Founded 


Colored  Orphanage 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home- 

National  Orphan's  Home- 
Oxford  Orphanage 

Pythian  Home 


Chas.  E.  Cheatham... 

W.  C.  Beaman 

W.  M.  Shuford... 

Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor.... 
W.  E.  Pennington 


Oxford 

Goldsboro 
Lexington 

Oxford 

Clayton.... 


1883 
1892 
1926 
1872 
1910 


200 
150 
244 
375 
70 


TABLE  IV.     CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

BY  INDIVIDUALS,  LOCAL  OR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  COMMUNITY   (COUNTY)   ONLY 

A.    Orphanages  Licensed 


INSTITUTIONS 

Chief  Executive 
Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

Memorial      Industrial      School 
(Negro) — 

E.  R.  Garrett 

Winston-Salem 

1900 

90 

B.    Institutions  For  Temporary  Care  Licensed 


Junior  League  Baby  Home. 

Juvenile  Relief  Home 

Wright  Refuge 


Mrs.  Margaret  Clark. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz 

Mrs.  Octavia  Evans... 


Asheville 

Winston-Salem._.. 
Durham 


1927 
1923 
1922 


C.    Institutions  For  Temporary  Care — Status  Undetermined 

Wilmington 

1932 
1933 

20 

Mrs.  Harold  Williams 

6 

D.    Day  Nurseries  Licensed 

Miss  Annie  Ferguson 

1929 

50 

E.    Day  Nurseries  On  Probation 

Winston-Salem 

1934 

10 

In  many  localities  in  the  state  during  the  biennium,  nursery  schools 
were  opened  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system  as  a  work  pro- 
ject for  women  under  the  Women's  Work  Division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  later  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. Since  confusion  has  resulted  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
Day  Nursery  and  the  Nursery  School  and  the  relationship  of  this  Board  to 
the  Nursery  School,  the  following  explanation  is  given: 

A  Day  Nursery  is  a  charitable  or  semi-charitable  agency  which  accepts 
children  ranging  in  age  from  six  months  to  seven  years  for  care  for  a 
period  of  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day.     The  Nursery  is  open  through- 
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out  the  full  calendar  year  and  solicits  and  receives  funds  from  the  public 
to  assist  in  its  maintenance.  As  a  child-caring  institution  it  is  subject  to 
license  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  on  the  basis 
of  its  meeting  minimum  standards  for  an  institution  of  this  type. 

The  Nursery  School  is  either  a  private  or  public  pre-kindergarten 
educational  agency  which  accepts  children  of  the  age  group  of  two  to 
five  years  for  educational  purposes  for  a  few  hours  per  day  during  the 
school  year.  The  School  is  supported  either  in  full  by  fees  of  parents  or 
in  full  from  public  or  tax  funds  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state.  When  supported  from  tax  funds  it  is  subject  to  supervision 
from  the  Superintendent  of  the  local  or  public  school  as  is  any  other 
division  of  the  public  school  system. 

F.  Miscellaneous  Licensed 


Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

Salvation  Army  Emergency 
Home  for  Transient  Women 
and   Children   

Mrs.  Louise  Gledhill 

Charlotte 

1925 

22 

TABLE  V.     COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOMES  FOR  TEMPORARY  CARE 


Institution 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

Buncombe    County   Children's 

Miss  Emma  Donoho 

Asheville 

1891 

45 

4.  Institutions  Closed 

During  the  biennium  several  institutions  have  been  closed : 

(a)  For  Voluntary  Reasons 

In  March,  1936,  the  Greensboro  Day  Nursery  for  Negro  Children  was 
closed  by  its  sponsor  who  felt  the  period  of  its  usefulness  had  passed. 

In  July,  193  5,  the  Forsyth  County  Children's  Home  and  the  Gaston 
County  Children's  Home  which  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  at 
county  expense  to  provide  temporary  care  for  dependent  children  were 
closed  by  the  respective  County  Boards  of  Commissioners  and  County  De- 
partments of  Public  Welfare.  These  institutions  were  closed  because 
these  county  officials  were  convinced  that  not  only  was  Boarding  Home 
care  cheaper  financially  than  institutional  care,  but  also  was  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  care  for  the  individual  child. 

(b)  By  Action  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

In  November,  193  4,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
under  the  responsibility  and  authority  vested  in  it  through  C.  S.  50  67, 
took  action  in  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Watauga  County  to  close  The  Boyd 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  conducted  in  that  county.  This  home  had 
been  conducted  in  quarters  far  below  standard  since  1930  although  the 
superintendent  had  been  repeatedly  advised  by  this  Board  both  as  to  the 
child  welfare  laws  involved  and  as  to  minimum  standards  which  would 
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assure  safety  to  the  children  in  her  care.  Although  the  Judge  rendered 
a  decision  against  the  State  Board  and  in  favor  of  the  superintendent, 
the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  in  her  care  removed  all  but  two 
of  them  from  her  custody  following  the  trial.  The  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Boyd  Home  advised  the  superintendent  not  to  use  further  her  property  in 
Watauga  County  for  the  purpose  of  a  child-caring  institution,  but  to  con- 
centrate her  efforts  in  her  property  in  Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  which  also 
does  not  meet  minimum  standards  for  a  child-caring  institution.  In  the 
fall  of  1935,  the  superintendent  lost  this  property  which  had  been  in  liti- 
gation for  some  time  and  following  this  she  has  been  ill  so  further  action 
of  this  Board  is  still  pending. 

On  May  6,  193  6,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
ordered  that  the  Quaker  Children's  Home  in  Moore  County  be  closed  by 
July  6,  1936,  as  the  institution  has  never  qualified  for  license.  Funds 
have  been  available  to  the  Board  of  the  institution  since  December,  1933, 
to  bring  the  plant  up  to  minimum  standards,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution  had  been  notified  on  July  1,  1935,  that  the  institution  must 
qualify  for  a  license  in  conformity  with  C.  S.  5067,  or  close. 

B.      MATERNITY  HOMES 

In  February,  1935,  there  was  a  conference  of  Superintendents 
of  Maternity  Homes  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  at  which  time  the  following  list  of  regulations  for 
conduct  of  maternity  homes  in  North  Carolina  was  drawn  up : 

1.  That  the  application  for  license  shall  be  approved  by  the  local  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

2.  That  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  five  local  citizens  be  ap- 
pointed to  keep  in  touch  with  the  financial  and  social  conditions  of 
the  home.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  of  a  two-fold  nature — (a) 
to  supervise  the  expenditures  of  funds  and  general  oversight  of  the 
finances  of  the  home;  (b)  to  pass  on  all  cases  seeking  admission  and 
also  those  leaving  the  home.  No  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
institution  until  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  home  of  the  girl  has 
been  made  and  presented  to  the  committee  who  shall  have  the  final 
word  in  the  discharge  of  the  girl.  In  the  event  she  does  not  have  a 
home  to  go  to,  the  committee  shall  request  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  county  of  the  girl's  legal  settlement  to  make  a 
plan  for  her. 

3.  That  the  premises  of  the  home  shall  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  and 
hygienic  condition. 

4.  That  the  medical  staff  of  the  home  include  one  registered  nurse  and 
one  licensed  physician. 

5.  That  the  delivery  room  of  the  hospital  shall  be  adequately  equipped. 

6.  That  every  person  entering  the  home  as  a  patient  shall  be  given  a 
thorough  physical  examination  with  gonorrheal  smear  and  Wasserman 
test  within  twenty-four  hours  after  entrance. 

7.  That  no  greater  number  of  women  shall  be  kept  at  one  time  than  is 
authorized  by  license. 

8.  That  an  individual  crib  shall  be  provided  for  each  child   (infant).     It 
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is  recommended  that  there  be  as  many  cribs  for  infants  as  there  are 
beds  for  patients  or  inmates.  But  the  minimum  requirement  is  that 
there  shall  be  three-fourths  as  many  cribs  for  infants  as  there  are 
beds  provided  for  patients  or  inmates  of  the  home  or  the  institution. 
9.  That  the  home  shall  keep  adequate  records  in  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  information 
shall  be  completely  and  adequately  kept  and  shall  be  truly  recorded 
therein  upon  the  entrance  of  the  patient  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter. 

10.  That  every  inmate  must  remain  in  the  institution  or  home  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  six  months  from  date  of  admission  or  entrance  unless 
circumstances  in  the  case  warrant  the  release  with  approval  of  Board 
of  Institution  and  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

11.  That  the  child  and  mother  must  not  be  separated  under  six  months, 
except  under  such  conditions  as  the  law  provides  (Consolidated 
Statute  4445). 

12.  That  no  baby  may  be  shown  to  or  seen  by  any  visitor  or  caller  unless 
such  caller  or  visitor  is  a  representative  of  a  licensed  child-placing 
agency,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  or  a  Probation  Officer  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  responsible  for  helping  mother  make  a  plan  for 
child,  a  representative  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
or  a  near  relative  of  child  whose  relationship  has  been  verified. 

13.  That  the  home  shall  not  engage  in  the  business  of  child  placing.  (Any 
child  born  in  the  home,  for  whom  a  plan  must  be  made,  shall  be  re- 
ferred immediately  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
county  of  the  mother's  settlement.) 

14.  That  no  legal  papers  of  any  kind  relative  to  separation  of  child  from 
mother  or  placement  for  adoption  may  be  signed  in  the  institution. 
Such  papers  must  be  signed  in  the  office  of  the  court  official  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  the  law  or  laws  involved. 

15.  That  only  near  or  immediate  relatives,  where  relationship  has  been 
verified,  may  visit  an  inmate  of  the  institution,  and  all  such  visiting 
should  be  limited  to  the  hours  of  10:00  to  12:00  A.  M.,  to  2:00  to 
5:00  P.  M.,  and  only  then  by  previous  arrangement  with  Superin- 
tendent of  Institution.  That  a  registry  of  all  visitors  should  be  kept, 
the  name  of  visitor  being  signed  by  herself,  giving  relationship;  day 
and  hour  of  visit  also  should  be  recorded. 

As  these  regulations  clearly  show,  maternity  homes  are 
licensed  only  to  provide  proper  care  for  the  unmarried  mother  and 
her  child  before,  during,  and  following  confinement.  Maternity 
homes  may  not  do  child-placing,  and  plans  for  an  infant  who  is  to 
be  separated  from  the  mother  and  placed  for  adoption  must  be 
made  by  a  licensed  child-placing  agency  or  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  county  of  the  mother's  settlement.  Hence  North  Carolina 
maternity  homes  may  not  accept  as  inmates  residents  of  other 
states  but  refer  applicants  from  other  states  to  maternity  homes 
in  their  respective  states. 
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The   following   tables   list   maternity   homes,   capacity,   and 
license  status  for  1935-36,  and  statistics  on  population  movement 
for  the  years  1934-35  and  1935-36: 

A.     Maternity  Homes 

INSTITUTIONS 

Superintendent 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

License  Status 

Mrs.  Edna  Cowgill 

Charlotte 

Asheville 

Greensboro 

Durham. 

1903 
1902 
1903 
1925 

30 
17 
12 
40 

Full  License 

Full  License 
Full  License 

Faith  Cottage     .                  

Miss  Christine  Pratt 

Miss  Elizabeth  Andrews.... 
Miss  Augusta  Peterson 

Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home 

B.     Statistics   From  Monthly  Reports   Of  Institutions 


INSTITUTIONS 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1935 


Total  No. 
Girls  Listed 
By  Month 


Total  No. 

Babies  Listed 

By  Month 


Average  No. 

Girls  Cared 
For  Per 
Month 


Average  No. 

Babies  Cared 

For  Per 

Month 


Total  No. 
Girls 
Dying 


Total  No. 
Babies 
Dying 


Crittenton  Home 

Faith  Cottage 

Rest  Cottage 

Salvation     Army      Maternity 
Home— 


360 

69 

169 

547 


252 
44 
108 

347 


30 
5-plus 
14-plus 

45-plus 


21 
3-plus 


28-plus 


YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1936 

INSTITUTIONS 

Total  No. 
Girls  Listed 
By  Month 

Total  No. 

Babies  Listed 

By  Month 

Average  No. 

Girls  Cared 
For  Per 
Month 

Average  No. 
Babies  Cared 

For  Per 

Month 

Total  No. 
Girls 
Dying 

Total  No. 
Babies 
Dying 

337 

50 

132 

538 

299 
27 
76 

342 

28-plus 
4-plus 
11 

44-plus 

24-plus 
2-plus 
6-plus 

28-plus 

0 
0 
0 

0 

3 

Faith  Cottage...- 

1 
1 

Salvation      Army      Maternity 
Home 

10 

C.      PROPOSED  OR  NEW  CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

Although  there  are  35  child-caring  and  2  child-placing  agencies 
in  North  Carolina,  and,  the  Social  Security  Act  makes  available  to 
the  children  of  the  state  extended  "Aid  to  Dependent  Childen", 
and  casework  facilities  through  the  program  of  "Child  Welfare 
Services,"  both  individuals  and  organizations  continue  to  make 
inquiries  regarding  the  establishment  of  additional  or  new  child- 
caring  agencies  and  maternity  homes.  During  the  biennium,  the 
number  of  such  inquiries  or  requests  totaled  16. 
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The  type  and  number  of  the  institutions  contemplated  were : 

2  maternity  homes 

7   orphanages  or  homes  sponsored  by  church  or  individual 

3  day  nurseries 

4  county  institutions 

Two  of  the  proposed  organizations  not  only  made  inquiry,  but 
began  operations,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  to  close  them. 
The  application  of  one  agency  was  approved  on  probation.  Appli- 
cations of  the  13  others  were  definitely  discouraged. 

In  each  instance,  the  applicant  was  advised  of  the  laws  in- 
volved and  urged  to  make  careful  survey  and  study  of  the  need  in 
the  field  which  it  was  proposed  to  serve. 

VI.   CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
A.  Program  in  General 

Part  3,  Title  V,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
$1,500,000  may  be  used  to  provide  casework  service  to  "depend- 
ent, neglected  and  pre-delinquent"  children  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  given  each 
state  and  the  remaining  sum  is  apportioned  among  the  states  on 
the  basis  of  rural  population.  North  Carolina's  annual  share  is 
$53,240,  only  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  receiving  more.  This  fund 
is  administered  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  for  the  Federal  government;  the  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  for  the  state 
government ;  and  the  County  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, for  the  county  government. 

North  Carolina's  original  plan  for  child  welfare  services  in 
rural  sections  of  the  state  was  suggested  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  a  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  state-wide 
organizations  interested  in  child  welfare. 

The  plan  was,  briefly: 

1.  To  place  a  trained  and  experienced  caseworker  as  Assistant  Supt.  of 
Public  Welfare  for  Children's  Work  and  Assistant  Probation  Officer 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  in  3  6  of  the  39  rural  counties  where  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  serves  ex  officio  as  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare.  In  two  groups  of  counties,  one  in  the  northern  and 
one  in  the  southern  section  of  the  state,  where  the  negro  population 
is  greater  than  the  white,  a  Negro  worker  was  to  be  placed  for  work 
with  Negro  children,  her  title  to  be  Assistant  Probation  Officer  for 
Negro  Children. 

2.  To  combine  two  counties  as  one  group  or  unit  to  be  serviced  by  one 
worker,  where  population,  proximity,  and  transportation  facilities  per- 
mit.     (This  was  necessary  in  order  to  service  all  of  the  3  6  counties). 
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3.  To  pay  the  salary  and  travel  expense,  of  the  worker,  from  the  Federal 
child  welfare  fund  mentioned  above,  asking  the  counties  so  serviced 
to  provide  office  space  in  the  County  Welfare  Department  and  funds 
for  stamps,  stationery,  wires,  etc.,  for  the  work  in  their  respective 
counties. 

4.  To  add  to  the  staff  of  Division  of  Child  Welfare  two  Case  Consultants 
and  an  Assistant  Director  to  supervise  and  assist  the  county  Child 
Welfare  Workers,  and  to  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  an  Assistant 

Psychologist  to  conduct  mental  clinics  throughout  the  State. 

(There  will  be  some  modifications  in  this  plan  for  the  coming  year.) 

The  plan,  following  approval  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
became  effective  April  9,  1936,  at  which  time  a  little  over 
$12,000.00  of  the  Federal  fund  was  made  available  to  the  State 
Board  for  carrying  on  the  program  in  North  Carolina. 

On  April  15,  1936,  letters,  outlining  the  plan  and  enclosing 
blanks  for  requests  for  workers  and  agreements  for  participation 
in  the  child  welfare  service  program,  were  mailed  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  each  of  the  36  counties  to  be  serviced. 
On  April  20,  1936,  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  received  requests 
from  two  counties  asking  that  a  child  welfare  worker  be  placed 
in  these  respective  counties  by  May  1,  1936. 

The  county  officials  signing  this  request  agreement  are: 
Chairman,  County  Board  of  Commissioners;  Chairman,  County 
Board  of  Public  Welfare;  Judge  County  Juvenile  Court;  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 

B.   Staff 

Following  the  approval  of  the  plan,  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Child  Welfare  Services  and  two  Case  Consultants  were  employed 
on  the  staff  of  Division  of  Child  Welfare.  As  soon  as  possible, 
these  workers  visited  each  of  the  counties  in  which  it  was  con- 
templated child  welfare  workers  would  be  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  the  program  and  encouraging  the  county  officials 
to  request  that  the  county  be  so  serviced. 

Meantime  applications  were  received  from  prospective  workers 
for  positions  as  Child  Welfare  Assistants  in  the  county  units  or 
Departments  of  Public  Welfare.  When  an  applicant  meets  the 
following  requirements,  she  is  placed  on  the  "certified"  list  and 
referred  as  such  to  the  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare  who 
selects  their  local  worker  from  this  list.    These  requirements  are : 

1.  An  education  of  at  least  three  years  work  in  a  standard  or  accredited 
college. 
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2.  Two  quarters    (or  one  semester)    of  special  social  work  training  in  a 
school  of  social  work  or  public  welfare. 

3.  At  least  nine  months  successful  experience  as  a  caseworker. 

C.  Developments 

Until  July  1,  the  program  developed  rather  slowly  for  several 
reasons.  Chief  among  these  were  situations  in  the  counties  inci- 
dent to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  contemplated  election  of  a 
full-time  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  County  Welfare  Department.  By  June  30,  a  Child  Wel- 
fare Assistant  had  been  placed  in  each  of  three  counties,  namely, 
Martin  (placed  May  11),  Bertie  (placed  May  12),  and  Stokes 
(placed  June  1). 

At  the  end  of  the  biennial  period,  there  were  indications  that 
the  placement  of  county  Child  Welfare  Assistants  would  proceed 
more  rapidly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

D.  The  State  Advisory  Committee 

On  December  12,  1935,  a  group  of  social  workers  and  citizens 
representing  organizations  in  the  state  interested  in  child  welfare 
were  called  to  Raleigh  by  the  Commissioner  for  a  conference  on 
the  North  Carolina  program  and  gave  much  valued  assistance  in 
shaping  the  plan.  The  group  met  again  on  June  25,  1936,  was 
presented  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  progress  of  the  program 
to  that  date  and  effected  a  permanent  organization  as  the  State 
Advisory  Child  Welfare  Committee  to  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Orphans'  Home  at  Barium  Springs  and  representative  of  the 
North  Carolina  Orphanage  Association,  was  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Other  organizations  represented  on 
the  Committee  are : 

State  Association  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare 

State  Association  of  Clerks  of  Court 

State  Association  of  County  Commissioners 

Child  Welfare  Committee,  State  Parent-Teacher  Association 

Child  Welfare  Committee,  North  Carolina  Department 
American  Legion  and  Auxiliary 

Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina 

Committee  on  "The  Child",  North  Carolina  State  Conference 
for  Social  Service 

Public  Welfare  Committee,  North  Carolina  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs 

North  Carolina  Chapter  of  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers 

School  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 
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VII.   Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  dependent,  neglected,  and  pre- 
delinquent children  of  the  state,  and  the  nature  and  volume  of 
work  which  should  be  carried  on  for  their  aid,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Division  are : 

1.  That  the  North  Carolina  Mothers'  Aid  law  be  amended  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  in 
order  that  a  portion  of  the  Federal  fund  for  "Aid  to  Dependent 
Children"  be  made  available  to  needy  children  of  this  state; 

2.  That  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $100,000.00  be  appropriated  for  a  State 
fund  for  "Aid  to  Dependent  Children"  for  each  year  of  the  biennium 
of  1937-3  9,  with  5  %  of  this  sum  being  made  available  if  necessary 
for  administration  of  fund.  This  sum  is  based  on  the  needs  of  children 
in  the  state  as  indicated  in  the  survey  of  all  child-caring  institutions 
and  county  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  made  in  the  winter  of 
1935-36; 

3.  That  the  sum  of  $10,000.00  be  appropriated  for  the  State  Boarding 
Home  fund  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  of  1937-39; 

4.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  budget  or  appropriation  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  salary  of  an 
Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Division  whose  chief  duty  will  be  to 
carry  on  the  heavy  correspondence  incident  to  child-placing  and 
adoptions,  both  intra-  and  inter-state; 

5.  That  further  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  illegitimate  child  be 
enacted,  these  measures  being  sponsored  by  several  organizations  and 
agencies  in  the  state; 

6.  That  the  child  welfare  laws  of  the  state  be  codified  and  strengthened. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  as  it  relates  to  the  supervision  of  the  state,  county,  and 
city,  charitable,  penal,  and  correctional  institutions.  Other  respon- 
sibilities of  this  Division  are:  To  assist  in  the  coordination  of 
community  and  institutional  efforts  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
delinquent  children  by  encouraging  the  development  and  use  of 
local  provisions  for  such  children — reserving  institutional  care 
only  for  those  who  cannot  be  handled  successfully  otherwise — and 
by  promoting  better  supervision  of  delinquent  children  paroled 
from  State  institutions ;  to  advise  with  local  workers  in  regard  to 
institutional  provisions ;  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  the  prison  organizations  of  the  various  states  in  se- 
curing social  data  in  regard  to  prisoners  whose  residences  or 
whose  families  are  in  North  Carolina ;  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Paroles  in  regard  to  adult  parole  work  when 
called  upon  to  do  so;  to  provide  statistical  service  on  juvenile 
court  work,  institutional  populations,  and  costs  of  county  home 
maintenance;  publication  and  distribution  of  state  institutional 
biennial  reports  in  cooperation  with  State  institutions;  and  any 
other  services  which  the  Division  may  be  called  upon  to  render, 
or  which  the  Director  of  the  Division  may  be  called  upon  to 
render  as  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  is  composed  of  a  Director,  who  is  also 
Secretary  of  the  State  Eugenics  Board;  an  Assistant  Director, 
who  is  also  Field  Agent;  two  secretary-stenographers,  one  of 
whom  is  employed  by  the  Eugenics  Board.  Beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1936-37,  the  field  staff  of  the  Division  of  Field  Social 
Work,  recently  created  under  the  State  Board,  will  do  most  of  the 
field  work  for  the  Division.  This  will  enable  the  Division  to  do 
more  effective  work. 

I.   INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERVISION 

Institutional  supervision  as  it  relates  to  the  state  and  local 
charitable,  penal,  and  correctional  institutions  indicated  on  the 
following  page,  includes  inspections  and  recommendations,  inves- 
tigations of  complaints,  and  special  studies  of  the  institutions  in 
some  instances,  approval  of  plans  for  new  jails,  county  homes, 
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and  detention  homes.  Supervision  as  interpreted  in  our  work 
also  includes  services  to  institutions  such  as  assistance  in  plan- 
ning programs  and  establishing  policies. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
LOCATION 

POPULATION 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

June  30, 
1932 

June  30, 
1934 

June  30, 
|      1936 

Dr.  F.  M.  Register,  Kinston 

646 
1,871 
1,950 

1,898 

148 
339 
357 

338 
23 
43 

130 

497 
188 

171 

15 

46 

7,253 

629 
1,885 
2,005 
2,101 

145 
442 
363 

350 
19 
41 

125 

495 
196 

178 

12 

42 

7,546 

625 

Dr.  W.  C  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Dr.  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

1,922 

2,005 

2,056 

Dr.   W.    M.   Roberts,   Chief  Sur- 

163 

Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

Dr.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton 

470 

*North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf.. 
♦School  for  the  White  Blind  and 

376 

342 

W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

10 

Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 
S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

42 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual   Train- 

120 
463 

Morrison   Training   School,    Negro 

143 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School 
for  Girls 

Miss   Grace   M.    Robson,    Eagle 

154 

**North  Carolina  School  for  Negro 
Girls 

Miss  Hilda  Allen,  Efland 

13 

64 

State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission  Prison  Department- 

Oscar    Pitts,    Acting    Executive 

8,668 

Total.... 

15,913 

16,574 

17,636 

COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS 

100  County  Jails  (approximate  popv 

1,600 

3,050 

450 

1,600 

3,045 

3,11 

39  County  Prison  Farms  and  Wort 

45° 

Total                                              

3,045 

5,100 

5,167 

♦-Population  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
**-Private  institution  with  State  aid. 


A.   Inspections  and  Investigations 

During  the  past  two  years,  one  or  more  inspections  have  been 
made  of  the  State  and  local  institutions.  The  following  table 
shows  the  extent  of  this  work : 

1.     Inspections  Number 

State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  Prison  Division  Units 
including  Central  Prison,  two  prison  farms,  women's  unit  and  81 

prison   camps 134 

Sixteen  State  institutions 45 


State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  67 

Eighty  six  county  homes 133 

County   sanatoriums    8 

100  county  jails 169 

City  jails 79 

County  prison  farms  and  workhouses 15 

City  and  county  juvenile  detention  quarters 19 

2.     Investigation  of  Complaints  Number 

Complaints  from  State  prisoners 16 

Complaints  from  inmates  of  county  jails 9 

Complaints  from  town  jails 3 

Complaints  from  inmates  of  county  homes 3 

Complaints  from  inmates  of  State  institutions 3 

Copies  of  inspection  reports  with  recommendations  have  been 
sent  to  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions. In  most  instances  where  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
follow  up  inspections  it  has  been  found  that  the  recommendations 
have  resulted  in  improvements  being  made. 

Inspections  of  the  State  and  local  institutions  should  be  made 
at  least  twice  a  year.  With  such  a  limited  field  service  the 
Division  has  been  unable  to  accomplish  so  much. 

B.  Developments  and  Special  Needs  in  Institutions  for  Juvenile  Delinquents 

As  is  indicated  on  the  table  on  page  66,  there  has  been  a 
definite  decline  in  the  population  of  the  institutions  for  delinquent 
children.  Various  reasons  for  this  decline  have  been  suggested, 
such  as  better  social  work  in  the  communities,  more  adequate 
assistance  to  families  over  the  state,  the  establishment  of  more 
definite  intake  policies  by  some  of  the  institutions,  and  that  the 
length  of  time  a  child  is  kept  in  the  institution  has  been  reduced. 

MORRISON  TRAINING   SCHOOL 

At  Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  boys,  where  the  popu- 
lation during  the  past  two  years  has  been  as  high  as  210,  a  careful 
study  revealed  that  the  institution,  on  the  basis  of  floor  space  and 
air  space  available,  had  a  capacity  of  only  132.  Through  the  use 
of  double  deck  beds,  in  some  instances,  the  maximum  capacity 
might  be  regarded  as  160.  The  standard  for  determining  the 
capacity  of  sleeping  quarters  of  an  institution  is  fifty  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  child.  The 
institution  at  the  time  the  study  was  made  had  210  boys  but 
only  130  single  beds  in  use.  It  was,  therefore,  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Superintendent  that  the  population  be 
reduced  and  not  be  permitted  to  go  above  160  until  additional  pro- 
visions were  made.     Within  a  few  months  the  population  was 
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reduced  to  155  and  it  has  not  exceeded  this  number  since  April  30, 
1936. 

Other  recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  the  study  were : 

(1)  That  additional  single  beds  be  provided  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  having  more  than  one  boy  occupying  one  bed. 

(2)  That  telephone  service  be  provided  and  maintained. 

(3)  That  better  living  accommodations  be  provided  for  staff  members. 

(4)  That  a  laundry  and  laundry  equipment  be  provided. 

(5)  That  in  order  to  supplement  the  food  supply,  additional  milk  cows 
be  secured  and  that  poultry  raising  be  included  in  the  program. 

(6)  That  the  Superintendent  set  up  a  routine  procedure  for  the  study  and 
classification  of  boys  in  order  to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  placing 
them  in  the  school  and  fitting  them  into  the  work  program. 

This  procedure  would  also  provide  for  setting  individual  goals  and 
for  measuring  the  boy's  progress  in  the  institution  as  well  as 
pointing  the  way  to  a  closer  tie-up  between  school,  vocational 
training,  and  work  programs. 

(7)  That  the  minimum  age  limit  for  children  accepted  in  the  institution 
be  set  at  ten  years.  (This  policy  has  been  adopted  since  the  recom- 
mendation was  made.) 

(8)  That  detention  quarters  sufficient  to  house  five  or  more  boys  be  pro- 
vided in  the  west  wing  of  Varser  building.  (This  has  been  done,  the 
work  being  completed  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  biennial  period.) 

In  making  the  study  of  Morrison,  we  were  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  Professor  S.  B.  Simmons,  Itinerant 
Teacher-Trainer  of  the  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Trigg,  Negro  High  School  In- 
spector for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Professor  Sim- 
mons was  requested  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  voca- 
tional educational  program  functions  in  providing  practical  train- 
ing for  the  boys,  while  Inspector  Trigg  was  asked  to  consider  the 
effectiveness  of  the  academic  educational  program  as  a  part  of  the 
general  institutional  plan  of  training. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  presented  in  the  two 
reports  filed  following  the  study  indicated  that  there  was  a  defi- 
nite need  for  closer  coordination  of  academic  and  vocational 
educational  efforts  and  that  there  was  a  particular  need  for  a  close 
tie-up  between  vocational  training  and  work  assignments.  The 
necessity  of  studying  boys  through  the  use  of  intelligence,  apti- 
tude, and  achievement  tests  as  a  basis  for  making  school  and 
work  assignments  was  pointed  out. 

These  and  other  recommendations  not  presented  here  because 
of  limited  space  should  be  helpful  in  developing  a  more  adequate 
program  at  Morrison  Training  School. 
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The  need  for  additional  dormitory  space  at  Morrison  is  very- 
urgent  and  it  is  recommended  that  four  additional  cottages  with 
a  capacity  of  30  each  be  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1937. 

JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

In  1935,  a  study  of  Jackson  Training  School  was  made  and 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  survey,  the 
following  general  recommendations  should  be  recorded : 

(1)  That  a  more  adequate  and  constructive  program  for  care  and 
training,  based  on  thorough  individual  case  studies  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  staff,  be  inaugurated.  Such  a  program  would  in- 
volve case  conferences  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  weekly,  or 
at  least  every  two  weeks. 

(2)  That  boys  be  placed  in  cottages  according  to  size  and  age;  that  boys 
be  assigned  to  work,  in  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis  of  trust- 
worthiness, general  adaptability,  and  interest;  and  that  boys  be 
shifted  to  other  jobs  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  cannot  adjust 
satisfactorily  in  the  work  assigned. 

(3)  That  the  time  for  paroling  boys  be  determined  by  the  boy's  progress 
in  the  institution,  present  home  situation,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
age  and  length  of  time  spent  in  the  institution. 

(4)  That  the  Superintendent  exercise  closer  supervision  over  all  matters 
of  discipline  by  requiring  that  problem  cases  be  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, or  to  some  other  person  in  charge  during  his  absence,  before 
any  punishments  are  administered.  That  records  of  all  punishments 
be  kept  in  the  boy's  individual  file. 

(5)  That  awards  and  privileges  be  given  for  constructive  efforts  in  work, 
study,  and  play,  thus  emphasizing  the  positive  character  of  institu- 
tional treatment. 

Such  a  program  as  above  outlined  appears  to  be  the  more 
intelligent  method  of  dealing  with  disciplinary  problems  and 
should  eliminate  the  necessity  for  drastic  punishments  of  any 
kind  in  institutions. 

It  was  later  recommended  that  the  institution  adopt  the  policy 
of  receiving  no  boys  under  age  ten. 

Since  these  recommendations  were  made,  the  boys  have  been 
assigned  to  cottages  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  Superin- 
tendent is  exercising  a  closer  supervision  over  disciplinary  prob- 
lems and  a  satisfactory  method  of  reporting  such  problems  has 
been  devised. 

The  Trades  building,  which  was  completed  late  in  1932,  has 
not  been  used  because  no  equipment  has  been  provided.  An  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  equipment  should  be  made 
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in  order  that  the  institution  may  give  more  adequate  training  in 
special  trades. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1935  made  provision  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  for  Indian  boys  at  Jackson.  At  the  end 
of  the  biennial  period,  this  building,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty, 
was  practically  completed  and  equipped  for  use.  This  brings  the 
total  capacity  of  the  School  to  500. 

EASTERN  CAROLINA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Although  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  established  for 
white  boys  under  age  18,  has  a  capacity  of  150,  the  monthly  re- 
ports received  from  the  school  since  1931  show  that  it  has  never 
been  crowded  and  that  the  total  number  of  boys  there  at  any  one 
time  has  been  as  high  as  150  only  a  few  times  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  approximate  average  daily  population  of  the 
School  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  follows : 
1931-32 130 

1932-33 150 

1933-3  4 140 

1934-3  5 135 

193  5-3  6 126 

During  the  same  period  the  population  of  Jackson  Training 
School  has  run  as  follows: 

1931-32 478 

1932-33 475 

1933-34 490 

1934-35 475 

193  5-3  6 455 

By  readjusting  intake  policies  at  Jackson  so  that  no  boys  un- 
der age  ten  and  no  boys  who  are  primarily  dependent  rather  than 
delinquent  would  be  admitted,  as  has  been  recommended,  the 
average  daily  population  would  undoubtedly  be  considerably  less. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Jackson  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
provide  for  all  delinquent  white  boys  under  age  16  who  need  to  be 
institutionalized.  Looking  at  the  situation  from  this  point  of 
view  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  statutory  provisions  for 
Eastern  Carolina  be  amended  to  provide  for  delinquent  white  boys 
and  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  thus  leaving 
Jackson  Training  School  to  provide  for  all  white  boys  under  age 
16. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Jackson  is  almost  too  large  for  one 
institution,  another  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
admissions  to  Jackson  be  restricted  to  the  Western  half  of  the 
state  and  that  admissions  to  Eastern  Carolina  be  restricted  to 
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the  Eastern  half  of  the  state.    This  arrangement  would  tend  to 
divide  the  load  between  the  two  institutions. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  one  of  these  plans  be 
adopted. 

SAMARCAND  MANOR 

The  classification  work  which  was  started  at  the  State  Home 
and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  more  than  three  years  ago  has 
been  continued  with  marked  success  in  that  the  procedure  has 
provided  a  sound  working  basis  for  reorganizing  the  institutional 
program  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  girl.  Practically 
no  possibility  for  the  re-education  and  re-training  of  delinquent 
girls  has  been  left  unexplored.  Every  maintenance  job  in  the 
institution  has  been  exploited  for  vocational  training  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  girls,  a  job  analysis  having  been  made  in  order  to 
make  the  job  a  training  project.  A  close  tie-up  has  therefore  been 
established  between  academic  and  vocational  education  thus  pro- 
viding more  nearly  for  the  training  of  each  girl  on  the  basis  of 
mental  ability  and  peculiar  aptitudes. 

While  no  effort  will  be  made  to  present  all  the  needs  of  the 
institution  in  this  report,  the  need  for  additional  provisions  for 
medical  service  and  hospitalization  should  be  emphasized.  Pro- 
vision for  hospitalization  should  be  made  either  through  a  larger 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  or  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  unit  at  Samarcand. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  GIRLS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  provisions  for  the  institutional  care 
and  treatment  of  delinquent  Negro  girls  is  at  present  totally  in- 
adequate, it  is  recommended  that  the  State  establish  an  institu- 
tion on  the  property  offered  at  Efland,  or  that  an  institution  for 
this  purpose  be  established  at  some  central  point  in  the  state. 

The  School  at  Efland,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Federation 
of  Negro  Women's  Clubs,  with  a  small  grant-in-aid  from  the  State 
has  a  capacity  of  only  15.  The  capacity  of  the  State  Home  and 
Industrial  School  for  white  girls  is  250.  The  ratio  of  the  white 
population  of  the  state  to  the  Negro  population  is  approximately 
seven  to  three.  On  this  basis  the  State  should  provide  a  State 
institution  for  Negro  girls  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  115. 

C.   Other  State  Institutions 

STATE  HOSPITALS  AND  CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

In  view  of  the  crowded  conditions  at  the  three  State  Hospitals 
and  Caswell  Training  School  and  the  large  demand  for  additional 
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admissions,  the  General  Assembly  of  1935  provided  $500,000.00 
for  additions  to  these  institutions.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Federal  Public  Works  Administration  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $403,000.00. 

In  August,  1935,  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  to  prepare,  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  the  four  institutions,  a  statement  of  the  actual  needs 
of  each,  and  present  the  findings  to  the  Governor  and  the  Council 
of  State. 

Accordingly,  requests  for  additional  buildings  and  cost 
estimates  were  secured  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  institu- 
tions. At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Director  of 
Institutions  and  Corrections  analysed  the  requests  and  prepared  a 
plan  for  distributing  the  total  amount  available,  $903,000.00, 
State  and  Federal,  among  the  four  institutions  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  actual  needs  of  each. 

On  August  30,  the  Governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  State  to  consider  the  requests  of  the  institutions  and  to  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  the  funds.  The  Superintendents  of 
the  institutions,  The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Institutions  and  Corrections  attended  the  meeting  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor. 

A  committee,  composed  of  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bud- 
get, The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  was  requested  to  review 
the  whole  matter  and  present  a  formal  report  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Council  of  State.  The  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Council  of  State  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
30.  The  following  summary  from  the  report  indicates  the  pro- 
posed buildings  for  each  institution,  the  estimated  costs  of  con- 
struction, and  the  number  of  patients  to  be  provided  for  at  each 
institution : 

State  Hospital,  Raleigh 

1  building  for  Inebriates 75  patients  $110,000 

2  buildings  for  Epileptics 80          "  55,000 

1   building  for  Women 50          "  65,000 

205  $230,000 
State  Hospital,  Morganton 

1   building  for  Men 100  patients          $142,000 

1   building  for  Men,  Pellagra 50  "                     40,000 

1   building  for  Women,  Pellagra 50  40,000 

200  $222,000 
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State  Hospital,   Goldsboro 

1   building  for  Tubercular  patients 50  patients  $    90,000 

1  building  for  Feeble  minded 150          "  70,000 

1   building  for  Women 100           "  70,000 


300  $230,000 

Caswell  Training  School 

1   building  for  Problem  Boys 20   patients  $    18,000 

8  dormitories     200  "                   112,000 

1   School  and  Auditorium  building 57,000 

Addition  to  Junior  building 5  6,000 

Dining  room  for  Employees 4,000 

Dairy  barn 24,000 


225  $221,000 

Work  was  started  on  each  of  these  projects  late  in  1935  and 
practically  all  of  them  were  nearing  completion  by  the  end  of  the 
biennial  period. 

The  fact  that  an  average  of  more  than  100  mental  patients 
have  been  confined  in  the  county  jails  during  each  of  the  past 
twelve  months  is  some  indication  of  the  acute  need  for  additional 
provisions  for  these  institutions.  Even  with  the  additions  at 
Caswell  Training  School,  bringing  the  total  capacity  to  850,  pro- 
visions for  mentally  defective  children  will  still  be  very  inade- 
quate. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Caswell  is  large  enough  for  one 
institution,  it  is  recommended  that  the  State  provide  for  a  similar 
institution  in  the  Western  part  of  the  state. 

orthopedic  hospital 

The  Orthopedic  Hospital,  which  was  opened  as  a  State  insti- 
tution in  1921,  has  done  remarkable  work  with  numbers  of  indi- 
gent crippled  children  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  without 
treatment.  Indigent  children  under  age  16  of  both  races  who  can 
be  aided  by  treatment  are  admitted  free.  Although  the  capacity 
of  the  Hospital  is  150,  more  than  400  children  have  been  treated 
annually  for  the  past  four  years. 

Monthly  clinics  are  conducted  by  the  Hospital  at  Gastonia, 
and  also  at  Goldsboro,  for  the  Eastern  section  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  make  possible  examinations  for  all  crippled  children  who 
might  be  aided  by  treatment. 

STATE  PROVISION  FOR  TUBERCULAR  PATIENTS 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  Western  Sanatorium,  now  under 
construction,  the  State  will  have  provided  well  for  tubercular 
patients.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  required  payment  of 
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at  least  fifty  cents  per  day  for  every  patient  at  the  State  Sana- 
torium has  served  to  deprive  a  number  of  indigent  persons  of 
this  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  all  indigent 
patients  be  admitted  to  the  State  Sanatorium  and  the  New 
Western  Sanatorium  free  of  charge. 

D.  State  Prison  System 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  State  prison  system  under  the 
State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  many  respects.  On  June  30,  1934,  the 
Prison  Division  housed  7546  prisoners  in  85  units,  41  of  them 
permanent  (concrete  or  brick)  structures  with  modern  provisions 
in  the  way  of  utilities ;  8  semi-permanent  structures  where  re- 
modeling or  replacements  need  to  be  made ;  and  36  temporary  or 
portable  camps  not  very  well  suited  for  housing  prisoners.  On 
June  30,  1936,  the  8668  prisoners  were  housed  in  85  units,  54  of 
them  permanent  structures,  8  semi-permanent  structures,  and  23 
temporary  or  portable  camps.  Central  Prison,  Caledonia  Prison 
Farm,  and  Camp  Polk  Farm  are  included  in  these  summaries  as 
permanent  units. 

In  addition  to  the  progress  made  in  regard  to  housing  condi- 
tions, information  obtained  through  inspections,  and  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  relatively  few  complaints,  indicates  that  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners  has  been 
made. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  any  improvement  with  respect  to 
treatment  of  prisoners  will  be  offset  by  the  sensation  created  as  a 
result  of  two  Negro  prisoners  having  lost  their  feet  in  March, 
1935,  following  a  period  of  solitary  confinement  in  a  State  Prison 
camp  located  in  Mecklenburg  County.  There  is  very  strong  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  feet  of  these  men  became  infected  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  attention. 

The  Field  Agent  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Correc- 
tions investigated  the  complaint  made  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  these  prisoners.  The  facts  revealed  by  the  investigation  justi- 
fied the  action  of  the  State  Board  in  laying  the  matter  before  the 
Governor,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works 
Commission,  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Penal  Institutions,  and 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Judicial  District  in  which  Mecklenburg  is 
located,  for  further  action. 

The  services  of  the  camp  Physician,  two  camp  Superintend- 
ents, and  three  guards  were  discontinued  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission. 
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Late  in  March,  1935,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  requested,  through  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Prison  Division,  that  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  submit 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  prison  management.  In  accordance 
with  this  request  the  following  was  submitted  on  April  6,  1935 : 

"Since  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  imprisonment  is  the  protection 
of  society  or  the  law  abiding  citizens  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that 
major  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  correction  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
individual  prisoner — correction  of  physical  defects,  correction  of  mental 
handicaps,  and  a  correction  of  the  inadequate  training, — a  training  which 
permits  the  prisoner  to  hold  in  disrespect  and  derision  all  authority,  order 
and  the  rights  of  others — and  a  retraining  for  a  respect  for  these  things. 
It  is  only  through  the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  that  the  community 
can  really  be  protected. 

"If  this  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  there  must  not  only  be  a  desire 
and  an  intention  to  that  end,  but  a  serious  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
prison  officers  that  it  is  possible  that  many  offenders,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, may,  be  willing  with  the  proper  opportunities  and  encouragement, 
to  meet  the  prison  authorities  at  least  half  way  and  make  an  effort  'to 
conform  to  prison  life. 

"Proceeding  on  the  basis  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  is  to  accustom  them  to  order  and  work  and  to  strengthen  their 
moral  character,  thus  rehabiliting  them  in  order  that  they  may  make  a 
better  adjustment  to  society  upon  their  release,  the  matters  of  personnel, 
study  and  classification,  disciplinary  measures,  segregation  of  the  incor- 
rigibles,  and  recreation,  in  connection  with  prison  management,  are  here- 
with briefly  considered. 

"Classification.  All  the  problems  of  discipline,  such  as  idleness,  im- 
morality, etc.,  are  truly  clinical  problems.  In  other  words,  according  to 
Austin  H.  McCormick,  'Anybody  who  thinks  that  a  prison  system  can  be 
based  on  inspired  personalities,  with  the  wardens  inspiring  the  men  to 
be  good,  is  just  optimistic'  He  believes  that  it's  a  job  for  medical 
officers,  educators,  social  or  human  engineers,  and  industrial  experts. 

"Every  person  committed  to  a  penal  or  correctional  institution  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  anti-social  for  some  reason.  It  is  the  job  of  the  institution 
to  find  that  reason  and  wherever  possible  to  give  approved  scientific 
treatment. 

"If  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  to  the  social  code  is  to  be  the  aim 
of  our  prisons,  a  searching  classification  procedure  should  be  adopted. 
Such  a  procedure  should:  (1)  segregate  the  habitual  criminal,  and  (2) 
designate  intensive  training  and  constructive  treatment  for  the  youthful 
and  first  offender;  in  fact,  any  prisoner  for  whom  there  is  hope  of  rehabili- 
tation should  be  included  in  this  group.  Wherever  possible,  prisoners 
should  be  classified  from  a  vocational  and  adaptability  point  of  view  in 
order  that  the  capacities  of  each  person  may  be  used  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage by  the  institution  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  individual. 

"Study  and  classification  of  offenders,  from  the  standpoint  of  institu- 
tional management,  is  proving  itself  to  be  the  most  constructive  plan  in 
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use  in  that  it  provides  an  ideal  administrative  system  for  individualized 
routine  case  study  and  record  keeping;  a  scientific  basis  for  modern 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  offenders;  and  a  means  for  routine  check-up 
on  progress  and  proofs  of  eligibility  for  parole  or  discharge. 

"It  naturally  follows  that  if  it  is  important  to  classify  prisoners  it  is 
also  essential  to  classify  prison  units  in  order  that  there  shall  be  provision 
for  youthful  offenders  of  both  races,  incorrigibles,  and  for  mental  or 
physical  defectives.  This  would  tie  in  with  a  larger  use  of  special-privi- 
lege or  honor  camps,  and  camps  for  problem  prisoners.  The  latter  camps 
should  have  no  title  indicating  a  stigma,  but  former  should*  have  titles 
and/or  practices  denoting  privilege.  A  prisoner  should  be  required  to  earn 
transfer  to  special-privilege  camp,  but  would  remain  in  others  unless  he 
showed  special  effort  and  behavior.  Figures  show  some  10%  of  prisoners 
in  "C"  grade;  (actually  8.4%,  according  to  sample  study  of  27  camps  in 
1934-35  inspections,  and  9.2%  of  62  camps  in  1933-34  inspections), 
though  not  necessarily  are  all  of  incorrigible  nature.  The  present  system 
has  the  necessary  units  for  such  practice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that  especially  trained  and  experienced  personnel  are  needed  for  the  more 
difficult  units. 

"In  order  to  provide  these  services  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
invest  more  money  in  the  prison  program.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  prisons 
spends  about  $1.06  per  prisoner  per  day.     North  Carolina  spends  $0.49. 

"Personnel.  An  outstanding  prison  authority  makes  this  statement: 
'The  answer  to  our  problem  is  personnel.  I'm  willing  to  have  poor 
buildings  if  you'll  give  me  a  good  personnel". 

"The  choice  of  the  whole  personnel  of  the  prison  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  as  to  ability,  and  particularly,  as  regards  character. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  State  must  be  willing  to  provide  a  salary 
scale  that  will  provide  higher  types  of  prison  employees.  Theoretical  and 
practical  courses  for  the  prison  workers  should  be  organized  and  periodical 
meetings  dealing  with  prison  subjects  held. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  officials,  as  soon  as  they  have 
entered  service,  should  be  instructed  for  sufficient  time,  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  their  profession,  before  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  prisoners. 

"It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  all  officials  of  the 
prison  should  carry  out  their  work  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Their  duty 
is  not  only  to  keep  their  prisoners  in  safe  custody,  but  by  their  own 
conduct,  to  exercise  over  them  an  educative  influence.  For  instance,  a 
camp  superintendent  who  may  be  lax  or  slovenly  in  the  performance  of 
his  own  duties  can  hardly  expect  very  much  of  the  prisoner;  a  guard  who 
gets  drunk  and  curses  the  prisoner  can  expect  but  little  from  his  charge. 

"It  is  advisable  that  prison  medical  officers,  at  least  some  of  them, 
have  a  certain  knowledge  of  psychiatry. 

"In  prisons  where  the  teaching  of  prisoners  can  be  arranged,  qualified 
persons  should  be  engaged  with  this  object  in  view.  An  educational  pro- 
gram is  especially  needed  for  youthful  prisoners  who  have  their  lives 
before  them. 

"Disciplinary  Measures.  Where  prison  discipline  has  been  placed  on  a 
scientific  basis,  it  has  been  found  less  and  less  necessary  to  resort  to 
physical  force  and  coercive  restraint.     'There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the 
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whole  compass  of  penal  discipline,  than  its  studied  imposition  of  degre- 
dation  as  a  part  of  punishment.'  Organized  persuasion  should  replace 
such  methods.  In  cases  where  prisoners  must  be  disciplined,  the  prisoner 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  defense.  This  may  insure  both 
fairer  treatment  and  inspire  more  confidence  in  the  prisoner  that  he  will  be 
fairly  treated. 

"Morale  and  respect  may  be  strengthened  through  offering  awards  and 
hope  to  the  prisoner,  rather  than  by  making  threats  and  breaking  his 
spirit.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  who  so  deserve  are  given 
awards  and  privileges,  and  equal  care  in  seeing  that  none  who  is  unde- 
serving be  given  promotion  or  awards.  'Since  hope  is  a  more  potent 
agent  than  fear,  it  should  be  made  an  ever  present  force  in  the  minds  of 
prisoners,  by  a  well-devised  and  skilfully-applied  system  of  rewards  for 
good  conduct,  industry,  and  attention  to  learning.  Rewards,  more  than 
punishments,  are  essential  to  every  good  prison  system.' 

"Aid  in  maintaining  morale  may  be  had  by  deducting  a  number  of  days 
(few  or  more  depending  on  seriousness  of  offense)  from  total  of  gain 
time  already  made. 

"All  punishments  and,  discplinary  measures  should  be  as  small  as  con- 
sistent with  good  morale,  as  heavier  penalties  tend  to  reduce  hope  and  thus 
encourage  incorrigibility.  Hope  of  earning  gain  time  is  a  great  incentive 
to  good  conduct. 

"Permission  and  means  for  all  prisoners  to  make  complaint  to  the 
camp  superintendent  and/or  supervisors,  of  any  seeming  unfairness  or 
personal  problem  should  be  provided;  and  these  officials  should  try  to 
adjust  these  grievances.  This  means  additional  work,  but  may  produce 
results.  No  person  sorely  disturbed  by  problems  is  in  a  position  to  do  his 
best. 

"When  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  more  drastic  form  of  discipline, 
solitary  confinement  or  isolation  cells  may  be  found  effective.  Although 
it  may  not  be  practicable  to  include  such  provisions  in  each  camp,  they 
might  be  provided  at  some  central  point  in  each  of  the  five  highway 
divisions. 

"Many  progressive  prisons  use  effectively  a  type  of  isolation  cells 
which  is  no  different  from  the  regular  standard  prison  cell  in  size,  lighting, 
ventilation,  heating,  and  plumbing. 

"Disciplinary  punishments  which,  by  their  nature  or  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  may  have  consequences  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
such  as  the  reduction  of  food  below  the  ordinary  ration,  or  the  reduction 
or  deprivation  of  open  air  exercise,  should  never  be  applied  for  more  than 
a  strictly  limited  period  and  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  medical 
officer. 

"Recreation.  For  the  leisure  hours,  particularly  over  the  week-end, 
recreational  activities  should  be  made  available.  Participation  in  such 
activities,  however,  should  not  be  made  compulsory  as  the  prisoner  may 
prefer  quiet  and  rest  during  the  hours  he  is  not  at  work. 

"General  Observation.  There  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
will  always  be  difficulties  to  some  extent  in  prison  management  in  the 
state  as  long  as  there  are  thirty  and  sixty  day  road  sentences.  A  longer 
period,  not  under  six  months,  would  be  better  if  a  probation  system  could 
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be  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Court  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
the  short  term  prisoners. 

"Steady,  active,  honorable  labor  of  prisoners  is  to  be  commended.  In 
all  prison  systems,  however,  the  danger  of  subordinating  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  the  prisoner  to  the  material  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  returns  of  his  labor,  is  to  be  avoided.  It  should  never  be  said  that 
commercialism  is  the  first  thought  and  practice  in  connection  with  a  state 
prison  system.  Perhaps  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  that  in 
North  Carolina." 

The  Prison  Division  has  plans  under  way  for  beginning  within 
the  next  few  months  the  study  and  classification  of  prisoners, 
although  it  will  be  possible  to  extend  this  work  only  to  felons  at 
present. 

The  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellent  remodeling  job  which  has  been  done 
at  Central  Prison,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Prison  Hospital. 

The  removal  of  women  prisoners  from  Central  Prison  to  a 
separate  unit  in  Wake  County  was  a  great  improvement,  although 
this  arrangement  could  be  approved  only  as  a  temporary  measure 
pending  construction  of  a  Woman's  Prison  which  the  Commission 
has  planned  to  establish. 

It  is  very  urgent  that  this  proposed  plan  be  carried  out  at  an 
early  date. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  State  Prison 
system  since  the  State  took  over  the  county  prisoners  in  1931  and 
gives  some  indication  of  the  location  and  work  of  prisoners. 
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E.   State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women,  Kinston 

The  Farm  Colony  for  Women  was  established  in  1927  as  a 
reformatory  or  correctional  institution  for  women  convicted  of 
misdemeanors.  It  was  opened  with  a  capacity  of  30  on  March  1, 
1929.  The  completion  of  another  building  by  June  30,  1930, 
brought  the  capacity  up  to  60.  The  institution  has  handled  during 
the  eight  years  and  four  months  of  operation  more  than  400 
women.  Considering  the  type  of  work  which  has  been  done  and 
the  fact  that  the  capacity  has  been  small,  the  institution  has  done 
a  good  job. 

It  was  at  the  Farm  Colony  that  the  value  of  study  and  classi- 
fication of  offenders  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sound  basis 
for  care  and  treatment  was  first  demonstrated  in  North  Carolina. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commis- 
sion plans  to  establish  a  unit  for  women  in  the  near  future  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1935  provided  that 
women  age  18  and  over  convicted  of  misdemeanors  may  be  com- 
mitted to  this  unit,  indicates  the  need  of  some  readjustment  in  so 
far  as  the  Farm  Colony  is  concerned. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
1937  make  the  Farm  Colony  especially  responsible  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  defective  deliquent  women  age  16  and  up,  and 
that  the  terms  of  commitment  be  made  indefinite  so  that  perma- 
nent custodial  care  may  be  given  those  who  need  it. 

F.   City  and  County  Institutions 

1.   COUNTY  HOMES 

The  population  of  the  86  county  homes  maintained  during  the 
past  two  years  remained  fairly  constant.  The  total  average  daily 
population  was  approximately  3100.  The  total  population  of  the 
86  homes  on  June  30,  1936,  was  3117.  The  distribution  as  to  race 
and  sex  on  June  30,  was : 
White  men  White  women  Negro  men         Negro  women  Total 

1133  1092  511  381  3117 

The  reports  for  June  indicate  that  129  children  under  age  16 
were  cared  for  in  31  of  the  86  county  homes  at  some  time  during 
the  month.  Reports  received  from  the  other  55  counties  showed 
no  children  in  the  homes  during  the  month.  Inspection  reports 
indicate  that  about  the  same  number  of  children  have  been  placed 
in  county  homes  during  the  past  two  years  as  were  so  placed 
during  the  previous  two  years.  However,  two  observations 
should  be  made.  The  first  is  that  a  large  number  of  them  were 
placed  there  temporarily  pending  more  satisfactory  placements 
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and  second  that  those  who  remain  in  the  county  homes  for  any 
long  periods  of  time  are  usually  mentally  defective.  Two  years 
ago  Burke  and  Haywood  County  Homes  had  almost  one  third  of 
the  total  number  of  children  being  cared  for  in  county  homes. 
The  last  inspection  showed  that  Burke  had  only  three  children  in 
the  county  home  and  Haywood  had  23  children. 

On  the  basis  of  information  obtained  during  inspections, 
county  home  buildings  have  been  defined  as  adequate  for  needs 
or  inadequate  and  rated  according  to  type  of  maintenance  given 
the  physical  plant  as  follows : 

Buildings  Buildings 

Maintenance                                                  Adequate  Inadequate  Total 

Good 14                           2  16 

Fair    15                         17  32 

Poor 8                         30  38 

Total 37  49  86 

As  the  tabulation  above  indicates,  adequate  buildings  receive 
much  better  care  than  inadequate  buildings. 

Of  the  86  homes,  42  provide  for  "fair"  protection  against  fire 
hazards  while  44  afford  very  "poor"  protection. 

Furnace  heat  is  used  in  47  homes  while  heaters  or  open  fires 
are  used  in  the  remaining  39. 

Seventy-three  of  the  homes  have  electric  lights,  one  has  a 
Carbide  system,  and  an  even  dozen  still  use  oil  lamps. 

Bathing  facilities  are  available  for  all  persons  in  58  of  the 
county  homes.  In  three  other  homes  bathing  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  white  inmates  but  not  for  Negroes.  Toilets  with  running 
water  are  available  for  all  persons  in  64  county  homes  and 
similar  provisions  for  white  inmates  only  in  three  other  county 
homes. 

The  following  tabulations  according  to  type  of  maintenance 
and  type  of  buildings  is  a  comparison  between  the  county  homes 
where  the  Superintendent  is  paid  on  a  salary  basis  and  in  those 
where  the  Superintendent  is  paid  on  a  fee  basis. 

Superintendent  of  Home  Paid  on  Salary  Basis 

Maintenance  Buildings 

Adequate  Inadequate 

No.  Percent  No.  Percent 

Good 12  17.6  2  2.9 

Fair    12  17.6  14  20.6 

Poor 8  11.8  20  29.5 

Totals 32  47.0  36  53.0 
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Maintenance 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 


Superintendent  of  Home  Paid  on  Fee  Basis 

Buildings 


Adequate 


No. 


Percent 
11.1 
16.7 
0.0 


Inadequate 
No.  Percent 

0  0 

3  16.7 

10  55.5 


Totals 


27.8 


13 


72.2 


All  of  the  homes  are  included  in  the  tabulation.  Seventy  nine 
per  cent  of  the  counties  have  Superintendents  paid  on  salary 
basis.  These  same  counties  have  86.5  per  cent  of  adequate 
buildings.  Furthermore  87.5  per  cent  of  well  maintained  plants 
are  found  in  counties  paying  salaries  as  compared  to  12.5  per 
cent  of  those  well  maintained  in  counties  paying  fees.  Counties 
paying  fees  do  excel  in  one  respect — poor  maintenance.  Com- 
pare: fee  counties  have  only  21  per  cent  of  total  homes  but  26 
per  cent  of  the  poorly  maintained. 

Sixty  eight  County  Home  Superintendents  are  paid  on  a  salary 
basis,  salaries  ranging  from  $20.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  Main- 
tenance is  usually  provided  in  addition  to  salaries.  The  average 
salary  paid  is  $77.16.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  superin- 
tendent's wife  is  paid  a  separate  salary  as  matron  and  in  some 
other  instances  the  wife  is  expected  to  serve  without  separate 
salary. 

The  remaining  18  County  Home  Superintendents  are  paid  on  a 
fee  basis.  These  fees  range  from  $5.00  per  person  per  month  to 
$25.00.  % 

Of  the  18  counties  paying  fees  the  distribution  is  as  follows : 


1 

@    $5.00  per 

month  per  person 

2 

@ 

$10.00  per 

month  per  person 

2 

"       5.50      " 

" 

1 

" 

11.00      " 

"          "          " 

1 

"       8.00      " 

»>          »>          i> 

1 

" 

12.00      " 

" 

1 
1 
1 

8.40      " 

8.50      " 

"       9.00      " 

>»          >>          »> 

3 
4 
1 

» 

12.50      " 
15.00      " 
25.00      " 

„ 

Average  is  $11.69  and  median  $11.75 
Superintendents  paid  on  this  basis  also  are  provided  with 
living  quarters  and  a  farm,  rent  free. 

Although  the  practices  vary  somewhat,  the  per  capita  fees 
paid  the  Superintendents  are  for  board  and  personal  service  to 
inmates.  In  addition  to  this,  the  counties  provide  medical  care, 
clothing,  and  home  equipment.  In  only  rare  instances  are  pro- 
visions made  for  incidental  spending  money  for  inmates  although 
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it  is  rather  a  general  practice  to  supply  tobacco  to  the  individuals 
who  use  it. 

Medical  care  is  usually  provided  through  the  County  Physi- 
cian who  receives  a  salary  from  the  county  and  is  subject  to  call 
at  any  time  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  home.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  physicians  make  regular  routine  visits  to  the  county  home 
weekly  or  more  often.  Others  make  occasional  visits  or  visit 
only  when  a  patient  is  under  treatment  or  when  called  by  the 
Superintendent. 

There  are  registered  nurses  employed  in  five  homes  and 
practical  nurses  employed  in  12  others.  In  all  the  others,  the  only 
nursing  care  is  given  by  the  matron,  wife  of  the  superintendent, 
and  other  inmates  of  the  home. 

Financial  reports  on  county  homes  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1936,  have  been  received  from  the  County  Auditors  of  all 
counties  operating  county  homes,  except  Polk,  Sampson,  and 
Swain.     (See  tables  on  page  127.) 

The  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  83  county 
homes  was  reported  at  $662,626.82  as  compared  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $500,531.00  for  78  county  homes  during  the  calendar  year 
1933.  Both  figures  include  repairs,  improvements,  and  the  cost 
of  farm  operations. 

The  total  average  daily  population  of  the  83  homes  on  the 
basis  of  reports  received  from  County  Auditors  was  3381.  In 
comparison  with  an  estimate  based  on  monthly  reports  received 
during  the  past  year,  the  average  daily  population  of  3381  appears 
to  be  too  high.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  around  200 
prisoners  serving  sentences  at  county  homes  were  included. 

The  per  capita  cost  shows  an  increase  of  26.79  per  cent  over 
that  for  1933.  For  that  period,  the  average  monthly  per  capita 
cost  was  $13.66  with  a  median  cost  of  $12.70.  For  the  past  fiscal 
year,  the  average  monthly  per  capita  cost  was  $17.32  with  a 
median  cost  of  $16.43. 

The  valuation  of  county  home  property  for  the  83  counties 
on  June  30,  1936,  is  reported  to  be  $3,895,353.82  and  the  value  of 
farm  produce  for  the  year  is  placed  at  $138,934.87.  Of  this 
amount  $19,175.10  was  reported  sold. 

During  the  past  two  years  plans  have  been  approved  for  a 
new  home  in  Edgecombe,  but,  at  the  close  of  the  biennial  period 
work  had  not  been  started. 

Section  5008  of  Consolidated  Statutes  requires  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  all  new  county  homes  shall,  before  the  begin- 
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ning  of  construction,  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Rules  Governing  the  Approval  of  Plans  for  County  Homes 

1.  Plans  for  all  new  county  homes  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Insurance  Department,  which  means  that  only  first  floor  pro- 
visions for  inmates  will  be  approved  unless  the  building  is  to  be  a  fire 
resistive  structure. 

2.  Safe  heating  arrangements  to  keep  the  home  comfortably  warm 
during  cold  weather  shall  be  provided. 

3.  Provisions  for  water  supply,  sewage  and  waste  disposal  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  other  public  institutions. 

4.  The  plans  shall  include  provisions  for  screening  the  home. 

5.  The  home  shall  be  located  so  as  to  provide  natural  drainage. 

6.  Adequate  and  accessible  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  with  separate 
arrangements  for  races  and  sexes  shall  be  provided. 

7.  There  shall  be  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  single  and  double 
rooms  to  accomodate  without  crowding  the  number  of  inmates  likely  to 
be  housed  in  the  home  at  any  one  time.  Separate  provisions  for  bedrooms 
and  lounging  or  living  rooms  as  well  as  dining  rooms  shall  be  provided  for 
the  races. 

8.  Adequate  kitchen  and  pantry  space  shall  be  provided. 

9.  Living  quarters  shall  be  provided  for  a  superintendent  or  matron. 
10.     Adequate   provisions   for  ventilation,   at  least   18    square  feet   of 

window  spacing  for  each  room,  shall  be  provided.  Adequate  lighting  to 
permit  reading  ordinary  news  print  without  straining  the  eyes  shall  be 
provided. 

2.   COUNTY  JAILS 

The  fact  that  the  average  daily  population  of  the  100  county 
jails  of  the  State  is  approximately  only  1500  or  1600  might  lead 
one  to  believe  that  our  jail  problem  is  a  fairly  unimportant  matter, 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  indicates  that  the  jail  is  a 
very  important  institution  in  that  a  larger  number  of  individuals 
pass  through  the  county  jails  annually  than  are  handled  by  all  of 
the  other  public  and  private  charitable  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions combined. 

The  county  jail  population  turnover,  as  compared  with  the 
other  institutions,  is  very  large.  Jail  reports  received  from  an 
average  of  70  jails  per  month  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1936,  show  that  in  round  numbers,  commitments  numbered  57,000 
while  discharges  from  these  jails  totaled  56,000.  A  conservative 
estimate  indicates  that  the  total  number  of  commitments  to  the 
100  county  jails  during  the  year  was  75,000. 

While  we  have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  number  of 
repeaters,  if  we  assume  that  the  per-centage  is  as  high  as  33% 
the  number  of  different  individuals  committed  during  the  year 
was  at  least  50,000. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  individuals  are 
committed  to  jails  during  the  year  and  that  most  of  these  of- 
fenders receive  their  first  impressions  of  prison  life  in  the  jails, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  type  of  care  and  treatment  pro- 
vided. 

There  are  no  statutory  provisions  in  North  Carolina  requiring 
that  persons  held  in  jail  for  trial  be  separated  from  those  already 
convicted  and  serving  sentences  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  segre- 
gate them  on  this  basis.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  those 
found  in  jail  at  any  one  time  are  there  awaiting  trial.  An  effort 
is  made  in  a  few  instances  to  classify  and  segregate  jail  inmates 
on  the  basis  of  conduct. 

On  the  basis  of  inspections  made  during  the  past  two  years 
the  following  classification  of  the  100  county  jails  according  to 
the  type  of  building  and  type  of  maintenance  has  been  made : 

Buildings  Buildings 

adequate  to  inadequate  to 

meet  State  meet  State 

requirements  requirements 

Maintenance  Total 

Good 12  0                         12 

Fair    22  33                         55 

Poor 7  26                         33 

Total 41  59  100 

A  jail  which  meets  the  provisions  of  Section  1318  of  Consoli- 
dated Statutes  requiring  five  separate  compartments,  and  is  com- 
paratively secure  from  fire  and  escape,  and  sufficiently  large  to 
house  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be  held  at  any  one  time,  is 
regarded  as  adequate. 

In  1935,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  reporting  to  the 
Attorney  General's  Crime  Conference  in  Washington  made  un- 
favorable comment  on  jail  conditions  in  North  Carolina.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  North  Carolina  jails  were  rated  by  Federal 
inspectors  as  follows: 

Number  of  Jails  Rating 

50    Under   50 

48 50   to    59 

2 60   to    69 

In  another  report  made  in  1935,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
showed  that  inspectors  rated  2846  jails  in  the  United  States,  in- 
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spected  over  a  four  year  period  ended  June  30,  1934,  as  follows : 
Number  of  Jails  Ratings 

1505    Under   50 

1106 50    to    60 

181    60   to   70 

42 70   to    80 

12 Above   80 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Bureau's  conception  of  adequate 
jails  and  adequate  maintenance  is  higher  than  the  legal  require- 
ments in  North  Carolina  explains  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween our  ratings  and  those  of  the  Federal  inspectors. 

Other  information  summarized  from  our  inspection  reports 
will  serve  to  show  basis  on  which  the  classification  as  to  adequacy 
of  buildings  and  maintenance  was  made. 

Thirty-four  of  the  100  jails  provided  doubtful  protection 
against  fire  and  several  of  the  34  offered  definite  fire  hazards. 
Eleven  of  the  34  kept  no  regular  jailer  or  attendant  on  duty, 
while  23  of  the  100  have  no  attendants  in  the  buildings  at  all 
times.  Thirty  four  of  the  jails  are  heated  by  wood  and  coal 
stoves. 

Toilet  fixtures  of  some  nature  (very  poor  in  many  instances) 
and  running  water  is  supplied  in  all  county  jails  except  two. 
Hyde  and  Pamlico  Counties  are  still  using  buckets.  Only  24 
jails  have  bathing  facilities  accessible  to  all  persons  incarcerated. 
Twenty-five  others  have  baths  accessible  to  persons  held  in  some 
sections  of  the  jail  while  in  the  remaining  51  jails,  prisoners  have 
to  be  released  from  cells  and  transferred  to  another  part  of  the 
jail  for  baths.  Of  these  51  jails,  ten  have  only  cold  water  showers 
or  basins  and  water  as  furnished  by  the  jailer  in  pails.  The 
majority  of  the  counties  have  running  water,  bathing  facilities 
and  showers  instead  of  tubs. 

Matrons  have  charge  of  female  prisoners  in  only  ten  of  the 
county  jails  although  the  wife  of  the  jailer  has  partial  super- 
vision of  female  prisoners  in  a  number  of  the  jails. 

The  sheriff  serves  as  jailer  in  12  counties. 

Inspection  reports  shows  that  only  16  of  the  100  counties  have 
the  legally  required  medical  examination  of  all  persons  committed 
within  48  hours  after  commitment. 

Forty-five  of  the  counties  feed  inmates  three  times  per  day 
while  55  feed  only  twice  per  day.  Food  costs  for  the  75  counties 
operating  their  jails  on  a  fee  basis  have  increased  on  an  average 
of  eight  cents  per  day  during  the  past  two  years.  The  average 
cost  per  day  per  person  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1934, 
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was  48  cents  while  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  the  average 
cost  per  day  was  56  cents.  For  each  year  the  maximum  cost  per 
day  per  person  was  75  cents.  The  increases  in  cost  have  been  in 
those  counties  where  the  cost  had  been  above  50  cents. 

Although  we  have  no  adequate  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
jail  maintenance,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  economy  for  every 
county  to  operate  a  separate  jail.  Approximately  half  of  the 
counties  have  an  average  daily  population  of  not  more  than  ten 
each.  Twenty  of  the  counties  have  an  average  daily  population 
of  not  more  than  three.  It  would  be  an  economy  to  many  of  these 
counties  if  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  statute  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  district  jails. 

During  the  past  two  years  plans  have  been  approved  for  a 
new  county  jail  in  Sampson  County.  Stanly  County  has  started 
construction  of  a  new  jail  although  plans  have  not  been  submitted 
for  approval. 

Section  5008  of  Consolidated  Statutes  requires  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  all  new  jails  shall,  before  the  beginning  of 
construction,  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Rules   Governing  the  Approval  of  Plans  for  Jails 

1.  Plans  for  all  new  jails  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Fire  Mar- 
shall of  the  State  Insurance  Department  which  means  that  the  building 
must  be  a  fire  resistive  structure. 

2.  Safe  heating  arrangements  to  keep  the  jail  comfortably  warm 
during  cold  weather  shall  be  provided. 

3.  Plans  for  all  new  jails  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Division 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  order  to  insure 
proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  arrangements. 

4.  The  plans  shall  provide  for  at  least  five  separate  and  distinct  com- 
partments in  order  to  separate  the  races  and  sexes  and  to  segregate  pris- 
oners suffering  from  contagious  diseases. 

5.  The  plans  shall  provide  for  adequate  and  accessible  toilet  and  bath- 
ing facilities  (showers)  with  separate  arrangements  for  races  and  sexes. 

6.  There  shall  be  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  two  square 
feet  of  window  space  per  person.  Adequate  lighting  to  permit  reading 
ordinary  print  without  straining  the  eyes  shall  be  provided. 

7.  The  jail  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accomodate  without 
crowding  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be  detained  at  any  one  time. 

8.  The  jail  shall  contain  corridor  space  for  exercising  prisoners. 

9.  The  interior  of  the  jail,  cells  and  corridors,  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  provide  for  keeping  prisoners  securely  and  for  protecting 
jail  keepers. 

10.      Quarters  for  the  jailer  or  an  attendant  shall  be  provided  in  order 
that  some  one  may  be  on  duty  at  all  times 
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3.  county  prisons 

A  great  many  counties  continue  the  practice  of  keeping  some 
sentenced  prisoners  in  the  local  unit.  Such  prisoners  may  live  in 
especially  constructed  camps,  in  the  county  jail,  or  at  the  county 
home.  In  the  latter  case,  they  usually  live  in  special  rooms  set 
aside  for  them,  or  in  some  instances  in  special  quarters  provided 
outside  the  county  home,  such  as  an  old  shed  or  cottage,  or  in  one 
or  more  instances  they  may  even  sleep  in  the  boiler  room  or  other 
poorly  ventilated  basement  area.  This  discussion  does  not  in- 
clude those  prisoners  who  are  serving  sentence  in  and  around  the 
jail  or  those  who  are  used  for  janitorial  service  at  the  County 
Court  House.  There  are  one  or  more  instances  (Bertie  County  as 
an  example)  where  prisoners  reside  in  the  county  jail  and  work 
on  the  county  farm. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  used  for  local  labor  within  the  county, 
work  at  the  county  home,  on  county  farms,  or  in  a  few  instances, 
(Rowan  and  Mecklenburg  are  cases  and  Forsyth  has  plans  under 
construction),  prisoners  operate  a  laundry  for  several  county 
institutions. 

The  larger  farms  are  operated  by  Guilford — two  camps  and  a 
unit  at  the  county  home — Durham,  Forsyth,  New  Hanover,  Ber- 
tie, Rowan,  and  Hertford. 

There  is  a  daily  average  of  about  350  persons  of  both  races 
and  both  sexes  working  in  such  county  institutions  at  any  stated 
time.  The  population  fluctuates  a  great  deal — from  160  to  450 — 
during  the  year.  This  fluctuation  is  probably  due  considerably  to 
need  for  seasonal  labor  and  maybe  to  some  degree  due  to  the 
amount  and  types  of  crimes  committed.  At  least  one  Superior 
Court  Judge  refused  to  send  prisoners  to  such  prison  on  account 
of  prevailing  conditions  when  he  was  holding  Superior  Court  in 
the  County.  This  may  be  a  limited  factor  also  in  the  varying  size 
of  population. 

The  practice  of  selecting  the  persons  who  shall  serve  at  the 
county  prison  units  varies  somewhat,  but  usually  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  unit  has  some  discretion  either  in  selecting  the 
persons  or  else  in  returning  to  the  Court  those  whom  he  considers 
unsuited. 

Conditions  under  which  they  work  and  live  vary.  But  obser- 
vations are  that  the  physical  arrangements  are  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably inferior  to  those  in  the  State  Prison  Camps.  However 
in  most  instances  greater  liberties  are  permitted  and  discipline  is 
not  so  rigid.    The  Superintendent  of  the  particular  unit  is  usually 
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in  complete  authority  to  grant  liberties  and  administer  discipline. 
4.  city  and  town  jails 

Although  the  number  of  city  and  town  jails  or  lock-ups  is  not 
definitely  known  it  is  the  practice  of  practically  every  city  and 
town  to  maintain  some  place  for  the  temporary  detention  of  per- 
sons arrested.  In  some  instances,  county-seat  towns  make  ar- 
rangement with  the  county  for  such  detention  in  the  county  jail. 

During  the  biennial  period,  64  city  and  town  jails  have  been 
inspected. 

Building  facilities  are  classed  as  adequate  in  14  instances  and 
as  inadequate  in  50  jails,  or  77.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  main- 
tenance of  these  places  of  detention,  generally  speaking,  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  As  to  the  type  of  maintenance,  five  are  classed 
as  "good" ;  24  as  "fair" ;  and  35,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  total  as 
"poor". 

Forty  of  the  64  are  considered  as  having  fair  protection 
against  fire  hazards  while  24  have  poor  protection  against  such 
hazards.  Of  the  total  number  inspected,  26  are  provided  with 
furnace  heat,  38  are  heated  with  wood  or  coal  burning  heaters, 
while  only  one  provided  no  means  of  heating.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber, only  47  keep  a  guard  or  attendant  on  constant  duty.  Several 
small  fires  have  developed  in  town  jails  during  the  past  two  years 
and  it  is  known  that  five  persons  were  burned  to  death. 

According  to  available  information  none  of  the  cities  or  towns 
provide  for  the  medical  examination  of  persons  detained. 

It  is  the  usual  practice,  however,  to  hold  prisoners  only  tem- 
porarily. Fifty-three  jails  report  that  rarely  ever  is  a  prisoner 
held  more  than  24  hours.  The  total  population  of  the  jails  at  the 
time  of  inspection  was  only  115,  while  42  of  them  had  no  pris- 
oners. No  figures  are  available  on  the  number  of  persons  de- 
tained during  a  year. 

Feeding  practices  in  city  and  town  jails  vary  more  than  in 
county  jails.  Three  fourths  of  those  inspected  feed  only  two 
meals  per  day,  the  average  cost  per  day  being  57  cents.  Several 
of  the  jails  have  no  regular  arrangements  for  feeding.  The 
prisoner  buys  what  he  wants  if  he  has  the  money  or  he  is  not 
fed  at  all.  In  instances  where  there  are  no  arrangements  for 
feeding,  prisoners  are  usually  disposed  of  immediately  through 
local  courts,  being  released  or  bound  over  to  Superior  Court  and 
transferred  to  the  county  jail.  In  one  instance  the  chief  of  police 
reported  that  he  fed  prisoners  from  his  own  home  at  his  expense. 
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Only  one  of  the  64  jails  had  bathing  facilities  available  to  all 
persons  confined,  while  58  had  no  bathing  facilities  at  all.  Toilets 
are  built  into  cells  in  only  38  of  the  jails.  In  other  instances 
buckets  are  provided  or  the  prisoners  are  released  from  their 
cells  at  intervals  upon  request. 

5.    PROVISIONS  FOR  DETENTION  OF  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

In  the  Division's  report  for  the  last  biennial  period  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  local  facilities  for  the  temporoary  detention 
of  juvenile  delinquents  was  discussed  in  some  detail.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  those  interested  in  juvenile  court  work  that 
some  sort  of  provision  for  the  detention  of  children  in  some  in- 
stances is  a  necessary  part  of  the  juvenile  court  organization. 

The  City  of  Greensboro  has  just  completed  for  the  Greensboro 
Juvenile  Court  detention  quarters  in  the  building  with  the  Juve- 
nile Court.  These  rooms  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Court  and  should  prove  to  be  entirely  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  Court.  In  only  two  other  instances  have  provisions  been 
made  for  separate  provisions  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
juvenile  court. 

Eight  juvenile  courts  are  using  separate  sections  of  the  city 
and  county  jails  for  keeping  their  juveniles.  In  five  counties  pro- 
visions for  such  care  have  been  made  in  connection  with  county 
homes. 

In  all  other  instances  when  delinquent  children  are  confined 
they  are  placed  in  the  jails  where  there  are  no  special  provisions 
for  this  purpose. 

Monthly  jail  reports  show  that  during  the  past  four  months  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  100  children  under  16  have  been  con- 
fined in  the  county  jails.  However  it  should  be  stated  that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  jails  making  reports  reported  no  children 
in  jail  during  this  period.  Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children  so 
confined  during  the  past  four  months  were  Negro  boys.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Morrison  Training  School  did  not 
have  room  for  a  number  of  Negro  boys  who  had  been  committed 
and  were  being  held  in  jail  pending  admission. 

n.   COORDINATION  OF   COMMUNITY  AND  STATE  INSTITUTIONAL. 
EFFORTS  IN  THE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN 

If  the  efforts  of  the  local  community  and  those  of  the  State 
institutions  are  to  be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  delinquent 
children,  it  is  necessary  that  both  local  and  state  policies  be 
formulated  and  so  integrated  that  each  child  will  in  so  far  as 
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possible  receive  the  type  of  treatment  most  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular needs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  make 
a  study  of  all  local  resources  readily  available  or  which  may  be 
developed  and  a  study  of  the  State's  institutional  provisions  now 
available  or  which  the  State  should  make  available.  This  work 
would  provide  a  basis  for  formulating  and  integrating  policies 
and  would  be  of  value  to  social  workers  in  dealing  with  delinquent 
children. 

It  is  apparent  however  that  this  work  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  additional  personnel. 

With  one  additional  person,  which  the  Division  hopes  to  ob- 
tain through  funds  for  Child  Welfare  Services  to  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  from  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  Division 
of  Institutions  and  Corrections  would  be  able  to  make  a  study  of 
intake  and  discharge  for  each  of  the  State  institutions  for  delin- 
quent children  with  a  view  to : 

1.  Assisting  in  determining  intake,  and  discharge  policies. 

2.  Discovering  local  situations  responsible  for  variations  in  intake. 

3.  Bringing  to  light  situations,  in  specific  counties,  needing  attention, 
such  as  lack  of  social  service  to  juvenile  courts,  faulty  procedures,  and 
any  other  community  condition  bearing  upon  juvenile  delinquency. 

4.  Evolving,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work, 
effective  methods  of  carrying  on  parole  supervision. 

The  condition  revealed  by  such  a  study  would  be  taken  up 
with  the  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors.  Intake  and  discharge 
policies  would  be  interpreted  to  these  Supervisors  and  to  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  in  order  that  the  Supervisors  may 
transmit  the  findings  of  such  studies  and  the  interpretation  of 
policies  to  local  workers  over  the  state  and  to  assist  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  in  its  child  welfare  consultation  services. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Division  of  Institutions  and 
Corrections  attempted  to  promote  better  parole  supervision  of 
delinquents  by  providing  the  Superintendents  of  Welfare  with 
forms  for  parole  progress  reports  and  by  obtaining  these  reports 
for  the  institutions.  During  this  period,  the  Division  has  sub- 
mitted 1078  requests  for  individual  reports  to  the  counties  and 
has  received  925  progress  reports  to  render  to  the  institutions. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors  it 
is  hoped  that  a  more  effective  plan  can  be  evolved. 

in.  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PAROLES 

Prior  to  October  1,  1935,  the  Division  assisted  the  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Paroles  in  obtaining  family  histories  on  cases  of  pris- 
oners being  considered  for  parole  and  by  supplying  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare  with  copies  of  paroles  for  persons 
paroled  to  each  Superintendent's  county.  During  this  15  months 
of  the  biennial  period,  family  histories  were  secured  in  365  cases 
and  659  copies  of  paroles  were  sent  to  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare. 

The  Commissioner  of  Paroles,  having  been  provided  with  a 
more  adequate  staff,  on  October  1st,  1935,  started  dealing  directly 
with  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare  by  correspondence 
and  through  his  Field  Supervisors. 

This  Division  continues  to  render  assistance  in  the  new  parole 
program  when  called  upon  and  particularly  in  regard  to  cases 
being  considered  for  transfer  from  the  prison  system  to  the 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

The  parole  program  is  working  out  well  and  through  the  new 
parole  procedure  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Parole 
Supervisors,  the  supervision  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  becoming  much  more  effective. 

IV.   CASE  WORK  WITH  PRISONERS  SERVING  SENTENCES  IN 
FEDERAL,  PRISON  UNITS  AND  OTHER  STATE  PRISONS 

The  various  prison  units  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
the  State  Prisons  in  mumerous  states  have  developed,  during  the 
last  few  years,  study  and  classification  procedures  as  a  means 
of  planning  rehabilitation  programs  for  prisoners  and  for  as- 
sisting prisoners  on  discharge  and  parole.  This  work  requires 
family  history  which  can  be  obtained  only  through  social  agen- 
cies. The  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  has  attempted 
to  aid  these  prison  units  by  obtaining  through  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare  the  information  required  on  North  Carolina  resi- 
dents who  are  serving  sentences  out  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Division  has  handled  for 
Federal  Prison  Units  365  cases  in  this  manner  and  36  cases  for 
other  states. 

V.   STATISTICAL  SERVICE 

During  the  past  two  years  monthly  population  movement  re- 
ports have  been  received  regularly  from  the  State  institutions 
listed  on  page  66.  While  we  have  not  been  so  successful  in  ob- 
taining reports  from  county  institutions  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years.  The  number  of  county  jail 
reports  received  monthly  out  of  the  100  counties  has  increased 
from  39  to  89  and  we  have  for  several  months  received  regular 
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reports  from  all  of  the  86  county  homes.  This  increase  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  additional  person  in  the  Division  during  the  past 
year  has  made  it  possible  to  do  more  follow  up  work  on  reports. 

The  Division  issued  monthly  to  State  and  County  Officials  a 
bulletin  which  shows  the  population  movement  for  each  of  the 
state  institutions  and  the  totals  for  county  jails,  county  homes 
and  county  prison  farms  and  workhouses.  The  report  shows  also 
the  number  of  children  under  age  16  held  during  each  month  in 
the  county  homes  and  the  county  jails  and  also  the  number  of 
insane  persons  held  in  the  jails. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Statistician  who  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  State  Board,  the  Division  hopes  to 
render  more  valuable  statistical  service  in  the  future. 

No  regular  and  complete  statistics  on  juvenile  court  work  are 
available,  but  the  Division  hopes  to  develop  a  juvenile  court  re- 
porting system  during  the  next  biennial  period. 

VI.  INSTITUTIONAL  BIENNIAL.  REPORTS 

For  the  past  two  biennial  periods  the  State  Charitable,  Penal 
and  Correctional  Institutions  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of 
Institutions  and  Corrections  have  issued  biennial  reports  in  one 
volume.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  plan  will  be  followed  in 
issuing  the  reports  for  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1936,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  additional  information  in  this 
report,  in  regard  to  the  State  institutions  referred  to  above. 

This  will  be  the  third  combined  report  and  the  Division  is 
gratified  at  the  favorable  reception.  We  have  received  many  com- 
ments on  the  plan  and  requests  for  copies  have  come  to  us  from 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

VII.   OTHER  WORK 

During  the  biennial  period  the  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Director  have  taken  part  in  two  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institutes 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  twelve  district  conferences  at  various  points 
over  the  State.  The  Director  attended  the  1935  Congress  of  the 
American  Prison  Association  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Juvenile  Agencies  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the  1936  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  made  a  sample  study  of  persons  in 
eight  counties  of  the  state  who  might  be  considered  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Old  Age  Assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  value  of  the  study  is  rather  indefinite  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  state  legislation  on  the  subject  on 
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which  to  base  rules  of  eligibility  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  samples  were  gathered  by  so  many  different  individuals. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  cases  handled  by  the 
Division  during  the  past  two  years : 

North  Carolina  prisoners 387 

Federal   prisoners 173 

Juvenile  delinquents 840 

Miscellaneous  cases 246 

Sterilization  cases  for  the  Eugenics  Board 326 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  spent  some  weeks 
working  with  Dr.  Wiley  B.  Sanders  of  the  University  School  of 
Public  Administration  in  studying  Juvenile  Courts  and  juvenile 
court  cases  handled  during  the  period  July  1,  1929  to  June  30, 
1934.  The  objectives  of  the  study,  which  is  to  be  published, 
were: 

1.  To  bring  up  to  date  the  study  of  juvenile  court  cases  as  presented  in 
the  Negro  Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina  which  covers  the  period 
July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 

2.  To  show  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  economic  depression  has 
affected  the  children  appearing  before  the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  State. 

3.  To  show  the  need  for  centralized  collection  and  tabulation  of  juvenile 
court  statistics  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  To  show  recent  trends  in  juvenile  court  statistics  in  North  Carolina. 


DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


The  work  of  the  Division  may  be  roughly  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  type  of  service  that  it  attempts  to  render,  as  clinical, 
educational,  acquiring  and  filing  of  data,  and  inspections  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  and  private  institutions  handling  patients  with 
mental  disease  or  mental  deficiency.  The  scope  of  the  work  for 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  is,  therefore,  presented  under 
the  following  headings  representing  these  four  major  services. 

I.   CLINICAL.  SERVICES 

Clinical  services  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  any  sta- 
tistical form.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  examined  sug- 
gests to  the  laymen  merely  the  contacts  with  the  patients.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  also  involved  case  conferences 
with  one  or  more  other  individuals.  Frequently  these  conferences 
have  to  be  repeated.  These  facts  should  be  held  in  mind  when 
considering  the  material  presented  under  the  first  heading  below. 

Moreover,  clinical  services  frequently  embrace  more  than  just 
a  study  of  an  individual  in  an  effort  to  understand  his  adjustment 
difficulties.  Where  a  large  number  of  individuals  are  considered 
in  their  group  relationships  as  in  orphanages,  state  correctional 
institutions,  or  public  schools,  clinical  services  involve  larger  is- 
sues. Some  idea  of  such  services  as  rendered  by  this  Division  are 
also  given  under  appropriate  headings  below. 

1.  Number  and  Types  of  Cases 

In  Table  I  will  be  found  presented  the  sources  from  which  the 
Division  has  received  the  1,150  cases*  which  have  been  studied 
during  this  biennial  period.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
slightly  more  than  55  per  cent  over  the  number  of  cases  examined 
during  the  preceding  biennial  period.  At  least  a  partial  account- 
ing for  such  a  marked  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  addition  to 
our  staff  on  April  15,  1936,  of  a  second  full  time  psychologist. 
This  was  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  government  and 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Table  II  presents  the  age  distribution  of  the  cases  examined. 

Many  of  these  1,150  cases  were  referred  for  study  pending 
placement  in  our  state  institutions  (Caswell  Training  School,  cor- 
rectional schools,  and  the  state  hospitals)  ;  other  for  placement 
in  orphanages,  in  foster  homes,  or  in  special  classes.    A  few  cases 


*In  addition  to  these  cases  in  which  individual  examinations  were  made,  there  were  given 
for  preliminary  selective  purpose,  or  for  the  supplying  of  additional  data,  group  examinations 
to  1,553  children. 
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were  examined  in  connection  with  Juvenile  Courts  or  sanity 
hearings,  and  a  few  in  connection  with  sterilization  proceedings. 
The  majority,  however,  were  mental  hygiene  problems  to  be 
handled  in  the  community. 

The  types  of  cases  have  been  many  and  varied.  In  the  field 
of  intellectual  status,  there  have  been  individuals  ranging  from 
the  markedly  mentally  deficient  up  to  the  very  superior  (as  Table 
III  indicates).  In  the  field  of  mental  disease,  there  have  been 
cases  showing  mild  psychoneurotic  reactions  or  incipient  psy- 
choses up  to  those  showing  very  definite  psychoses. 

Some  of  the  many  problems  with  which  the  Division  has  dealt 
in  children  or  adolescents  were :  problems  of  asocial  conduct  such 
as  stealing,  lying,  running  away,  destructiveness,  cruelty,  and  un- 
usual sex  manifestations ;  special  problems  such  as  speech  defect, 
nervous  habits,  disturbance  of  motor  difficulties,  vocational  coun- 
selling, and  problems  of  educational  disability  of  which*  reading 
disability  is  an  example. 

2.   Cooperative  Work  with  Public  and  Private  Institutions. 

The  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  has  done  cooperative  work 
with  the  following  state,  county,  and  private  institutions: 
Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  white  boys,  The 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  white  girls,  Morrison 
Training  School  for  Negro  boys,  Efland  home  for  Negro  Girls, 
Mills  Home  and  Kennedy  Home  orphanages,  and  two  county 
homes. 

At  the  correctional  school  for  girls  at  Samarcand  Manor  the 
classification  clinic  work,  begun  during  the  last  biennial  period, 
has  been  continued.  In  connection  with  this  work,  every  child 
entering  that  institution  during  this  biennial  period  was  examined 
by  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  A  special  study  for  statistical 
purposes  was  made  of  all  admissions  from  January  1,  1934,  to 
January  1,  1936.  Samarcand  admits  girls  whose  ages  range  from 
10  to  16  years.  Actually,  74  per  cent  of  the  160  girls  of  this  study 
were  over  14  years  of  age,  the  median  chronological  age  being  14 
years  and  10  months. 

In  the  course  of  the  individual  examinations,  each  girl  of  the 
160  received  an  individual  Stanford  Binet  intelligence  test.  The 
table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  distribution  of  intelligence 
quotients  in  the  group. 
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Intelligence  Quotient  Number  of  girls  Percent  of  total 

40-49 7  4.4% 

50-59 33  20.6 

60-69 49  30.6 

70-79 36  22.5 

80-89 24  15.0 

90-99 9  5.6 

100-109 \ 2  1.3 

The  median  intelligence  quotient  is  68.2,  while  the  mean  in- 
telligence quotient  is  69.5. 

Of  these  girls,  158  were  also  given  the  Stanford  Achievement 

Educational  test.    Below  is  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of 
educational  grades  of  the  group. 

Educational  grade                                    Number  of  girls  Percent  of  total 

Below   2.5 15  9.5% 

2.0-2.9 8  5.1 

3.0-3.9 33  20.9 

4.0-4.9 41  25.9 

5.0-5.9 28  17.7 

6.0-6.9 18  11.4 

7.0-7.9 7  4.4 

8.0-8.9 5  3.2 

9.0-9.9 3  1.9 

The  median  chronological  age  of  the  Samarcand  girls  admitted 
during  the  period  of  our  study  was  14  years,  10  months;  the 
median  mental  age  9  years,  10  months,  while  the  median  intelli- 
gence quotient  was  68.2.  The  educational  grade  median  was  4.6, 
i.e.,  middle  4th  grade.  Ordinarily  an  individual  of  14  years,  10 
months  of  age  would  be  expected  to  be  doing  school  work  in  the 
8th  grade,  so  we  may  see  that  the  Samarcand  median  grade  is 
retarded  about  4  years  below  the  chronological  age  grade  expec- 
tancy. An  individual  of  9  years,  10  months  mental  age  is  ex- 
pected to  be  doing  4th  grade  work,  which  coincides  with  the 
median  educational  grade  of  the  group  studied. 

Group  averages  and  medians  are  sometimes  deceptive,  so  a 
study  of  the  school  retardation  or  advancement  of  each  individual 
girl  was  made.  North  Carolina  children  usually  start  school  at 
six  years  of  age.  According  to  educational  standards,  there  is  an 
approximate  level  of  grade  expectancy  for  each  age  level.  We 
compared  the  actual  educational  grade,  expressing  the  child's 
present  school  achievement,  with  the  grade  expected  of  one  of  his 
chronological  age,  and  also  with  the  grade  expected  of  one  of  his 
mental  age  as  determined  by  the  psychological  examination. 

15  children  or  10  per  cent  were  retarded  1  grade  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
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27  children  or  17  per  cent  were  retarded  2  grades  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
35  children  or  22  per  cent  were  retarded  3  grades  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
26  children  or  16  per  cent  were  retarded  4  grades  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
26  children  or  16  per  cent  were  retarded  5  grades  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
14  children  or    9  per  cent  were  retarded  6  grades  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
4  children  or     3  per  cent  were  retarded  7  grades  below  the  grade  expected 

for  their  chronological  ages, 
11  children  or     7  per  cent  were  not  retarded  below  the  grade  expected  for 

their  chronological  ages. 

There  were  no  children  advanced  in  grade  above  the  chrono- 
logical age  grade  expectancy,  although  such  is  often  the  case  in 
a  public  school  population. 

However,  if  we  compare  the  actual  grade  earned  with  the 
mental  age  grade  expectancy  we  find  a  very  different  situation. 

1   child  or  .6   per  cent  of  the  total  was  advanced   4   grades  above  the 
mental  age  grade  expectancy.      (This  was  a  post-encephalitis  case.) 

1  child  or  .6  per  cent  was  advanced  3  grades  above  mental  age  grade 

expectancy. 
4   children  or  2.5  per  cent  were  advanced  2   grades  above  mental  age 
grade  expectancy. 
18   children  or  11.4  per  cent  were  advanced  1  grade  above  mental  age 
grade  expectancy. 
123   children   or   77.9    per  cent  were   doing   the   grade   expected   of  their 
mental  ages. 
9   children  or  5.7  per  cent  were  retarded  1   grade  below  their  mental 
age  grade  expectancy. 

2  children  or  1.3  per  cent  were  retarded  2  grades  below  their  mental 

age  grade  expectancy. 

Of  course  specific  environmental,  health,  and  educational  con- 
ditions may  cause  school  retardation  in  special  cases,  but  the 
table  indicates  a  very  definite  relationship  between  mental  de- 
ficiency and  school  retardation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  Samarcand,  then,  are 
mentally  deficient  and  markedly  retarded  in  school.  This  statis- 
tical data  gives  a  general  picture  of  the  psycho-educational 
characteristics  of  the  population  of  the  institution,  and,  while  the 
classification  clinic  procedure  provides  for  treatment  along  indi- 
vidual lines,  this  information  forms  a  foundation  for  planning 
for  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Individual  examinations  of  most  of  the  boys  of  Eastern  Caro- 
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lina  Training  School  have  been  done,  and  the  results  used  in  re- 
vising and  establishing  treatment  and  training  programs. 

A  survey  of  Efland  training  school  has  been  completed.  Each 
child  was  studied  individually,  and  the  needs  of  the  institution 
outlined  with  a  view  to  a  program  of  enlargement. 

Morrison  Training  School  has  requested  service  during  this 
two  year  period,  and  a  study  of  their  population  and  needs  from 
a  mental  hygiene  point  of  view  has  been  commenced. 

A  testing  program,  both  educational  and  psychological,  has 
been  carried  on  at  the  Mills  Home  and  Kennedy  Home  orphanages. 

Cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare,  our  Di- 
vision examined  the  children  found  in  two  county  homes,  pre- 
paratory to  other  placements. 

3.  Cooperative  Work  With  The  Public  Schools 

During  this  biennial  period,  we  have  had  an  increasing  number 
of  requests  from  public  schools  for  help  in  the  analysis  and  treat- 
ment of  individual  pupils,  and  also  in  the  selection  of  children  for 
special  classes.  We  have  been  pleased  with  this  increasing  de- 
mand since  mental  hygiene  work  in  the  public  schools  will  reduce 
the  incidence  of  future  maladjustments  in  adults,  and  is  truly  a 
preventative  program. 

In  the  cities  of  Spring  Hope  and  Henderson  and  in  Currituck 
County,  superintendents  and  teachers  made  lists  of  children  ob- 
viously maladjusted,  retarded,  or  over  age  for  their  grade.  After 
a  study  of  these  children,  our  Division  found  that  many  of  them 
were  unable  to  fit  into  the  rigid  curriculum  of  the  regular  class- 
room, and  two  special  classes  were  organized  in  Spring  Hope,  two 
in  Henderson,  and  one  is  under  consideration  in  the  Currituck 
County  Schools. 

Cooperating  with  the  Governor's  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  the  Care  of  Insane  and  Mental  Defectives  in  North  Carolina, 
this  Division  has  assisted  in  making  a  more  complete  survey  of 
one  representative  public  school  in  North  Carolina.  The  schools 
of  the  city  of  X  fulfilled  the  criteria  set  up  for  the  selection  of  a 
typical  North  Carolina  School  system.  There  are  two  schools 
in  the  city,  one  composed  of  grades  one  through  seven,  the  other 
of  grades  one  through  eleven,  drawing  children  from  three  very 
different  environmental  groups,  city,  country,  and  mill.  All 
children  in  school  at  the  time  of  the  study  (1,188)  were  examined. 
A  group  intelligence  test  was  given  to  all  children.  To  each 
child  who  received  an  intelligence  quotient  below  80  on  the  group 
test,  an  individual  Stanford  Binet  intelligence  examination  was 
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given.     The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of  intelligence 

quotients  of  the  entire  group. 

Intelligence  quotient  Number  of  children  Percent  of  total 

40-  49 2  0.1% 

50-  59 10  0.8 

60-  69 35  3.0 

70-  79 70  6.0 

80-  89 255  21.5 

90-  99 353  29.7 

100-109  310  26.2 

110-119 126  10.6 

120-129 17  1.4 

130-139 8  0.6 

140-149 1  .  0.08 

150-159 1  0.08 

In  collecting  this  material,  there  was  also  obtained  from  the 
school  authorities  a  record  of  educational  achievement  as  meas- 
ured by  tests  for  each  child,  the  number  of  grades  repeated  by 
each  child,  and  the  grade  placement.  These  data  were  compared 
statistically.  The  summary  below  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
educational  grade  (measured  by  Metropolitan  Achievement  test) 
and  the  chronological  age  grade  expectancy,  for  those  children 
who  ranked  below  80  in  intelligence  quotient  on  the  individual 
Binet  intelligence  test. 

3  children  or     3.1   per  cent  were  retarded   1   year  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
3  2   children  or  32.9  per  cent  were  retarded  2  years  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
30   children  or  30.9  per  cent  were  retarded  3  years  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
12   children  or  12.4  per  cent  were  retarded  4  years  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
9   children  or     9.3   per  cent  were  retarded  5  years  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
5   children  or     5.2  per  cent  were  retarded  6  years  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
5   children  or     5.2  per  cent  were  retarded   7  years  below  chronological 

age  grade  expectancy. 
Only  1  child,  1  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  doing  the  grade  work  expected  of 

one  of  his  chronological  age. 

The  comparison  of  educational  grade  and  mental  age  grade 
expectancy  is  as  follows : 

4  children  or      4.3   per  cent  were  advanced   2   years  above  mental  age 

grade  expectancy. 
24   children   or    25.5    per  cent  were   advanced   1   year   above   mental   age 
grade  expectancy. 
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62   children  or  65.9  per  cent  were  doing  the  grade  work  expected  of  their 

mental  ages. 
3   children   or      3.2    per  cent   were   retarded    1    year   below   mental   age 

grade  expectancy. 
1   child  or  1.1   per  cent  was  retarded   2  years  below  mental  age  grade 

expectancy. 

Clearly  the  teachers  are  getting  from  the  children  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  academic  achievement. 

A  number  of  other  facts  obtained  will  be  reported  more  in  de- 
tail elsewhere.*  Significant  points  were:  (1)  There  was  a  con- 
sistently high  incidence  of  failure  among  children  making  low 
intelligence  ratings,  and  a  small  incidence  of  failure  of  grades 
among  those  with  high  mental  ratings.  (2)  93.9  per  cent  of  the 
children  making  ratings  below  80  on  the  individual  intelligence 
examination  were  retarded  two  to  seven  years  below  chronological 
age  grade  expectancy;  66  per  cent  of  this  group  had  attained  a 
grade  which  coincided  with  their  mental  age  grade  expectancy. 
(3)  There  was  a  tendency  for  mental  defectives  to  pile  up  in  the 
5th  and  6th  grades,  unable  to  progress  farther,  showing  the 
necessity  for  prevocational  training,  not  only  in  the  high  school 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  also  in  these  lower  grades.  (4)  Failure  to 
provide  special  educational  facilities  for  these  defectives  has  made 
for  a  marked  lack  of  homogeneity  in  any  one  grade  group,  child- 
ren of  chronological  ages  of  ten  being  placed  in  the  same  grade 
and  the  same  class  room  with  children  of  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
children  of  mental  age  eight  are  in  the  same  room  with  those  of 
mental  age  eleven  or  twelve,  and  there  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  grades  difference  between  the  educational  achievements  of 
children  grouped  together  in  the  same  class.  (5)  The  amount  of 
mental  deficiency  found  was  similar  to  the  percentage  found  in 
school  surveys  done  in  neighboring  states.  These  and  other  con- 
siderations are  valuable  in  making  plans  for  special  class  move- 
ments in  North  Carolina.  Incidental  to  the  survey  work,  three 
special  classes  were  organized  in  the  school  system  of  the  city 
of  X. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  difference  in  intelluctual  sta- 
tus of  the  public  school  population  with  that  of  our  institutions. 
Results  of  surveys  such  as  we  have  been  making  plus  the  addi- 
tional data  obtained  from  Caswell  Training  School  for  Excep- 
tional Children  make  possible  the  graphical  representation  on 
page  107.  Significant  in  this  diagram  is  the  overlapping  of  groups 
in  the  40  to  80  intelligence  quotient  level.     It  is  obvious  that 
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Caswell  Training  School  is  caring  for  but  a  small  percentage  of 
our  mentally  subnormal.  The  state  could  not  afford  to  institu- 
tionalize all  the  mentally  defective,  nor  would  this  be  the  best 
plan,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  many  defectives  found 
in  the  public  schools,  correctional  institutions,  (and  in  the  com- 
munity as  well),  who  should  have  an  opportunity  for  the  long- 
time training  given  in  a  school  for  mental  defectives.  The  facili- 
ties for  institutional  care  of  defectives  should  be  increased.  It 
becomes  the  task  of  the  public  school  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
those  mental  defectives  who  must  remain  in  the  community  and 
this  may  be  done  through  the  medium  of  individual  study  of 
children,  and  the  establishment  of  special  classes  with  more 
elastic  curricula.  It  is  evident  that  many  mental  defectives  do 
remain  in  the  community  and  provision  for  the  adjustment  of 
this  group  must  begin  there.  There  should  be  a  school  and  com- 
munity program  for  the  education,  recreation,  supervision,  and 
care  of  mentally  subnormal  children. 

II.   EDUCATIONAL.  SERVICES 

In  a  sense,  every  conference  with  a  parent,  teacher,  social 
worker,  or  other  individual  interested  in  a  particular  case  is  an 
educational  service.  Such  conferences  aid  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  of  the  various  factors  that  play  important  parts  in 
the  adequacy  of  an  individual's  or  a  group's  adjustment.  Studies 
made  in  cooperation  with  institutions  or  public  schools  are  of 
vital  significance  to  the  state  institutional  and  public  school 
system  on  a  whole,  and  are,  therefore,  distinctly  educational  in 
character. 

In  addition  to  this  the  staff  of  the  Division  has  given  during 
the  biennial  period  sixty-five  talks  on  various  mental  hygiene 
topics.  The  groups  before  which  these  discussions  were  given  in- 
cluded Parent  Teacher  Associations,  Womens  Clubs,  District  Wel- 
fare Conferences,  Special  Class  Teachers,  Training  School  and 
University  Classes,  Mental  Hygiene  Institutes,  Church  and  Busi- 
ness Organizations.  In  two  instances,  series  of  eight  and  ten 
lectures  respectively  were  given. 

III.   ACQUISITION  AND  FILING  OF  DATA 

Data  is  kept  on  3  x  5  cards  for  all  patients  admitted  to  either 
private  or  state  institutions  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 
During  the  present  biennial  period  there  have  been  placed  in  our 
files  36,614  such  cards.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  have  been 
this  many  patients  admitted  during  this  period,  since  cards  are 
filed  in  institution,  general,  and  county  files;  and  in  the  case  of 
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married  women  under  both  maiden  and  married  names.  In  addi- 
tion there  have  been  added  33,580  cards  of  3  x  5  size  bearing  data 
regarding  relatives  of  these  patients  and  of  the  cases  examined 
by  this  Division.  This  means  a  total  of  70,195  data  cards,  or  over 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  during  the  preceding  biennial 
period. 

The  putting  of  this  valuable  data  in  readily  available  form  for 
the  use  of  any  accredited  agency,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  the 
Division,  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  with  the  office  staff 
provided  by  the  State.  For  the  availability  of  this  material  the 
State  is  indebted  to  the  joint  cooperation  of  County  E.  R.  A., 
County  W.  P.  A.,  and  Student  N.  Y.  A.  Through  these  agencies 
clerical  and  stenographic  help  to  the  extent  of  5,087  hours  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of,  and  utilized  by,  this  Division.  This  is 
equivalent  to  somewhat  over  the  full  time  of  one  and  one-third 
employees  over  the  entire  biennial  period. 

IV.   INSPECTION  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws,  there  have 
been  inspections  of  both  state  and  private  institutions  for  nervous 
and  mental  patients.  The  private  institutions  licensed  are:  Ap- 
palachian Hall,  Asheville;  Broadoaks  Sanatorium,  Morganton; 
Glenwood  Park  Sanatarium,  Greensboro ;  Pine  Bluff  Sanatarium, 
Pine  Bluff. 

Comment  should  be  made  on  certain  aspects  of  the  State's 
care  for  mental  patients  at  the  various  State  institutions.  Lack 
of  adequate  appropriation  is  an  important  factor  back  of  each  con- 
dition that  is  criticised.  Space  does  not  permit  of  giving  thorough 
details,  but  suggestive  representative  figures  will  indicate  condi- 
tions. Outstanding  conditions  that  need  to  be  remedied  are  the 
following : 

1.  Inadequate  Medical  Staffs. 

As  an  example  of  inadequacy  in  staff  size,  may  be  mentioned 
the  620  patients  under  the  care  of  one  hospital  physician  the  day 
of  the  last  inspection.  True,  this  was  an  unusually  large  number 
of  patients  for  one  physician,  but  throughout  the  institutions  the 
ratio  of  patients  to  physicians  is  altogether  too  high.  It  means 
that  no  real  and  thorough  study  of  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
patients  can  be  undertaken. 

2.  Inadequate  Attendant  and  Nursing  Staffs. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  of  one  of  the  State  Hospitals  in  the 
fall  of  1935,  the  Superintendent  stated  that  the  attendant  and 
nursing  personnel  at  that  time  was  "reduced  to  the  utmost  and  to 
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a  dangerous  limit."  On  the  female  side  the  ratio  at  that  time 
was  79.8  patients  to  each  attendant,  and  on  the  male  side  the  con- 
dition was  described  as  "about  as  bad."  The  Superintendent 
stated  further  that  the  personnel  if  maintained  on  that  basis  for 
the  remainder  of  the  biennial  period  would  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion available  by  more  than  $3,000  and  that  the  situation  could 
only  be  met  by  a  reduction  in  wages  or  personnel.  Either  of  those 
proceedings  is  dangerous,  since  the  Superintendent  has  said  that 
the  personnel  has  already  reached  the  danger  point  as  regards 
inadequacy,  and  since  the  quality  of  attendants  that  can  be  se- 
cured at  even  present  rates  of  pay  is  in  many  instances  markedly 
inferior. 

3.  There  Should  Be  More  Thorough  Use  of  Recreational  Therapy, 
Occupational  Therapy  and  Physiotherapy. 

All  of  this  requires  specialized  staffs  as  well  as  an  increased 
number  of  attendants.  At  one  institution  there  is  very  good 
hydrotherapeutic  equipment,  yet  it  has  not  been  used  for  years. 

4.  Inadequate  Use  of  Therapeutic  Value  of  Pleasant  Surroundings. 

There  are  a  number  of  wards  that  are  attractive  and  pleasant. 
There  are  many  others  that  are  dreary  and  depressing.  In  parti- 
cular, certain  patients,  with  certain  types  of  cultural  background, 
find  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  to  eat  extremely  dis- 
tasteful. There  should  be  a  greater  individualization  of  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  serving  meals  and  the  make-up  of  the 
menus. 

5.  Too  Great  Use  of  So-called  Strong  Rooms. 

There  is  an  alarming  growth  of  the  tendency  to  make  the 
handling  of  excited  and  destructive  patients  purely  custodial.  In 
some  of  the  new  buildings  now  being  erected  the  number  of  such 
rooms  is  very  excessive.  Also  in  the  construction  of  such  room, 
there  should  be  criticised  the  placement  of  the  windows  at  such  a 
level  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  look  out.  The  argument  that 
this  is  necessary  so  that  patients  who  are  inclined  to  tear  off  their 
clothing  may  not  be  seen  is  not  very  satisfactory.  If  such  rooms 
are  to  be  used  and  if  the  seeing  of  the  changing  beauties  of  the 
surrounding  nature  are  beneficial  to  the  patients — then  the  rooms 
could  certainly  be  so  placed  on  the  grounds  and  the  grounds  so 
patrolled  as  to  prevent  prying  eyes. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  DIVISION 

The  needs  of  this  Division  are  very  definite  and  very  urgent. 
They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
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1.  An  Assistant  Secretary. 

There  is  now  provided  about  the  same  amount  of  secretarial 
service  for  two  full  time  Assistant  Psychologists  and  the  one- 
third  time  Director  as  was  formerly  provided  for  the  one-third 
time  Director  alone.  The  inadequacy  of  this  provision  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  additional  work  involved  in  keeping  case  records, 
reports  on  case  examinations,  and  general  correspondence  is 
more  than  five  times  as  great  under  the  present  situation  and  yet 
there  is  no  increased  provision  for  this  load.  During  the  past 
biennial  period  part  of  this  overload  has  been  taken  care  of 
through  the  assistance  of  the  federal  aid  employees  placed  in  our 
office.  Moreover,  the  overload  has  been  increased  from  around 
three  to  five  times  only  since  the  appointment  of  the  second  As- 
sistant Psychologist  in  April — or  a  period  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  months.  Unless  relief  is  given  by  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  secretary  the  clinical  services  of  this  Division  will  be 
greatly  impaired  during  the  coming  biennial  period. 

2.  Appointment  of  Two  Full  Time  Filing  Clerks. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  part  of  this  report  on  the  Acquisition 
and  Filing  of  Data,  the  Division  has  had  the  equivalent  of  one  and 
one-third  full  time  clerks  during  the  entire  biennial  period, 
through  the  use  of  federal  aid  employees.  Without  their  aid,  not 
only  would  much  of  the  routine  office  work  have  been  greatly  de- 
layed, thus  impairing  efficiency,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
15,000  of  the  over  70,000  data  cards  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  our  files.  The  State  should  take  over  this  work  by  furn- 
ishing two  full  time  filing  clerks. 

Any  federal  assistance  still  available  could  be  made  use  of  by 
this  Division  in  the  study  and  utilization  of  the  data  already  in 
our  possession  and  in  further  extending  the  services  of  the  Di- 
vision in  meeting  the  demands  constantly  being  made  upon  it. 

3.  A  Psychiatric  Social  Worker. 

The  addition  of  such  a  worker,  with  an  adequate  travel  budget 
and  additional  secretarial  services,  would  add  greatly  to  the  clini- 
cal services  of  the  Division.  It  woul  tend  toward  securing  more 
complete  case  histories,  and  make  possible  a  more  thorough  fol- 
low up  work. 

4.  Adequate  Office  Equipment. 

More  adequate  office  equipment  is  needed  if  the  Division  is  to 
approach  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 
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5.  Examination  Equipment. 

Five  hundred  dollars  is  needed  as  a  minimum  to  place  the 
present  clinical  staff  on  an  efficient  basis  from  the  standpoint  of 
semi-permanent  examination  equipment.  This  would  necessarily 
include  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  since  there  are  three  mem- 
bers of  this  staff. 

In  addition  there  should  be  available  an  adequate  budget  for 
the  procuring  of  consumable  examination  material. 
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TABLE  I 

Sources  from  which  cases  were  referred  to  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
July  1,  1934  to  June  30,  1936: 
I.   State  Departments  and  Institutions: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 10 

(2)  University  of  North  Carolina 2 

(3)  Caswell  Training  School  for  Exceptional  Children 3 

(4)  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 126 

(5)  North  Carolina  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Girls 13 

(6)  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 231 

(7)  Mr.  Gill,  Parole  Commissioner 2 

(8)  State  Penitentiary 1 

(9)  State  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 5 

(10)  State  Farm  Colony 49 

(11)  Morrison  Industrial  Training  School . 8 


EL   County  Organizations  and  Officials: 

(1)    Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare: 
County: 

Alamance 1 

Alexander     8 

Camden    3 

Caswell 10 

Catawba 4 

Chatham 2 

Cumberland 10 

Davidson     5 

Duplin    1 

Durham    3 

Edgecombe 9 

Forsyth     13 

Franklin     3 

Gaston    1 

Granville    4 

Haywood    22 

Hoke     1 

Iredell     28 

Montgomery 1 

Moore 3 

Nash 6 

New  Hanover 1 

Orange    9 

Pasquotank    1 

Randolph    4 

Richmond     2 

Rowan    9 

Sampson 4 

Union    1 


450 
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Vance 1 

Wake    4 

Washington    1 

Wayne    3 

Wilkes    7 

185 

(2)  City  Departments  of  Public  Welfare: 

Greensboro     5 

High  Point 6 

Winston    Salem    32 

43 

(3)  Probation  Officers: 

Forsyth     2 

Wake    5 

7 

(4)  School  Superintendents: 

Aycock    1 

Chapel  Hill 1 

Currituck 22 

Durham    2 

Fayetteville    1 

Henderson    65 

Pinehurst 4 

Sanford     111 

Siler  City 1 

Spring  Hope 107 

315 

(5)  County  Health  Officers: 

Nash 1 

Wayne    1 

2 

III.  Orphanages,  Schools,  and  Child-Placing  Agencies: 

(1)  Alexander  Schools,  Inc. 1 

(2)  Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home 12 

(3)  Mills   Home 31 

(4)  National  Orphans'  Home 11 

(5)  Oxford  Orphanage 6 

(6)  Presbyterian  Orphanage 4 

65 

IV.  Miscellaneous: 

Bertie  County  E.  R.  A. 7 

Durham  County  E.  R.  A. 3 

Forsyth  County  E.  R.  A. 5 
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Gaston  County  E.  R.  A. 17 

Guilford  County  E.  R.  A. 3 

Hoke  County  E.  R.  A. 1 

Wilkes  County  E.  R.  A. 11 

Attorneys   3 

Relatives  and  friends 15 

Self 5 

Winston-Salem  Social  Workers  Council 10        83 


Total  number  of  cases 1150 

TABLE  II 

Age   distribution   of   cases   examined   by   Division   of   Mental   Hygiene, 
July  1,  1934  to  June  30,  1936: 


Age  Male 

2    4 

3    3 

4 3 

5    9 

6    12 

7    25 

8    45 

9    36 

10    49 

11    53 

12    70 

13    54 

14    51 

15    44 

16    43 

17    19 

18    11 

19    4 

20    2 

21    2 

22    1 

23    0 

24    4 

25    1 

26    1 

27    0 

2S 1 

29 : 0 

30    2 

31    1 

32 1 

33    0 

34 0 

35    0 


Sex 

Female 

Total 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

5 

5 

14 

13 

25 

10 

35 

27 

72 

25 

61 

26 

75 

26 

79 

30 

100 

42 

96 

83 

134 

100 

144 

63 

106 

21 

40 

13 

24 

10 

14 

9 

11 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

1 

5 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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36 1 

37    0 

38    2 

40    2 

41 1 

43    0 

44 2 

45 1 

47 0 

48 0 

53    2 

56 2 

64 1 

Data   Incomplete 

Total  number  of  cases 


0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2» 

0 

1 

42 

1150 


TABLE  HI 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients* 

Intelligence  Quotient  Frequency 

0-   20     . 5 

21-   50     96 

51-   70     434 

71-   80     297 

81-   90     153 

91-110     83 

111-120     7 

121-135     0 

143             1 

162             1 

Data  incomplete 56 


1133 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  an  intelligence  quotient  itself  is  insufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis 
of  feeblemindedness.  Special  sensory  or  other  defect,  deterioration  or  injury  to  the  neural 
system,  the  presence  of  a  psychosis,  and  many  other  special  factors  have  to  be  ruled  out,  or 
properly  evaluated — the  I.  Q.'s  then  have  a  significance  in  relation  to  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  individual.  This  significance  as  bearing  upon  the  above  table  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

From  21  to  50 — Lower  grades  of  feeblemindedness,  usually  called  imbecile. 
From  51  to  TO  or  75 — Higher  grades  of  feeblemindedness,  usually  called  moron. 
From  71  or  76  to  80 — "Borderline  deficiency,  sometimes  classified  as  dullness,  often   as  feeble- 
mindedness"  (Terman). 
From  81  to  90 — "Dullness,  rarely  classified  as  feeblemindedness"   (Terman) 
From  91  to  110 — Normal  or  average  degree  of  intelligence. 
From  111  to  120 — Superior  intelligence 
From  121  to  140 — Very  Superior  intelligence 
Above  140 — "Near  genius"  or  genius. 
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summary  of  all.  cases  handled 

1.  Total  number  of  cases  given  Terman  Intelligence  Tests,  as  listed 

in  the  preceding  table 1133 

2.  Number  diagnosed  definitely  feebleminded  without  the  obtaining 

of  intelligence  quotients 3 

3.  Neurotic 3 

4.  Alcoholic    1 

5.  Dementia  Praecox 3 

6.  Hypomani     2 

7.  Psychotic    2 

8.  Mental  dullness 2 

9.  Sexual  psychopath,  feeblemindedness  (?) 1 

Total  number  cases 1150 


DIVISION  OF  FIELD  SOCIAL  WORK 


DUTIES 

The  Division  of  Field  Social  Work  has  four  major  responsi- 
bilities :  to  serve  as  a  field  staff  for  all  the  divisions  of  the  State 
Board;  to  supervise  all  family  case  work;  to  raise  standards  of 
personnel  and  service  by  securing  training  for  the  county  staffs ; 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  Federal  benefits. 

FIELD  STAFF  FOR  ALL  STATE  DIVISIONS 

County  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  have  a  variety  of  re- 
sponsibilities. As  the  title  implies,  they  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  all  persons  in  the  community.  They  are  practically 
"all  things  to  all  people."  Parents  fail  to  agree,  at  which  domestic 
problems  follow  and  the  county  welfare  officer  is  consulted.  A 
tornado  strikes  a  city  and  the  County  Welfare  Department  goes 
into  action.  A  child  is  left  homeless  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  receives  a  telephone  call  about  it.  Communities 
need  social  resources  and  the  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 
furnish  leadership  for  their  organization.  Each  problem  brought 
to  the  County  Welfare  Department  requires  study,  understanding, 
and  the  use  of  community  resources  such  as  health,  institutional, 
financial,  recreational  facilities,  if  they  are  to  be  successfully 
treated. 

The  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors  stand  ready  to  advise  with 
the  County  Superintendents  on  all  of  these  problems,  bringing  to 
them  an  interpretation  of  the  policies,  functions,  and  limitations 
of  each  State  Division  and  carrying  back  to  the  State  Staff  special 
problems  and  suggestions  from  the  counties. 

How    Duties    of    Field    Social    Work    Supervisor    Differ    from    Those    of 
Specialists  in  Each  Division 

In  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  the  Divisions  of  Institutions 
and  Corrections,  and  of  Mental  Hygiene,  there  are  field  represen- 
tatives whose  responsibilities  lie  in  specialized  fields.  The  Field 
Social  Work  Supervisors  call  to  the  attention  of  these  specialists 
problems  requiring  their  particular  skills  and  knowledge.  A  child 
having  developed  behavior  problems  may  be  referred  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Mental  Hygiene  or  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Thus  one  channel  is  provided  through  which  all  of  the  various 
general  and  specialized  services  afforded  by  the  State  Department 
may  be  brought  to  the  counties  for  their  use  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  and  varied  family  and  community  problems.  This  pre- 
vents duplication  by  State  Department  representatives,  saves  the 
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time  of  County  Superintendents,  allows  those  giving  specialized 
service  to  work  in  their  particular  fields,  and  prevents  contradic- 
tory advice  or  interpretation  of  policies  being  given  to  county 

staffs. 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

Most  families  who  support  themselves  without  assistance  are 
economic  assets  to  a  community.  They  are  taxpayers  or  poten- 
tial taxpayers.  They  are  consumers  and  thus  create  a  market  for 
commodities.  They  are  creators  of  wealth.  Families  which  main- 
tains high  standards  of  living  are  a  source  of  strength  to  a  com- 
munity. They  serve  as  an  example  and  spur  other  families  to 
maintain  high  living  standards  also. 

Social  case  work  is  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  broken 
or  disorganized  family  life,  viz.,  toward  helping  families  to  become 
assets  to  a  community.  It  deals  with  problems  of  health,  se- 
curing medical  care,  hospitalization,  balanced  diet,  adequate  por- 
tions of  food,  good  eating,  sleeping,  and  personal  hygiene  habits. 
It  recognizes  family  difficulties  growing  out  of  maladjusted  per- 
sonalities, feeblemindedness  and  insanity,  and  seeks  some  treat- 
ment or  care  for  these.  It  attempts  to  secure  employment  for  the 
jobless  through  private  industry,  Federal  work,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  family  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  trade.  It  offers  a 
service  for  budgeting  low  income,  seeks  opportunities  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education.  It  has  as  its  objective  the  rehabili- 
tation of  families,  whatever  the  basic  problems  may  be.  The 
supervision  of  social  case  work  with  families  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Field  Social  Work  Supervisors. 

STAFF  TRAINING  AND  RAISING  OF  STANDARDS 

It  is  wholesome  for  an  individual  or  an  agency  to  seek  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  service  it  renders.  The  motives  im- 
pelling the  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  to  seek  such  improve- 
ment include  the  growing  understanding  of  social  case  work  on 
the  part  of  the  county  staffs  and  their  communities ;  the  emphasis 
upon  formal  training  in  social  case  work  in  the  Federal  agencies 
such  as  E.  R.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  etc.;  the  discussion  of  qualifications 
for  social  workers  at  national  and  state  conferences  of  social 
work;  the  impetus  in  the  direction  of  improved  standards  for 
personnel  given  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  their  program ; 
the  inspiration  given  by  schools  of  social  work  and  the  leadership 
in  this  direction  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 
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Training  Forums 

Opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  social  case  work  have  been 
given  the  County  Superintendents  of  Welfare  through  a  series 
of  forums  held  over  the  state  for  the  past  several  months.  The 
state  was  divided  into  ten  districts  of  approximately  ten  counties 
each.  An  all-day  meeting  was  held  in  each  district  every  fifth  or 
sixth  week,  at  which  time  problems  with  which  the  County 
Superintendents  were  dealing  were  discussed  and  suggestions  of- 
fered by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work.  The 
discussions  followed  along  the  general  lines  of  social  case  work 
with  families,  job  analysis,  office  planning,  record  writing  and 
analysis,  and  organization  of  community  resources. 

Plans  for  Future  Training 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  extension  courses  to  be  given 
through  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which  will  carry  Uni- 
versity credit  for  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

WORK  OF  THE  FIELD  SOCIAL  WORK  SUPERVISORS  DURING  THE 

PAST  SIX  MONTHS 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  on  other  responsibilities, 
although  the  Supervisors  of  Field  Social  Work  have  devoted  most 
of  their  time  since  the  department  was  organized  to  county  or- 
ganization, the  administration  of  Federal  benefits  such  as  the 
certification  of  persons  to  Federal  agencies,  particularly  W.  P.  A., 
enrollment  in  CCC  camps,  and  certification  surplus  commodities. 

Work  in  county  organization  was  done  principally  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  County 
Organization,  and  has  been  previously  discussed. 

There  has  been  a  very  fine  response  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  county  officials  in  their  efforts  to  meet  relief  needs  fol- 
lowing the  liquidation  of  E.  R.  A.  early  in  December  of  1935. 
Chief  among  the  remaining  relief  activities  taken  over  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  the  certifying 
service  to  W.  P.  A.  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Through  a  special 
Federal  grant  this  program  was  financed  by  the  State  Board  from 
January  through  June,  1936.  The  first  of  July,  this  service  in  the 
main  was  taken  over  by  the  counties,  81  counties  having  already 
made  provision  in  full  or  in  part  for  carrying  it  on. 

SUPERVISION  OF  CERTIFICATION  AND  REFERRAL  FOR 
FEDERAL  BENEFITS 

In  January,  1936,  shortly  after  liquidation  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
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Welfare  became  the  agent  for  the  certification  of  eligibility  to  the 
benefits  of  Works  Progress  Administration  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  Resettlement 
Administration,  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  Federal  government  visualized  the  extent  of  the  new  ser- 
vices and  turned  over  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of : 

(1)  Financing  for  an  eighteen  months  period  the  Division  of 
Field  Social  Work,  including  a  Director,  eight  Field  Social  Work 
Supervisors  and  clerical  assistance  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  Federal  benefits. 

(2)  Financing  in  each  county  for  a  six  months  period  ade- 
quate case  work  and  clerical  staff  to  handle  the  services. 

With  the  continuation  of  the  certifying  service  in  90%  of  the 
counties,  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  supervision  of  the  certification  of  eligibility 
for  all  Federal  benefits. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

From  January  through  June  30,  the  Departments  of  Public 
Welfare  certified  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  3171 
cases,  representing  approximately  10,500  persons.  On  July  1, 
1936,  the  policy  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  modi- 
fied and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  became 
the  referral  agency.  Under  the  modified  program,  the  employ- 
able person  who  is  in  need  of  public  assistance  makes  his  appli- 
cation to  the  local  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  case 
worker  investigates  his  situation  and  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
employability  makes  referral  to  the  social  worker  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  The  social  worker  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  reviews  the  material  on  the  case  and  ac- 
cepts or  rejects  it  on  the  basis  of  the  W.  P.  A.  policies. 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 

In  January,  1936,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare became  the  sponsor  for  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  project.  (This  project  is  financed  by  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  and  supervised  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  but  the  certification  for  commodities 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work.) 

Approximately  35,000  families,  representing  approximately 
150,000  persons,  receive  monthly  allotments  of  food  from  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  and  in  almost  every  county, 
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one  or  more  institutions,  school  lunches  and  nursery  schools  are 
receiving  these  benefits. 

The  clothing  made  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
sewing  rooms  is  handled  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  local  Welfare  departments,  and  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  project. 

Clothing  and  other  articles  have  been  liberally  distributed  to 
needy  clients  and  institutions. 

The  counties  have  made  donations  to  this  project  by  furn- 
ishing warehouses,  storerooms,  and,  in  some  cases,  transporta- 
tion and  clerical  assistance.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  distri- 
bution to  the  clients  is  being  made  by  door  to  door  delivery, 
through  retail  stores,  from  warehouses,  and  by  case  workers  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

STATEMENT  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMODITIES 
January  1st,  1936  to  July  1st,  1936 

Commodities  Total 

A — Food  Distributed 

DONATED: 

Fruits 126   lbs. 

Liver,    Canned 1,515 

Soup  Stock,  Beef,   Canned 257,491 

Vegetables,  Canned ■. 69,403 

Potatoes,  Irish 20,125 

Potatoes,  Sweet 31,665 

TOTAL    DONATIONS 380,325 

FROM  FSCC: 

Apples     2,812,344 

Beans,   Dried 145,929 

Beef,  Canned 1,174.547 

Flour,    Wheat    2,319,408 

Fruit,  Citrus   (Grapefruit) 128,281 

Milk,  Dry  Skim 246,321 

Onions,  new,  Texas  Bermudo 125,282 

Oats,  Rolled 186,220 

Oat  Cereal,   Enriched 39,976 

Peas,  Dry,  Green 76,561 

Prunes,    Dried 134,906 

TOTAL    FSCC    7,389,774 

GRAND  TOTAL 7,770,099 

TOTAL  DISTRIBUTION  FOOD  COMMODITIES  JANUARY  1,  1936  to 
JULY  1st,  1936,  7,770,099  lbs.  or  3,885  tons,  net  approximately  200  car 
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loads  of  40,000  lbs.  each,  8,000,000  lbs.  gross  or  2,000  truck  loads  of 
4,000  lbs.  each  equals  80  loads  per  months  of  16  working  days  for  25 
trucks  or  13%  truck  loads  for  each  truck  for  16  working  days  which  does 
not  include  transfers  of  commodities  from  RR  Stations  or  warehouses  to 
District  warehouses. 

Resettlement  Administration 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  one  of  the 
agencies  through  which  referrals  are  made  to  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  Families  which  sign  contracts  with  this  admin- 
istration need  not  be  of  relief  status,  but  must  establish  proof  of 
their  need  for  and  ability  to  profit  by  this  type  of  assistance. 

It  has  been  reported  that  effective  September  1,  1936,  persons 
who  work  on  Resettlement  Administration  projects  must  be  eligi- 
ble for  relief  and  certified  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Program  in  North  Carolina 

The  emergency  conservation  work  was  initially  established 
March  31,  1933,  and  the  name,  "Civilian  Conservation  Corps", 
was  adopted  to  designate  the  organization  in  which  primarily 
young  men  between  the  age  of  18  and  25  were  to  be  enrolled. 

Control 

All  operations  of  CCC  are  under  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  United 
States  Department  of  Interior,  and  the  United  States  Army,  all 
cooperating  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Fechner,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  President.  All  state  quotas  of  CCC  Juniors 
and  all  rules  governing  eligibility  of  enrollees  are  furnished  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Selecting  Agency 
for  the  State,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Selecting  Agency 

From  March,  1933,  to  November,  1935,  the  North  Carolina 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  designated  as  selecting 
agency  for  North  Carolina.  On  January  4,  1936,  following  the 
liquidation  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  desig- 
nated as  the  state  selecting  agency,  and  was  authorized  to 
represent  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  selection  of  such  quotas 
of  CCC  enrollees  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  state. 

The  duration  of  such  appointment  will  be  governed  by  the 
following  policy  quoted  from  letter  of  instructions,  November  16 : 

"So  long  as  the  requirement  of  relief  status  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  selection  is  operative,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  policy  of  requiring  allotments  of  pay  to  dependents 
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of  enrollees,  it  is  expected  that  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
desire  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  State  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, the  State  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  or  such 
other  State  agencies  as  falls  heir  to  the  functions  of  the 
former  FERA  in  the  State — if  this  agency  is  able  and 
willing  to  so  act." 

On  March  3,  1936,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
was  notified  that  there  would  be  no  enrollment  of  juniors  in  this 
state  for  the  regular  April  enrollment,  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
present  strength  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  proportional 
population  quota.  On  May  1,  the  State  Board  was  unexpectedly 
notified  that  the  period  of  enrollment  was  extended  to  May  15, 
and  that  North  Carolina  was  allotted  an  emergency  quota  of  500 
white  juniors  and  295  Negro  juniors.  The  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Welfare  arose  to  the  emergency  and  between  May 
5  and  May  15,  794  white  and  Negro  juniors  were  selected  and 
enrolled  through  the  War  Department.  These  men  will  return  to 
needy  families  in  North  Carolina  $19,175.00  per  month,  or 
$115,050.00  for  the  six  months  enlistment  period.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  will  have  opportunity  to  re-enlist  for  another  six 
months  period  if  they  so  desire. 

For  the  enrollment  period,  July  1  to  July  15,  North  Caro- 
lina was  allotted  a  quota  of  1150  white  juniors  and  245  Negro 
juniors,  which  quota  was  filled  on  schedule  time.  The  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare  delivered  their  selectees  at  six  enroll- 
ment points:  Wilmington,  Washington,  Raleigh,  Greensboro, 
Charlotte,  and  Asheville.  The  men  arrived  on  schedule  time,  and 
because  of  the  careful  preparation  made  by  the  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  for  this  enrollment,  there  were  fewer  rejections 
for  physical  disability  than  had  ever  occurred  during  any  pre- 
ceding enrollment  period. 

During  the  May  and  July  enrollment  period,  2189  young  men 
were  selected  and  enrolled  in  North  Carolina.  These  young 
men  have  not  only  been  given  the  opportunity  to  accept  shelter, 
gainful  employment,  educational  and  recreational  advantages,  but 
are  returning  to  needy  families  in  North  Carolina  approximately 
$325,950.00  each  six  months  enrollment  period. 

The  study  of  certain  data  taken  from  enrollment  blanks  shows 
that  approximately  69%  of  these  CCC  enrollees  are  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  that  this  group  just  entering  the  period  of  man- 
hood and  responsibility,  are  eager  and  anxious,  when  given  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  something  for  themselves,  their  parents  and  their 
State. 
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Number  and  Strength  of  Camps 

During  the  period  that  the  CCC  Program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, an  average  of  45  camps  has  been  in  operation  in  North 
Carolina,  certain  camps  being  assigned  to  forest  protection  and 
preservation,  to  soil  erosion  control,  to  park  projects,  to  military 
reservations,  to  wild  life  conservation,  and  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  In  these  camps  are  employed  approximately  6485 
men. 

Future  Policy 

The  President  has  decided  to  maintain  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  for  the  year  1936-37  at  the  maximum  strength  possible 
within  the  present  allocation  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  This 
policy  will  permit  the  total  enrollment  strength  of  350,000  men 
for  the  United  States.  Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  to  judge  the 
present  and  future  value  to  the  country  of  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps.  Because  of  its  many  valuable  accomplishments, 
the  public  reaction  toward  the  CCC  is  favorable,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  that  it  be  made  a  permanent  agency.  The  social 
value  of  this  program  is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  men,  but,  also, 
in  the  future  of  these  men,  their  community  and  the  nation  at 
large. 

OTHER  DIVISION  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Legal  Settlement 

All  cases  of  legal  settlement  except  those  of  minors  and  mental 
cases  are  handled  by  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work.  During 
the  period  January — July,  1936,  371  cases  were  handled  by  this 
division. 

Client  Inquiries 

All  matters  of  inquiry  from  or  concerning  relief  clients  are 
referred  to  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work. 

JOB  ANALYSIS  OF  DIVISION  OF  FIELD  SOCIAL  WORK 

A.   Staff  Training  and  Supervision  of  Family  Case  Work 

(1)    Direct  Supervision 

(a)  Of  staff  including 

(1)  Superintendent  of  Welfare 

(2)  Case  Workers 

(3)  Case  Aides 

(b)  Scope  of  Supervision 

(1)  Family  case  work   exclusive   of   families   supervised   by 
otber  Divisions 

(2)  Filing 

(3)  Record  writing 

(4)  Organization 

(5)  Staff  supervision  by  Superintendent  of  Welfare  or  Case 
Work  Supervisor 
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(2)  Institute  Program 

(a)  Groups  attending 

(1)  First — Only  Superintendents  of  Welfare    (in  groups  of 
ten) 

(a)    Certifying  Case  Worker  in  counties  where  there  is 
no  full  time  Superintendent  of  Welfare 

(2)  (Later — other  members  of  staff) 

(b)  Schedule 

(1)    One    day    every    five    or    six    weeks    for    each    group    of 
counties 

(c)  Scope 

(1)  Forum  on  family  case  work 

(2)  Forum  on  administration  of  total  welfare  program 

(3)  Training  unit  at  Chapel  Hill 

(4)  Referral   to   University   of  North    Carolina   and   other   schools   of 
social  work 

B.  Supervision  of  Case  Work  in  Families  Whose  Major  Problems  Are 

(1)  Unemployment 

(2)  Sickness 

(3)  Illiteracy 

(4)  Inadequate  income 

(5)  Low  mentality 

(6)  Insanity 

(7)  Maladjustment  of  member  or  of  a  family  in  the  community 

(8)  Low  standards  of  living 

(9)  Discouragement  or  low  morale 

(10)  Potentially  delinquent 

(11)  Domestic  difficulty 

(12)  Old  age 

(13)  Industrial  nonproductivity 

(14)  Poor  planning 

(15)  Any    family    problem    not    included    within    functions    of    other 
Divisions 

C.  Other  Responsibilities  of  the  Division 

(1)  Distribution  of  surplus  commodities 

(2)  CCC  Selection 

(3)  Out-of-state  correspondence  and  legal  settlement   (except  cases  of 
children  and  mental  cases) 

(4)  Complaint  letters  from  clients 

(5)  Establishment  of  eligibility  for  and  referral  to 

(a)  WPA 

(b)  CCC 

(c)  Rural  Resettlement 

(d)  Other  federal  programs 
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D.   Services  in  Coordination  With  Other  Divisions 

(1)  County     organization     under     supervision     of     the     Director     of 
County  Organization 

(a)  Election  of  qualified  full-time  Superintendents  of  Welfare 

(b)  Strengthening  of  County  Departments  of  Welfare 

(1)  Retaining   qualified   case   workers   for   specific   work   in 
connection  with  referral  to  Federal  agencies 

(2)  Retaining  other  qualified  Case  Workers 

(3)  Retaining  clerical  help 

(c)  Expanding    county    relief    budget    to    include    administrative 
salary  and  travel — and  adequate  relief  funds 

(d)  Working  with  commissioners 

(1)  Interpreting  welfare  program 

(2)  Soliciting  financial  support 

(e)  Working  with  Welfare  Board 

(1)  Establishing  Welfare  Boards 

(2)  Interpreting  social  welfare  program  to  Welfare  Boards 

(3)  Soliciting  aid  of  Welfare  Boards  in  developing  welfare 
program 

(f)  Working  with  County  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

(1)  Organizing 

(2)  Working   with   and   through    County   Council    of   Social 
Agencies  to  develop  welfare  program 

(g)  Developing  community  resources  such  as  community  houses, 
clinics,  etc. 

(h)    Assisting  in  district  conferences 

(i)    Assisting    in    promoting    more    adequate    school    attendance 
program 

(2)  Services  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections 

(a)  Inspection  of  institutions 

(b)  Investigation  of  complaints  from  inmates  of  institutions 

(c)  Case  work  with   families   during  period   of  juvenile  institu- 
tionalization 

(d)  Post  institutional  case  work — including  placement  of  juve- 
niles released  from  institutions 

(e)  Referral  of  persons  to  institutions 

(f)  Supervision  of  case  work  with  juveniles  probationers 

(g)  Supervision  of  case  work  with  juvenile  parolees 
(h)    Supervision  of  case  work  with  juvenile  delinquents 

(3)  Services  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene 

(a)  Referral  of  persons  to  the  Director  and  case  work  under  his 
supervision 

(b)  Case  work  with  persons  referred  by  the  Director. 

(c)  Case  work  with  persons  released  from  mental  institutions 

(d)  Establishment  of  legal  residence  of  mental  cases 
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(4)    Services  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare 

(a)  Supervisor  of  Mother's  Aid  Cases  in  counties  in  which  there 
is  no  Child  Welfare  case  worker 

(b)  Cooperation  in  establishing  Child  Welfare  Service 

(c)  Case  work  with  dependent  children 

(d)  Establishment  of  legal  residence  of  children 

E.   Supervision  of  Services  in  Coordination  With  Other  State  Departments 
and  Social  Agencies 

(1)  Follow  up  and  care  of  adult  parolees  in  cooperation  with  Parol© 
Commissioner 

(2)  Referral  of  cases  to  and  cooperative  case  work  with 

(a)  Commission  for  the  Blind 

(b)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 

(c)  State  and  County  Health  Departments 

(d)  Eugenics  Board 

(e)  Clinics 

(1)  Medical 

(2)  Psychiatric 

(3)  Legal 

(f)  Recreational  programs 

(g)  Employment  agencies 

(h)    Other  case  work  agencies  such  as  Associated  Charities 

(3)  Coordination  of  work  in  families  with 

(a)  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

(b)  Farm  Agent 

(c)  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers 

(4)  Work  with  State  Department  of  Labor  in  matters  of 

(a)  Wages 

(b)  Hours 

(c)  Working  conditions 

(e}    Issuance  of  work  certificates  to  minors 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  REQUIRING 

LEGISLATION 

1.  That  a  state  subsidy  be  included  in  the  budget  to  aid  coun- 
ties in  bearing  the  administrative  costs  of  County  Welfare 
Departments. 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  1937  enact  such  legislation  as 
will  enable  the  state  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

3.  That  the  North  Carolina  Mothers'  Aid  Law  be  amended  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  Federal  fund  for 
"Aid  to  Dependent  Children"  be  made  available  to  needy 
children  in  this  State,  and  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
8100,000  be  appropriated  by  the  State  for  those  children 
who  come  under  the  Mother's  Aid  interpretation  of  the  Act 
for  each  year  of  the  biennium  of  1937-39. 

4.  That  the  sum  of  S10.000  be  appropriated  for  the  State 
Boarding  Home  Fund  for  each  vear  of  the  biennium  of 
1937-39. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  additional  personnel  for  carrying 
forward  the  expanded  program  of  the  Department. 

6.  That  further  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  illegitimate 
child  be  enacted. 

7.  That  the  child  welfare  laws  of  the  State  be  codified  and 
strengthened. 

8.  That  in  view  of  inadequate  medical,  attendant,  and  nursing 
staffs  in  the  State  Hospitals  for  mental  patients,  the  State 
make  a  larger  appropriation  so  that  this  situation  may  be 
remedied. 

9.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  1937  make  the  State  Industrial 
Farm  Colony  for  Women  especially  responsible  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  defective,  delinquent  women  from  16  years 
of  age  up,  and  that  the  term  of  commitment  be  made  indefi- 
nite so  that  permanent  custodial  care  may  be  given  to  those 
who  need  it. 

10.  That  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  at  Rocky  Mount  be 
authorized  to  admit  and  train  older  boys,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Jackson  Training  School  appears  to  be  large  enough  to 
provide  for  all  delinquent  white  boys  under  age  of  16  and 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  special  institution  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 

11.  That  provision  for  hospitalization  be  made  either  through  a 
larger  appropriation  for  this  purpose  or  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  unit  at  the  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Samarcand. 

12.  That  the  State  establish  an  institution  on  the  property  at 
Efland  offered  by  the  Federation  of  Negro  Women's  Clubs, 
or  that  an  institution  for  this  purpose  be  established  at  some 
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central  point  in  the  state,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  provision 
for  the  institutional  care  and  treatment  of  delinquent  Negro 
girls  is  at  present  totally  inadequate. 

13.  That  four  additional  cottages  with  a  capacity  of  30  each  be 
provided  at  Morrison  Training  School  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1937. 

14.  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary equipment  for  the  Trades  Building  at  Jackson  Training 
School,  which  was  completed  in  1932,  and  has  not  been  used 
because  no  equipment  was  provided. 

15.  That  an  institution  similar  to  Caswell  Training  School  be  es- 
tablished in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  since  Caswell 
Training  School,  with  a  capacity  of  850,  is  large  enough  for 
one  institution,  and  even  with  the  recent  additions  would  not 
be  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state. 

16.  That  all  indigent  patients  be  admitted  to  the  State  Sana- 
torium and  the  new  Western  Sanatorium  free  of  charge, 
since  it  is  believed  that  the  required  payment  of  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  day  for  every  patient  at  the  Sanatorium  has 
served  to  deprive  a  number  of  indigent  persons  of  this  treat- 
ment. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  Workers'  Institute  be  promoted  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  training  to  those  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal 
service. 

2.  That  more  recreational  and  training  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  club  life  among  boys  and  girls  by  local  communities 
as  a  means  of  decreasing  juvenile  delinquency,  be  promoted. 

3.  That  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients  more 
thorough  use  be  made  of  recreational  therapy,  occupational 
therapy  and  physiotherapy. 

4.  That  opportunities  for  training  through  extension  courses  be 
offered  social  workers  while  in  service. 

5.  That  the  organization  of  county  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 
be  promoted  in  the  one  hundred  counties  of  the  state. 


FINANCIAL    REPORTS 


FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1935  -  JUNE  30,  1936 : 
I.     Maintenance  and  Operation  of  County  Homes. 
II.     County  Expenditures  for  Welfare  and  Relief. 
III.     City  Expenditures  for  Welfare  and  Relief. 

FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1936  -  JUNE  30,  1937: 
I.     County  Welfare  and  Relief  Budgets. 
II.     City  Welfare  and  Relief  Budgets. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency,  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  handing  you  herewith  the  report  of 
The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
for  the  biennial  period  dating  from  July  1,  1936  through  June 
30,  1938. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  A.  Blair, 

Chairman. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

"Beneficent  provision  for  the  poor,  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  orphan,  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assem- 
bly shall,  at  its  first  session,  appoint  and  define  the 
duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom 
shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable 
and  penal  State  institutions,  and  who  shall  annu- 
ally report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition 
with   suggestions   for  their   improvement." 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  covering  the  years,  July  1,  1936-June  30,  1938, 
is  somewhat  different  from  previous  reports  in  that  it  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  interpretation,  particularly  of  the  various  types 
of  new  services  for  which  the  board  is  legally  responsible.  Cer- 
tain services  were  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1937, 
and  in  this  report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  the 
new  duties  of  the  welfare  department  in  their  relation  to  the 
routine  services,  consisting  of  inspectional  and  supervisory 
functions,  school  attendance,  child  placement,  concern  with 
juvenile  court  problems,  mental  hygiene  services,  etc.,  indi- 
cating how  they  can  be  integrated  with  and  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  whole.  Tremendous  as  are  the  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children,  for  instance,  these  other  services  are  to  be 
considered,  for,  after  all,  financial  assistance  to  the  needy  is  only 
one  phase  of  a  broad  program  of  public  welfare.  There  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  too  much  emphasis  and  importance  may  be  attached 
to  relief  grants  while  certain  social  welfare  functions  of  govern- 
ment, less  definitely  specialized,  may  be  neglected.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  will  always  be  families  and  individuals 
whose  personal  maladjustments  have  little  direct  relationship 
to  economic  distress. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  close  coordination  of  welfare 
interests  and  activities,  the  new  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
in  the  State  Board  has  become  a  definite,  vitalizing  force  in 
developing  a  welfare  program  state-wide  in  scope.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  state  department  and  of  pro- 
moting an  excellent  public  relationship  between  the  state  board 
as  the  supervisory  agency,  and  the  county  welfare  department 
as  the  local  operating  unit,  not  only  in  matters  connected  with 
public  assistance  but  in  all  public  social  work  involving  state- 
county  relationships  and,  it  may  be  added,  federal-state  rela- 
tionship. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  public  assistance,  referral 
to  Works  Progress  Administration,  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, selection  of  youths  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
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certification  for  surplus  commodities  are  other  new  services 
which  are  for  the  first  time  being  recorded  in  full  in  our  biennial 
report,  although  a  beginning  had  been  made  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  previous  biennium.  Expansion  of  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  through  federal  grants  for  Child  Welfare  Services 
has  placed  a  new  accent  on  the  care  of  the  child.  We  have  come 
to  a  new  chapter  in  the  development  of  child  welfare  in  North 
Carolina,  and  all  child  welfare  agencies  have  been  stimulated 
to  take  inventory  of  their  facilities  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
North  Carolina  may  develop  a  unified  child  welfare  program. 
Members  of  the  staff  immediately  responsible  for  their  admin- 
istration have  endeavored  to  interpret  the  policies  and  outline, 
to  some  extent,  the  practices  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
their  respective  fields  of  work. 

In  the  enactment  of  advanced  humanitarian  legislation  in 
the  past  several  years  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  public  welfare  generally,  North  Carolina  has  taken 
a  place  of  high  rank  among  the  states.  Not  only  is  the  state 
providing  for  its  needy  aged  and  dependent  children,  but  it  is 
taking  care  of  its  needy  blind,  providing  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  a  limited  period  to  those  out  of  work,  and  benefits 
in  the  nature  of  insurance  to  the  aged.  A  state  probation  system 
has  likewise  been  established  and  a  parole  program  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  is  receiving  national  recognition  for  the 
high  standard  of  services  it  is  rendering.  State  labor  laws  pro- 
tecting children  have  likewise  placed  North  Carolina  in  the 
forefront. 

Any  attempt  to  predict  what  the  next  few  days  or  even  the 
next  year  will  mean  to  the  public  welfare  program  in  North 
Carolina  must  of  necessity  be  based  on  experience  of  the  last 
several  years,  the  changing  attitude  of  "Mr.  Citizen"  toward 
public  responsibility  for  those  in  need  of  care  and  protection 
and  treatment,  and  the  general  trends  in  social  welfare. 

This  question  has  been  asked  numerous  times  and  in  all 
seriousness:  "Does  public  welfare  create  dependence?"  As  a 
radio  speaker  observed,  "When  we  speak  of  helping  people 
today  we  do  not  mean  a  charity  that  maintains  them  in  their 
plight,  but  a  wisdom  that  lifts  them  out  of  it  and  strengthens 
them  against  relapse."  (Ford's  Radio  Program).  That  is  real 
public  welfare.  There  is  a  spurious  substitute  for  public  wel- 
fare— the  kind  that  deadens  a  client's  sensibilities  and  builds 
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up  a  large  dependent  group  that  thinks  the  world  owes  them  a 
living  which  discredits  the  entire  program. 

Public  welfare  work  with  families  is  a  building  process.  It 
is  vitally  interested  that  each  individual  attain  his  full  stature 
and  strength  and  devotes  itself  to  that  end.  It  may,  therefore, 
concern  itself  with  community  resources  such  as  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, recreational  centers,  schools,  churches.  It  is  concerned 
with  employment  opportunities  and  wage  rates.  Where  trouble 
between  parents  is  having  a  destructive  effect  upon  the  children, 
public  welfare  work  is  often  needed.  Whether  through  work 
with  a  community  or  with  a  particular  family  the  objective  is 
the  same;  namely,  that  human  beings  have  a  measure  of  satis- 
faction through  the  use  of  their  abilities. 

In  work  directly  with  families,  astute  understanding  and 
genuine  skill  are  needed  if  a  family  is  to  be  helped  rather  than 
harmed.  The  desire  of  the  case  worker  to  get  the  problem  of 
dependence  solved,  rather  than  permitting  the  family  to  develop 
initiative  and  work  on  its  problem  as  it  has  understanding  and 
strength  to  do  so,  may  result  in  the  family  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  agency  and  less  capable  of  grappling 
with  its  own  situation.  Thus  through  lack  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  public  welfare  work  may  sometimes  actually  contribute 
to  the  dependence  of  families.  However,  our  objective  is  held 
constantly  in  the  direction  of  making  it  more  possible  for  fami- 
lies to  develop  their  innate  abilities  and  as  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  increases,  the  constructive  results  of  our  work 
in  public  welfare  should  increase. 

Since  public  assistance  as  a  state  responsibility  has  come 
into  the  picture  within  the  past  year,  and  since  Works  Progress 
Administration  is  providing  work  for  the  needy  employable 
group  in  large  numbers,  this  matter  of  relief,  for  instance,  looms 
large  in  the  thinking  of  the  public.  As  taxpayers  they  have  a 
right  to  know  whether  the  agencies  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  welfare  program  in  North  Carolina,  includ- 
ing the  state  and  all  local  units,  are  using  such  practices  and 
procedures  as  to  develop  and  create  a  dependency  group,  or 
whether  they  are  really  helping  them  to  develop  their  innate 
abilities,  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  regain  their  self-respect. 
Setting  forth  these  differences  in  bold  relief,  and  establishing 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  program  that  builds  and  strengthens  and 
rehabilitates,  has  been  attempted  in  this  report.  It  may  be  said 
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here  that  public  welfare  in  the  accepted  term  is  not  new  in 
North  Carolina;  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  state  has 
been  building  a  philosophy  of  public  welfare. 

The  closing  of  county  homes  and  the  establishment  of  district 
hospital-homes  to  take  care  of  those  who  will  continue  to  need 
institutional  care  will  undoubtedly  be  a  major  development 
during  the  coming  year.  Regional  hospitals  crossing  county 
lines  and  planned  under  state  direction  appear  to  afford  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  aged  who  are 
physically  and,  in  some  cases,  mentally  incapacitated.  Certain 
other  inmates  fall  within  the  realm  of  categorical  assistance. 
However,  there  are  certain  factors  that  cannot  be  ignored,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  inadequacy  of  general 
relief  funds.  Many  of  the  county  home  inmates  cannot  fall  into 
any  of  the  public  assistance  categories.  If  there  are  no  general 
relief  funds  in  the  county  to  provide  treatment  or  care  for  such 
cases,  there  may  be  no  other  alternative  but  to  keep  the  county 
home  open. 

Even  though  funds  are  available  for  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  relief  problem  is  far  from  being 
met  when  you  consider  that  during  the  month  of  May  there 
were  6,854  cases,  including  922  Winston-Salem  associated  chari- 
ties, receiving  a  total  of  $39,328,  including  $4,616.64  Winston- 
Salem  associated  charities,  or  an  average  of  only  $5.74  per 
case.  In  this  respect  North  Carolina  lags  far  behind  most  of  the 
other  states,  as  indicated  in  the  national  figures  for  April  which 
shows  North  Carolina,  with  but  a  single  exception,  trailing 
thirty-nine  other  states  with  an  average  monthly  per  capita 
cost  of  $5.16,  the  lowest  state  being  $3.29.  While  we  are  some- 
what committed  to  the  idea  of  categorical  assistance,  we  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  affords  no  comparable  security  for 
those  who  automatically  are  excluded  from  its  various  pigeon 
holes. 

The  question  before  us  is  this :  Shall  we  ask  the  state  to  assist 
the  counties  on  a  50-50  basis  to  aid  their  general  relief  cases? 
The  federal  government  now  makes  no  contribution  whatever 
for  general  relief,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  return  to 
this  "business  of  relief" — direct  relief.  State  aid  for  general 
relief  cases  would,  of  course,  provide  more  adequately  for  such 
cases  whose  particular  need  heretofore  has  landed  them  in  a 
less  favored  group!  Some  states  pay  the  entire  cost;  in  some, 
it  is  a  local  matter;  while  in  others,  the  state  and  the  local  units 
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share  responsibility.  Shall  we  ask  the  General  Assembly  of 
1939  to  make  some  provision  for  general  relief  and  share  this 
responsibility  with  the  counties?  It  would  be  well  to  get  the 
thinking  of  state  leaders,  county  officials,  county  welfare  boards, 
and  work  out  a  sound,  reasonable  plan  that  would  not  work  too 
great  a  hardship  on  the  state  to  present  to  the  legislature  for  its 
consideration. 

Another  responsibility  that  social  workers  in  the  public  field 
should  face  is  acceptance  of  the  challenge  to  work  out  construc- 
tive plans  for  the  youth  illegally  confined  in  jail,  more  than  a 
thousand  having  been  confined  in  jails  the  past  year.  More 
adequate  Child  Welfare  Services  in  the  counties  together  with 
a  larger  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  for  placement  service  and 
a  closer  cooperation  between  law-enforcement  officers  and 
county  welfare  departments,  may  prove  to  be  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem.  This  is  a  program  to  which  the  public 
social  work  group  should  make  definite  commitment  toward  a 
constructive  plan. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
state  and  county  welfare  system  has  been  the  development  of  a 
field  social  work  staff  of  ten  trained  and  experienced  supervisors 
who  do  the  generalized  field  work  for  all  the  divisions  in  the 
department  with  the  exception  of  certain  specialized  field  ser- 
vices. Elaboration  of  this  service  will  be  presented  elsewhere 
in  the  report  in  more  detail  by  the  assistant  commissioner,  who 
is  charged  with  the  administrative  direction  of  the  field  work. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  financial  report  on  administration 
for  the  past  two  years  as  compared  with  the  preceding  biennial 
period.  It  is  the  board's  purpose  eventually  to  consolidate  the 
fiscal  reports  covering  the  several  services  in  order  that  the 
department's  finances  may  be  more  closely  integrated  and  uni- 
fied. It  may  mean  the  setting  up  of  a  separate  Division  of 
Auditing  and  Accounting  for  the  department  as  a  whole,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Staff  members  of  the  state  board  are  looking  forward  this 
fall  to  moving  into  the  new  State  Office  Building  where  the  four 
or  five  divisions  of  the  board,  now  scattered  over  the  city,  will 
be  united  under  one  roof.  They  will  occupy  about  three-fourths 
of  the  fifth  floor.  This,  it  is  anticipated,  will  solve  some  of  the 
administrative  difficulties  since  it  will  mean  a  much  closer  inte- 
gration of  the  various  services  of  the  board  and,  it  is  hoped, 
greater  efficiency. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BIENNIUM 

Fiscal  Year  Ended        Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30, 1937  June  30, 1 938 

Rosenwald  Fund  $      234.89 

Federal — County 

Salaries  and  wages  $52,747.91 

Travel  expense  12,967.58 

Supplies  and  materials 718.33 

Printing    2,199.63 

Postage  and  express   1,499.31 

Telephone  and  telegraph  431.08 

General  expense  43.07 

Total   $70,606.91 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICE— FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,1937  June  30,1938 

Division  Child  Welfare — County 

Salaries  and  wages  $16,839.83  $24,326.59 

Travel  expense  6,057.61  7,566.72 

$22,897.44  $31,893.31 

Division  Child  Welfare — State 

Salaries  and  wages  $10,200.17  $12,304.50 

Postage  239.00  200.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  136.86  197.85 

Travel  expense  2,622.94  3,186.32 

Printing    24.08  148.32 

Equipment   311.01 

Repairs   11.16  9.18 

Supplies    172.93  161.98 

Books  and  magazines  53.67 

Training  service  2,220.00 

$13,718.15  $18,481.82 

Division  Mental  Hygiene 

Salaries  and  wages  $   1,800.00  $   1,790.00 

Travel  expense  1,180.73  799.85 


$   2,980.73  $   2,589.85 

Division  Institutions  and  Corrections 

Salaries  and  wages  $   1,320.00  $  5,433.33 

Travel  expense  541.63  1,124.25 


$   1,861.63  $  6,557.58 

Total    $41,457.95  $59,522.56 
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EUGENICS  BOARD  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1937  June  30,  1938 

Salary— secretary   $      300.00  $      330.00 

Salary — stenographer  1,080.00  1,260.00 

Supplies  and  materials   22.68  7.48 

Postage  150.00  125.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph  5.75  5.25 

Printing  forms,  etc 3.80  66.63 

Printing  bulletins,   etc 45.81  49.20 

Subscriptions  and  dues  9.00  6.00 

Equipment    133.10  84.32 

Total    $   1,750.14  $   1,933.88 

MOTHERS'  AID  AND  CARE  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mothers'  Aid  $31,872.39 

Care  dependent  children  4,917.13  6,551.20 

Federal — State 

Salary  . $  3,073.85 

Travel  expense  40.10 

Rent 920.00 

Telephone 8.25 


Total  $  4,042.20 

STATE  BOARD 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30,1937  June  30,1938 

Salaries  and  wages   $27,793.83  $32,481.65 

Supplies  and  materials  169.11  523.54 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegraph....      1,038.00  1,474.29 

Travel  expense  3,950.57  4,177.28 

Printing    782.09  1,186.96 

Repairs   7.53  30.52 

General  expense  59.50  68.50 

Equipment    375.85  646.58 

Total    $34,176.48  $40,589.32 

Less  estimated  receipts  1,736.00 

Total    $34,176.48  $38,853.32 
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OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  AND  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Administration 

Salaries  and  wages  $50,643.99 

Supplies  and  materials 2,881.91 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegraph 4,405.29 

Printing    3,143.72 

Travel  expense  8,280.91 

Rent  and  lights  1,732.14 

General  expense  342.31 

Equipment   17,613.10 


Total   $89,043.37 

Less  estimated  receipts  (federal  funds) 14,814.80 


Total   $74,228.57 

SURPLUS   COMMODITY   DISTRIBUTION 

Salaries  and  wages  $  3,970.20  $21,770.00 

Office  supplies  146.95  389.65 

Packing  supplies  253.14  1,305.79 

Postage,    telephone   and   telegraph, 

Lights   321.24  1,592.10 

Travel  expense 765.25  3,484.65 

Freight  and  express  9.37  301.07 

Printing    189.87  588.98 

Motor  vehicle  operation  941.13  8,294.26 

Purchase  of  trucks  (special  appro- 
priation)      10,678.92 


Total   $  6,597.15  $48,405.42 

Less  estimated  receipts  301.40 


Total   $  6,597.15*  $48,104.02 


*$6,597.15  covers  only  one  quarter). 
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CERTIFYING  SERVICE 

Fiscal  Year  Ended  Fiscal  Year  Ended 

June  30, 1937  June  30, 1 938 

Salaries  and  wages  $28,242.16  $25,015.96 

Supplies  and  materials 707.05  293.96 

Postage,  telephone  and  telegraph....     1,587.33  1,175.67 

Travel  expense  11,653.38  9,393.29 

Printing    1,007.31  169.79 

General  expense  317.24  41.62 

Equipment   412.28  400.70 


Total   $43,926.75*  $36,490.99 


Total  requirements  $84,700.38  $214,529.10 

Less  estimated  receipts  16,852.20 


Total   $84,700.38  $197,676.90 


$43,926.75  was  paid  from  federal  funds. 


SUMMARY  BY  OBJECTS 

Salaries  and  wages  $60,006.19  $129,911.60 

Supplies  and  materials  1,276.25  5,394.85 

Postage,  T-T,  freight  and  express....     2,955.94  8,948.42 

Travel  expense  16,056.99  25,042.63 

Printing    1,979.27  5,089.45 

Motor  vehicle  operation  941.13  8,294.26 

Repairs  7.53  30.52 

General  expense  688.95  2,478.07 

Equipment   788.13  29,339.30 


Total  $84,700.38  $214,529.10 


FIELD  SOCIAL  WORK  SERVICE 


R.  Eugene  Brown,  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Charge  of 
Field  Social  Work  Service 

The  Field  Social  Work  Service  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  was  established  in  January,  1936  as  a 
Division  of  Field  Social  Work  to  serve  as  general  field  staff  for 
all  divisions  and  special  services  of  the  state  board.  The  original 
staff  of  this  division  was  as  follows: 

Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Director;  Miss  Victoria  Bell,  S.  J. 
Hawkins,  Miss  Lessie  Toler,  T.  L.  Grier,  and  James  T.  Barnes, 
Field  Representatives. 

Miss  Bell  and  Mr.  Hawkins  are  in  the  field  service  now;  Miss 
Toler  resigned  June  1,  1938  to  accept  a  position  with  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Mr.  Grier  was  made 
Supervisor  of  CCC  Selections  for  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare;  and  Mr.  Barnes  is  now  Supervisor  of  Crip- 
pled Children's  Service  for  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

On  July  1,  1937  the  Division  of  Field  Social  Work  became 
the  Division  of  Case  Work  Training  and  Family  Rehabilitation, 
while  the  field  service  was  transferred  to  the  administrative 
office.  The  personnel  and  the  counties  assigned  to  each  of  the 
ten  field  representatives  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Victoria  Bell:  Buncombe,  Clay,  Cherokee,  Graham,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Jackson,  Macon,  Madison,  Swain,  Transylvania. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Blackburn:  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Granville,  Halifax, 
Johnston,  Nash,  Northampton,  Vance,  Wake,  Warren. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Campbell:  Anson,  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Lee, 
Moore,  Richmond,  Scotland,  Union. 

Mr.  Wade  N.  Cashion:  Alamance,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Durham, 
Forsyth,  Guilford,  Orange,  Person,  Rockingham. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Clifford:  Burke,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Gaston,  Iredell, 
Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  Polk,  Rutherford. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Farrell:  Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates, 
Hertford,  Martin,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  Washington. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hawkins:  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Duplin,  New 
Hanover,  Onslow,  Pender,  Robeson,  Sampson,  Wayne. 
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Miss  Nelle  Johnston:  Beaufort,  Carteret,  Craven,  Greene,  Hyde, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Pamlico,  Pitt,  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wallace  H.  Kuralt:  Cabarrus,  Davidson,  Davie,  Montgomery, 
Randolph,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Stokes,  Surry,  Yadkin. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wingate:  Alexander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Avery,  Caldwell, 
McDowell,  Mitchell,  Watauga,  Wilkes,  Yancey. 

Other  persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  field  service 
at  some  time  during  the  last  two  years  are:  Mrs.  Virginia 
Crawford  Henderson;  Miss  Elma  Ashton,  now  consultant  in  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance;  Mr.  George  M.  Johnson,  now 
with  W.P.A.  as  Area  Social  Worker;  Mrs.  Avery  Hood,  now  case 
work  supervisor,  Mecklenburg  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Field  Social  Work  Representatives  while  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  assistant  commissioner  since  July  1,  1937,  serve  as 
field  representatives  for  each  division  and  special  service.  Serv- 
ing in  this  capacity  they  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
all  functions  of  the  county  welfare  departments.  With  the  assis- 
tance and  guidance  of  the  state  department  staff  the  field  social 
work  representatives  are  responsible  for  interpreting  policies 
and  procedures  to  the  counties.  It  is  also  their  responsibility  to 
interpret  to  members  of  the  state  department  staff  local  situa- 
tions which  influence  the  progress  of  the  public  welfare  program 
in  each  county.  Thus  the  field  representative  is  in  the  position 
of  being  supported  by  a  group  of  consultants  and  advisers  ready 
with  assistance  in  general  or  special  problems.  The  members 
of  the  state  staff  have  the  advantage  of  frequent  contacts  with 
the  one  hundred  county  welfare  departments  through  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  county  departments  of  public  welfare  have  the 
advantage  of  consulting  frequently  with  a  representative  of  the 
state  department.  The  plan,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  direct 
contacts  between  local  and  state  officers  but  does  serve  to 
coordinate  efforts  and  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  public  welfare 
program. 

Under  the  plan  for  general  field  service  the  state  department 
staff  members  have  had  regular  opportunities  for  interpreting 
the  various  phases  of  the  public  welfare  program  to  the  field 
representatives  at  conferences  arranged  at  frequent  intervals. 
Through  these  conferences  held  in  the  state  office  on  the  average 
of  one  week  out  of  every  five  the  field  representatives  have  also 
had  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  state  department  staff  important 
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material  concerning  local  problems  and  peculiar  local  situations. 
Progress  reports  made  by  field  representatives  following  visits 
to  the  counties  have  also  been  a  valuable  means  of  interpreting 
local  problems  and  community  viewpoints  to  the  state  depart- 
ment staff. 

The  job  of  the  field  representative  in  public  welfare  is  not 
entirely  new  in  North  Carolina.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  field 
representatives  of  the  state  department  began  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing county  public  welfare  units  by  interpreting  to  county 
commissioners  and  other  local  groups  the  need  for  such  local 
units. 

The  job  of  the  Field  Social  Work  Representative  is  new  in 
that  it  now  includes  more  interpretation  of  public  welfare 
functions  and  social  work  procedures  and  attempts  a  type  of 
supervision  of  local  activities  and  a  type  of  service  to  local  units 
never  before  attempted  through  a  general  field  service  for  all 
phases  of  the  program. 

One  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  of  the  field  staff  straight 
through  has  been  the  placement  of  personnel  in  the  counties. 
In  the  early  months  of  1936  the  job  was  to  provide  a  certifying 
case  worker  in  each  county  in  order  that  persons  might  be 
certified  for  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  Surplus  Commodities,  and  other 
federal  agencies  serving  as  resources. 

Placement  of  workers  has  included  searching  for  qualified 
people,  evaluation  of  them  and  the  county  set-up  to  see  whether 
they  would  fit  into  particular  situations,  contacts  with  local 
boards,  and  arrangements  for  salary  and  travel.  Just  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  public  assistance  program  the  field  repre- 
sentatives assisted  in  getting  a  large  number  of  college  grad- 
uates to  take  training  for  social  work  in  order  that  case  workers 
to  do  the  case  work  in  the  new  program  might  be  available. 

Two  members  of  the  field  service,  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Blackburn,  were  loaned  to  the  University  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Social  Work  from  May  1,  1937  to  September  1. 
1937  to  supervise  social  work  students  who  were  doing  theii 
field  work  in  Durham  County. 

Organizing  public  welfare  departments  in  counties  where 
the  superintendents  of  schools  previously  served  as  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare,  accomplished  by  the  field  representatives 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  department,  was  a  task  which 
required  wisdom,  skill  and  diplomacy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
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■cuss  these  accomplishments  further  here  since  they  are  covered 
by  the  report  of  the  Director  of  County  Organization. 

Providing  an  adequate  referral  service  to  W.P.A.,  although 
covered  in  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Case  Work  Training  and 
Family  Rehabilitation,  should  be  mentioned  here  because  it  is 
another  important  place  in  which  the  field  representatives  have 
functioned  effectively  since  the  local  public  welfare  departments 
became  the  referral  agencies  in  January,  1936.  When  one  con- 
siders the  potentiality  of  one  referral  for  misapplication  of  poli- 
cies and  rules,  for  inadequate  information  or  misinformation; 
and  when  one  referral  is  multiplied  by  1,200  per  week,  the 
present  rate  of  referrals,  it  is  clear  how  time-consuming  the  job 
has  been  to  the  county  staffs  and  therefore  a  great  drain  upon 
the  time,  skill  and  understanding  of  the  field  representative. 

The  fact  that  the  one  hundred  counties  were  organized  and 
ready  to  begin  the  administration  of  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  on  July  1,  1937  indicates  the  effective 
manner  in  which  the  field  representatives  worked  with  the  state 
department  and  the  local  boards  and  superintendents  of  public 
welfare.  The  efficient  manner  in  which  the  new  program  has 
been  administered  also  indicates  that  the  field  representatives 
have  done  a  good  job  of  interpretation  in  working  with  the 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  their  boards. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1937  the  field  representatives  assisted  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  by  visiting  Mothers'  Aid  families  with 
superintendents  of  public  welfare. 

In  connection  with  the  child  welfare  program  the  field  repre- 
sentatives work  with  the  county  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare in  difficult  situations  which  cannot  successfully  be  cleared 
through  correspondence  between  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  and  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments. The  field  representatives  are  also  regarded  as  general 
practitioners  to  whom  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare 
may  present  their  child  welfare  problems  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  the  field  staff  in  analyzing  such  problems 
in  relation  to  the  special  services  which  may  be  rendered  by 
the  case  consultants  of  the  state  division.  The  field  representa- 
tive must  also  be  able  to  interpret  the  situation  to  the  case 
consultant  in  order  that  such  special  services  may  be  most 
[effectively  used.  The  field  representative  should  present  to  the 
.staff  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  a  picture  of  the  child 
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welfare  program,  which  would  show  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  each  of  their  respective  counties. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  all  phases  of  the  public 
welfare  program  to  show  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  field  service  since  every  phase  of  the  program  is  covered  in 
the  various  division  reports.  The  field  representatives  have 
participated  actively  and  effectively  in  many  phases  of  the 
program  while  others  may  have  been  neglected  because  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  ten  field  representatives  can  do 
in  one  hundred  counties.  The  fact  that  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  is  so  large,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  field  representatives  have  been  able  to  average  only  two 
or  three  visits  per  month  to  each  county,  indicates  that  the  work 
could  be  carried  on  more  effectively  if  the  number  of  field  repre- 
sentatives were  increased  to  the  point  where  each  one  would 
have  only  six  or  seven  counties. 

The  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  various  divisions  and 
services  with  those  of  the  field  representatives  has  made  for  a 
more  unified  and  effective  public  welfare  service  all  over  the 
state.  The  directors  of  all  divisions  and  special  services  have 
cooperated  by  consulting  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner  fre- 
quently in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  wished  to  use 
the  field  representatives  and  they  have  cleared  regularly  through  j 
the  administrative  office  on  contacts  made  with  the  superin- J 
tendents  of  public  welfare  by  mail  in  order  that  the  field  repre- 
sentatives may  be  kept  informed.  For  the  five  months'  period 
ended  June  30,  1938,  the  field  representatives  have  received 
through  the  central  clearing  house  11,945  pieces  of  mail,  com- 
posed of  special  bulletins  and  copies  of  letters  to  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare.  Further  progress  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  the  various  divisions  will  help  to  clarify  the  function 
of  the  Field  Social  Work  Service  which  at  present  can  bei 
defined  only  in  terms  of  the  immediate  job  to-  be  done,  or  in 
such  general  terms  as  development  of  adequate  staffs  in  each! 
county,  supervision  of  activities,  taking  care  of  special  assign 
ments,  and  rendering  assistance  in  the  staff  development  pro 
gram  as  it  relates  to  local  staffs. 


DIVISIONS 

Child   Welfare 

Public  Assistance 

Case  Work  Training  and  Family  Rehabilitation 

Mental  Hygiene 

Institutions  and  Corrections 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 


Lily  E.  Mitchell,  Director. 

Gladys  W.   Shuford,   Consultant    for    Children's    Institutions, 

Agencies  and  Boarding  Homes. 
Virginia  Lyn   Denton,   Assistant   Director  for   Child  Welfare 

Services. 
Case  Consultants  Child  Welfare  Services 

Margaret  M.  Lane — Eastern  District 

Jessie  E.  Hauser — Central  District 

Jane  M.  Hashagen — Western  District 
Sarah  H.  Spencer,  Supervisor,  Special  Child  Welfare  Services 

Area. 

In  1917  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  provided 
for  services  to  dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  children  and 
children's  agencies  and  institutions  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  "either  directly  or  through  a  bureau 
of  the  board."  In  1920  the  "Children's  Bureau"  of  the  board 
began  to  function,  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  board  to  expand 
its  work  through  special  divisions.  The  responsibilities  first 
assigned  to  this  bureau  or  division  were  those  dealing  with  care 
of  children  outside  of  their  own  homes  and  in  institutions  or 
foster  homes. 

But  as  a  program  of  service  to  children  is  essentially  one  of 
prevention  and  as  care  of  the  child  in  his  own  home,  if  that  home 
is  safe  and  protective  of  him,  is  fundamentally  preventive  or 
protective,  responsibilities  now  accepted  as  those  of  a  family 
agency  rather  than  a  children's  agency  were  later  assigned  also 
to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare.  A  major  duty  or  responsibility 
of  this  type  was  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  State 
Mothers'  Aid  Fund  as  provided  by  statutory  enactment  in  1923. 
Other  work  involving  family  welfare  situations  was  allocated 
this  division.  In  every  classification  or  case,  however,  the  inter- 
ests of  a  child  or  of  children  were  involved. 

During  the  biennium  of  1936-38  there  has  been  a  marked 
expansion  of  the  functions  and  staff  of  the  board  with  the  devel- 
opment of  new  divisions  and  a  consequent  shift  in  the  emphasis 
of  the  work  or  function  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare.  To  the 
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Division  of  Casework  Training  and  Family  Rehabilitation  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  all  cor- 
respondence and  casework  with  families  and  adults;  and  to  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  the  administration  of  the  funds 
for  care  of  children  in  their  own  homes.  This  latter  transfer 
was  effective  July  1,  1937  when  the  Mothers'  Aid  fund  and  law 
were  succeeded  by  the  aid  to  dependent  children  fund  and  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  advisory  casework  service  to  delinquent 
children  was  transferred  from  the  Division  of  Institutions  and 
Corrections  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  work  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare  was  clearly,  yet  broadly,  indicated  with 
emphasis  on  responsibility  for  ( 1 )  care  of  children  outside  their 
homes  or  in  substitute  or  foster  homes;  (2)  special  casework 
service  to  children  who,  though  living  with  their  families, 
present  personality  and  behavior  problems;  (3)  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  facilities  for  foster  care;  and  (4)  joining 
forces  with  all  agencies  in  the  children's  field  in  a  sincere, 
cooperative  effort  to  determine  what  group  of  children  in  the 
state  are  most  neglected  by  both  the  public  and  the  private 
children's  agencies  and  how  the  child  welfare  program  can  be 
adapted  to  care  for  their  needs. 

To  this  end,  all  members  of  the  division's  staff  have  sought 
help  toward  stimulation  and  trends  through  attendance  on  child 
welfare  conferences  in  which  leaders  from  other  states  as  well 
as  national  leaders  participated.  The  field  agent  or  consultant  on 
children's  institutions  and  agencies  attended  the  Tri-State  Con- 
ference for  Orphanage  Workers  both  in  1937  and  1938.  In  1937 
the  assistant  director  for  child  welfare  services  attended  a 
regional  child  welfare  conference  in  New  Orleans  and  the  four 
consultants  attended  the  same  conference  when  it  met  in  Atlanta 
in  the  spring  of  1938.  The  director  of  the  division  represented 
the  board  at  the  conference  in  Washington  in  1937  which  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  In  1938  both  the  director  and 
assistant  director  for  child  welfare  services  attended  a  "progress 
report  conference"  on  these  services  in  which  representatives 
from  most  of  the  states  participated. 

Within  the  state  all  members  of  the  division  staff  attended 
the  annual  fall  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Orphanage  Asso- 
ciation in  1936  and  1937,  and  also  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
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State  Conference  for  Social  Service  and  the  North  Carolina 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  for  the  years  1937  and  1938.  The  divi- 
sion has  been  represented  at  the  district  public  welfare  meetings 
for  1936  and  1937. 

SERVICE  TO  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

The  relationship  between  the  private  agency  and  the  state 
agency  which  has  supervisory  and  license  powers  over  the 
private  agency,  is  rooted  in  a  common  concern  for  proper  care 
of  the  underprivileged  children  of  the  state  needing  service  and 
a  mutual  desire  and  effort  to  utilize  all  resources  both  public 
and  private  to  provide  the  service.  The  approach  to  this  common 
task  is  through  the  recognition  of  minimum  standards  of  care 
for  children  and  the  development  of  a  broad,  flexible  program 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  handicapped  children.  Such  relation- 
ship and  approach  protects  both  the  child  and  the  standard 
agency  from  exploitation  by  persons  and  agencies  whose  motives 
are  self-service  rather  than  service  to  children. 

Since  the  entry  of  the  federal  government  into  the  public 
child  welfare  program  with  aid  to  dependent  children  in  homes 
of  enumerated  kin  and  with  Child  Welfare  Services — really 
casework  service — to  neglected,  dependent,  and  pre-delinquent 
children  in  areas  predominantly  rural,  there  has  been  interested 
surmise  on  the  part  of  the  layman  and  thoughtful  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  professional  worker  in  the  children's  field,  as 
to  what  is  the  future  program  of  the  private  children's  agency, 
particularly  the  orphanage.  In  conferences  between  leaders  of 
public  and  private  agencies  in  a  mutual  attempt  to  evaluate 
needs  of  children,  and  tools  and  resources  in  the  state  with 
which  to  meet  them,  the  thinking  of  the  group  is  definitely  and 
consciously  converging  around  the  following  points: 

(a)  That  the  private  agency  will  always  be  needed  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  to  pioneer  in  new  methods  of  care  for  children  and  thus 
really  to  shape  trends  in  child  care.  Had  the  private  agency  not 
pioneered  in  Mothers'  Aid  and  foster  home  care  for  children,  there 
would  be  no  programs  and  funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  boarding  care  in  foster  homes  today  in  the  public  children's 
agencies; 

(b)  That  because  public  funds  are  available  for  care  of  dependent 
children  in  their  own  homes  through  public  agencies,  the  private 
agency  should  adapt  its  program  to  meeting  the  outstanding  needs 
of  the  large  group  of  children  whose  "own  homes"  do  not  provide 
them  with  safe  environmental  influences  and  who,  therefore,  need 
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substitute  or  foster  homes.  That,  furthermore,  the  private  agency 
should  keep  its  program  of  care  as  flexible  as  possible  in  order 
to  meet  the  need  of  these  children  as  individuals,  either  through 
group  care  or  foster  home  care  as  indicated  by  a  careful  case- 
study  of  the  child; 

(c)  That  the  private  agency  is  limited  in  the  degree  or  extent  to  which 
it  can  proceed  in  liberalizing  and  adapting  its  program  to  indi- 
cated needs  or  trends  by  the  degree  or  extent  to  which  its  donors 
or  constituency  accept  the  change  in  emphasis  or  trends  from  the 
traditional  program.  Consequently,  there  is  a  need  on  the  part 
of  both  public  and  private  agencies  to  interpret  to  the  socially- 
minded  citizens  of  the  state,  who  are  both  supporters  of  private 
children's  agencies  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  of 
public  children's  agencies  by  means  of  tax  payments,  a  compre- 
hensive, adequate  state-wide  child  welfare  program  in  which  the 
work  of  the  private  agency  supplements  that  of  the  public  and 
vice  versa; 

(d)  That  with  the  development  of  casework  service  to  children  through 
the  Child  Welfare  Service  funds  administered  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  and  state  and  county  public  welfare  depart- 
ments, children's  cases  will  be  analyzed  and  cleared  locally  with 
the  result  that  the  local  public  agency  can  indicate  more  definitely 
to  the  state-wide  private  agency  what  services  the  individual  child 
needs  of  the  private  agency; 

(e)  That  in  order  to  protect  children  already  under  care  and  to  build 
soundly  for  the  future,  any  change  in  program  must  be  made  grad- 
ually and  with  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  factors  involved. 

ORPHANAGES   AND    OTHER   CHILD-CARING   INSTITUTIONS 

Organization  of  Joint  Advisory  Committee  for  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare and  North  Carolina  Orphanage  Association 

A  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Orphanage  Association  and  the  director,  assistant  director 
for  child  welfare  services,  and  consultant  for  institutions  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  was  organized  in  July,  1937  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  a  closer  coordination  of  public  and  private 
agencies  for  child  welfare.  The  immediate  reason  for  setting  up 
the  committee  was  the  changing  trends  in  work  with  children 
anticipated  specifically  because  of  the  introduction  into  the 
state  of  aid  for  children  under  the  Social  Security  Act  providing 
aid  for  dependent  children  grants. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity July  29,  1937.  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  superintendent  of 
Methodist  Orphanage,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  elected  chairman,  and 
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Gladys  Shuford,  case  consultant  for  institutions,  Division  of 
Child  Welfare,  was  made  secretary. 

The  discussion  at  this  meeting  centered  around  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  survey,  financed  through  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vice funds,  made  of  the  populations  and  waiting  lists  of  child- 
caring  institutions  in  the  state  to  determine  how  many  of  the 
children  might  be  eligible  for  aid  in  their  own  homes,  thus 
leaving  room  in  the  institutions  for  those  children  unable  to  get 
proper  care  at  home.  The  committee  approved  the  project  but 
voted  to  present  the  matter  to  the  North  Carolina  Orphanage 
Association  at  its  next  meeting  September  21,  1937. 

The  committee  has  not  met  again  as  it  was  decided  to  have 
only  call  meetings  when  specific  questions  arise  which  should 
be  discussed. 

Survey  of  Population  of  Child-Caring  Institutions 

A  survey  was  begun  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  Sep- 
tember 1,  1937  of  the  populations  and  waiting  lists  of  all 
child-caring  institutions  requesting  the  service  with  a  view  to 
determining  how  many  children  under  care  or  applying  for  it 
could  properly  be  cared  for  with  aid  to  dependent  children 
grants  in  their  own  homes  or  the  homes  of  relatives.  The  survey 
was  financed  with  funds  from  Child  Welfare  Services,  and  was 
directed  by  the  consultant  for  children's  institutions.  It  was 
originally  expected  that  the  survey  would  be  completed  by 
July  1,  1938,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  do  this  and  the  time 
limit  was  advanced  to  October  1,  1938.  The  study  was  completed 
in  fourteen  institutions  by  July,  1938,  and  arrangements  made 
to  have  the  necessary  information  from  three  other  institutions 
compiled  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
later.  These  studies  had  varying  results.  The  plan  followed  was 
to  get  as  complete  factual  data  as  possible  about  each  child  in 
the  institution  and  on  the  waiting  list  and  discuss  it  with  the 
institution's  superintendent  or  case  worker,  taking  referrals  of 
those  children  whom  they  thought  should  receive  aid  for 
dependent  children  grants  in  their  own  homes.  Letters  were 
written  to  the  superintendents  of  welfare  in  each  county  in 
which  a  family  lived  asking  for  investigations  of  the  home  situ- 
ations of  these  children.  Prompt  replies  were  received  from 
most  of  the  inquiries  and  the  information  forwarded  to  the 
institutions.  It  was  found  that  many  families  on  the  waiting 
lists  had  made  application  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
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had  been  approved  or  were  under  consideration.  Others  who 
had  not  made  application  for  aid  to  dependent  children  were 
found  upon  investigation  to  be  eligible  and  not  in  need  of 
orphanage  care.  In  a  few  instances  the  orphanages  were  urged 
to  take  the  children.  Children  were  actually  removed  from  only- 
two  institutions,  as  a  result  of  the  survey,  but  the  institutions 
doing  Mothers'  Aid  were  relieved  almost  entirely  of  these  cases, 
and  waiting  lists  were  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Division  of  Child  Welfare  followed  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing contact  between  the  institution  and  the  county  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  in  each  case  and  then  withdrawing  from 
the  situation  leaving  the  two  agencies  to  work  out  whatever 
plan  seemed  best  for  the  child.  For  this  reason  actual  results 
were  not  always  made  known  to  the  division.  The  strengthening 
of  the  relationship  between  the  orphanages  and  the  local  agen- 
cies, however,  was  felt  to  be  a  very  tangible  result  of  the  survey. 
Another  result  was  the  request  from  two  institutions  for  psycho- 
logical clinics  growing  out  of  the  discussion  of  problems  pre- 
sented by  individual  children. 

As  a  starting  point  for  the  survey  in  each  institution  was  the 
securing  of  a  certain  amount  of  factual  information  about  each 
child,  it  was  decided  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  again 
in  the  state  office  the  permament  files  on  institutional  popula- 
tions which  were  allowed  to  lapse  several  years  ago  due  to  lack 
of  filing  space  and  inadequate  staff  to  keep  them  up  to  date.  At 
the  end  of  the  biennium  cards  were  on  file  for  2043  children, 
but  there  is  still  the  problem  of  getting  enough  clerical  help  to 
keep  the  records  up  sufficiently  to  make  them  valuable. 
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Classification  of  Institutions  According  to  License  Status 

The  following  tables  give  license  status  of  institutions  for 
the  year  1937-38: 

TABLE   A.      ORPHANAGES   OWNED   BY  RELIGIOUS   DENOMINA- 
TIONS EXEMPT  FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY 
VALUATION  OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


INSTITUTIONS 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

1894 
1925 
1925 
1899 
1909 
1904 
1904 
1909 
1920 
1914 

1914 
1899 

1910 

1885 
1904 
1906 
1891 
1887 

46 

Union    Mills    

200 

Rev.   P.   W.   Lambert   

Rev    J    P    Manley  

60 

280 

O     V.   Woosley   

Winston-Salem   

Elon   College    

402 

Rev.   Chas.  D.  Johnson.... 

Rev.   L.   B.   Compton   

J    A    Culbreth  

150 

130 

50 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home  

Kennedy  Home  ( Branch  of  Mills 

75 

86 

R     H     Hough    

300 

Methodist     Protestant     Children's 

110 

Mills    Home    ( Includes    Kennedy- 

560 

Black  Mountain  ... 

70 

Ray   P.    Lyerly    

60 

Barium    Springs 

350 

Rev.   W.    H.   Wheeler   .... 

112 

*  Toward  end  of  biennium  authentic  information  received  by  the  state  board  indicated  that 
this  institution  is  not  "owned  by  a  religious  denomination  or  a  fraternal  order"  but  is  owned 
and  conducted  by  an  individual  with  aid  of  an  advisory  board.  Therefore  the  institution  is 
being  investigated  in  order  to  determine  if  it  is  subject  to  license. 


TABLE  B.      ORPHANAGES   OWNED   BY  RELIGIOUS   DENOMINA- 
TIONS SUBJECT  TO  LICENSE  BUT  FAILING  TO  QUALIFY 
AND  OPERATING  ON  PROBATION 


INSTITUTION 

Chief   Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

Miss  Ora  Hull  

Nebo    

1919 

59 

30 
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TABLE    C.      ORPHANAGES    OWNED    BY    FRATERNAL    ORDERS 

EXEMPT  FROM  LICENSE  BECAUSE  OF  PROPERTY  VAL 

UATION  OF  $60,000.00  OR  OVER 


INSTITUTION 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

Colored  Orphanage  

T.   K.   Borders   

1883 
1892 
1926 
1872 
1910 

I.   O.   O.   F.  Home  

W.    C.    Beaman    

200 

National  Orphans'  Home  

W.  M.  Shuford  

150 

Oxford    Orphanage    

Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor  

244 

Pythian  Home  

W.  E.  Pennington  

Clayton     

350 

70 



TABLE  D.     CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS  OPERATED  LOCALLY 

FOR   CHILDREN   OF   COMMUNITY    (COUNTY)    SUBJECT 

TO   LICENSE 

1.  Orphanages  Licensed 


INSTITUTION 


Memorial    Industrial    School 
(Negro)    


Chief  Executive  Officer 


E.  R.  Garrett 


Location 


Winston-Sah 


Date 
Founded 


1900 


Capacity 


90 


2.  Institutions  for  Temporary  Care  Licensed 


Juvenile  Relief  Home 
Wright  Refuge   


Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz  .. 
Mrs.    Octavia   Evans 


Winston-Salem 
Durham   


1923 
1922 


18 
45 


3.  Day  Nurseries  Licensed 


Charlotte  Day  Nursery 


Miss  Annie  Ferguson  Charlotte 


1929 


45 


4.  Day  Nurseries  on  Probation 


Bethlehem   House   Miss  Marion  Brincefield. 

Scarborough  Day  Nursery  Mrs.  R.  N.  Harris  ... 


Winston-Salem 
Durham   


1927 
1925 


45 
24 


Bethlehem  House  is  included  in  this  biennial  report  for  the  first 
time  although  it  has  been  organized  since  1927.  The  attention  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  was  not  called  to  this  institution  previously 
because  it  was  organized  as  a  community  center.  No  activities  are 
carried  on  during  the  day  except  the  nursery,  however,  and  if  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  are  carried  out  the 
institution  will  be  licensed. 
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The  Scarborough  Day  Nursery  was  first  opened  in  1925  but  was 
closed  by  the  state  board  in  1934  because  it  failed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  up  for  day  nurseries  in  this  state.  In  the  early  part  of  1938 
interest  in  the  institution  revived  and  plans  were  made  to  meet  the 
qualifications  for  license  and  reopen  the  nursery.  If  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  state  board  are  met,  license  will  be  issued. 

5.  Temporary  Home  for  Emergency  Care — On  Probation 


institution 

Chief   Executive  Officer 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Capacity 

Salvation  Army  Emergency  Home 

Mrs.  Louise  Gledhill  

1925 

22 

The  Salvation  Army  Emergency  Home  has  recently  been  moved 
to  a  new  location  and  will  be  re-evaluated  for  license. 


6.  County  Children's  Homes  for  Temporary  Care — Licensed 


Buncombe    County    Children's 

1891 

45 

7.  County  Children's  Homes  for  Temporary  Care — Failing  to  Qualify 
for  License 

Wake  County  Detention  Home.... 

Mrs.  W.   E.  Robbins  

Raleigh     

1922 

16 

The  Wake  County  Detention  Home  had  an  undetermined  status  for 
several  years  because  both  dependent  and  delinquent  children  were 
accepted  for  care.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  used  almost  entirely 
for  dependent  children  and  therefore  comes  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 


Population  Tables 

The  tables  on  population  of  institutions  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, shown  below,  are  based  on  the  annual  reports  of  the  respective 
institutions  for  the  years  1936  and  1937. 
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TABLE  a.     CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHANAGES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1936 


INSTITUTIONS 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Orphans 


Half  Orphans 


Mother 
Dead 


Father 
Dead 


Parents 
Living 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

Appalachian  School  (The) 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home 

Catholic  Orphanage 

Children's  Home,  Inc 

Christian  Orphanage 

Colored  Orphanage  ofN.  C 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Falcon  Orphanage 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage 

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home 

I.  O.  0.  F.  Home 

Juvenile  Relief  Association,  Inc 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro) 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home 

Mills  Home 

Mountain  Orphanage 

National  Orphans'  Home 

Nazareth  Orphanage 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home 

Pythian  Orphanage 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute.-. 

Thompson  Orphanage 

Wright  Refuge 


72 

354 

79 

90 


21 

208 

32 

42 


51 
146 

47 


418 

99 

194 

78 

47 

93 

103 

64 

36 

85 

328 

119 

684 

66 

261 

54 

402 

342 


215 
57 

125 
36 
26 
43 
40 
31 


203 
42 
69 
42 
21 
50 
63 
33 


122 
18 
33 

4 
13 

3 
21 

0 


36 
156 

56 
324 

33 
115 

30 
198 
176 


49 
172 

63 
360 

33 
146 

24 
204 
166 


28 
45 
26 

109 

18 

0 

19 

46 

111 


Total. 


122 
118 
123 

4,431 


59 
52 
66 

2,177 


63 
66 

57 

2,218 


8 

19 

3 

966 


20 

100 

16 

23 


138 

47 
57 
23 
18 
69 
38 
54 


18 
211 

59 
276 

35 
228 

24 
273 
126 


43 
43 
24 

,963 


27 

128 

54 

33 


51 

22 
83 

645 
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TABLE  b.     CHILDREN  CARED  FOR  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ORPHANAGES 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1937 


INSTITUTIONS 


Tola 


Boy> 


< Jirl- 


Orphans 


Half  Orphans 


Mother 
Dead 


Father 
Dead 


Parents 
Living 


Alexander  Home 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc 

Appalachian  Schools  (The) 

Buncombe  County  Children's  Home.. 

Catholic  Orphanage 

Children's  Home,  Inc 

Christian  Orphanage 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C 

Eliada  Orphanage 

Falcon  Orphanage 

Free  Will  Baptist.  Orphanage 

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home 

Juvenile  Belief  Association,  Inc 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro)  __. 

Methodist  Orphanage 

Methodist  Protestant  Orphanage 

Mills  Home 

Mountain  Orphanage 

National  Orphans'  Home 

Nazareth  Orphanage 

Oxford  Orphanage 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home 

Pythian  Orphanage 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute.. 

Thompson  Orphanage 

Wright  Befuge 


52 
340 

78 
110 


16 

213 

51 

52 


36 


452 

102 

164 

82 

49 

104 

98 

62 

41 

93 

331 

128 

688 

73 

255 

55 

388 

353 


238 
54 

111 
38 
23 
51 
40 
31 


153 
12 

29 

4 

13 

3 

27 
0 


45 
165 

63 
324 

37 
113 

30 
193 
178 


48 
166 

65 
364 

36 
142 

25 
195 
175 


60 
29 
231 
12 
32 
13 
71 
65 


30 
45 
26 

114 

24 

0 

19 

45 

120 


100 
121 
122 


135 
49 
48 
23 
23 
79 
36 
55 


21 
223 

68 
268 

35 
223 

23 
266 
135 


25 

147 

60 

55 
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Institutions  Closed 

Five  child-caring  institutions  have  closed  voluntarily  during 
the  biennium. 

The  Junior  League  Baby  Home  in  Asheville  closed  November 
1,  1936  for  financial  reasons. 

The  Junior  Woman's  Club  Emergency  Home  for  Children  in 
Greensboro  closed  February  1,  1937  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
funds. 

The  Salvation  Army  Children's  Home  in  Wilmington  closed 
in  February,  1937  because  of  lack  of  adequate  funds  properly 
to  equip  and  maintain  it. 

The  Pasquotank  County  Children's  Home  closed  August  1, 
1937  because  it  was  found  that  the  overhead  cost  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  under  care. 

The  Winston-Salem  Day  Nursery  was  closed  the  latter  part 
of  1P36  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

CHILD  PLACING  AGENCIES 

INTRA-STATE 

In  North  Carolina  both  public  and  private  agencies  place 
children.  The  public  agencies  are  the  one  hundred  eight  juvenile 
courts  in  the  state.  The  probation  officers  for  the  courts  who  give 
casework  service  to  the  children  and  to  the  foster  family  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  private  agencies  must  be  approved  to  undertake  this  skilled 
task  and  therefore  are  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare.  As  indicated  in  the  paragraph  on  "Maternity 
Homes,"  page  42,  the  service  of  child-placing  or  home-finding 
is  one  of  skilled  casework  and  therefore  should  be  definitely 
separated  from  that  of  health  and  medical  care  to  the  mother 
and  child. 

Licensed  Child-Placing  Agencies 

There  are  two  private  children's  agencies  in  the  state  licensed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  do  child- 
placing.  They  are: 


CHILD  PLACING  AGENCIES  LICENSED 

Agency 

Chief  Executive 

Location 

Date 
Founded 

Children's    Service    Bureau     ( Mecklen- 

Miss  Helen  Taylor  

1934 

N.  C.  Children's  Home  Society  ( State- 
Wide)    

1903 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
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Inter-State 

Reason  for  Regulation 

A  civilized  society  is  concerned  for  all  children  and  feels  a 
peculiar  responsibility  for  care  of  the  underprivileged  child. 
Because  of  mobility  of  population  in  the  present  age  the  modern 
state  has  found  it  necessary  to  protect  children  in  inter-state  as 
well  as  intra-state  placements. 

The  Children's  Home  Society  of  North  Carolina,  a  state-wide 
licensed  child-placing  agency,  has  given  most  valuable  help  to 
juvenile  courts  and  county  welfare  departments  in  handling 
out-of-state  placements  of  children  for  whom  the  county  agen- 
cies were  originally  responsible  and  in  whom  citizens  of  other 
states  became  interested.  As  county  agencies  are  limited  in  their 
jurisdiction  to  the  county  which  they  serve,  and  as  they  do  not 
have  funds  for  out-of-state  travel  and  for  posting  the  necessary 
bonds  required  by  states  to  cover  such  inter-state  placements, 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  placement  for  the  county  agency  are 
obvious.  But  by  committing  a  child  to  the  Children's  Home 
Society  for  an  out-of-state  placement  just  as  for  certain  types 
of  intra-state  placements,  the  case  may  be  handled  expeditiously 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  two  states  involved. 

Placements 

Records  of  the  state  board  on  inter-state  placements  for  the 
biennium  show: 

(1)  Out-of-state  placements  of  North  Carolina  children, 

19  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

1  unapproved   by   the    State    Board    of   Charities    and    Public 

Welfare, 

2  in  which  State  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  as  placement  was 

made  directly  by  parent, 
4  pending. 

Total    26 

(2)  Bringing   children   into   North   Carolina  from   other  states  for 
placement, 

12  placements  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Public  Welfare, 
12  pending. 

Total    24 

The  figures  given  above  apply  only  to  placements  for  adop- 
tion. Many  other  cases  are  referred  for  possible  "free"  home 
placement — usually  the  child  to  come  into  North  Carolina  from 
another  state — and  investigation  and  recommendation  is  made 
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by  the  local  county  welfare  department.  These  cases  are  included 
in  the  526  cases  of  "Inter-state  Referrals"  listed  in  "Table  of 
Cases"  in  the  section  on  SERVICE  TO  COUNTY  DEPART- 
MENTS which  follows. 

Maternity  Homes 

In  the  spring  of  1937  a  day's  conference  of  superintendents 
of  maternity  homes  in  which  the  director  and  consultant  for 
institutions  of  the  division  staff  participated,  was  held  in  Greens- 
boro. At  this  conference  the  regulations  for  conduct  of  maternity 
homes  and  the  function  and  program  of  this  type  of  institution 
and  its  relation  to  other  social  agencies  were  discussed.  A  similar 
conference  for  the  spring  of  1938  was  tentatively  agreed  upon 
but  for  various  reasons  has  been  postponed  until  the  fall  of  the 
year. 

Function  and  Program 

The  regulations  for  conduct  of  maternity  homes  in  North 
Carolina  were  listed  in  the  biennial  report  for  1934-36. 

Maternity  homes  may  not  do  child-placing,  as  their  chief 
function  is  providing  proper  care  for  the  unmarried  mother  and 
her  child  before,  during,  and  following  confinement.  Another 
important  part  of  the  program  of  these  institutions  is  the 
re-training  of  the  young  women  who  come  to  them  for  help 
in  a  time  of  stress,  with  the  aim  of  enabling  them  to  make  a 
satisfactory  emotional  and  social  adjustment  when  they  leave 
the  institution.  As  the  capacity  of  the  several  maternity  homes 
is  limited,  parents  and  social  workers  should  fully  understand 
their  function  and  program  when  asking  for  their  aid  in  caring 
for  an  unmarried  mother. 

The  following  tables  list  maternity  homes,  capacity,  and 
license  status  for  1937-38  and  statistics  on  population  movement 
for  the  years  1936-37  and  1937-38. 

Maternity  Homes — License  Status 


INSTITUTIONS 


Superintendent 


Location 


Date 
Founded 


Capacity 


License  Status 


Crittenton   Home   

Faith  Cottage  

Greensboro  Rest  Cottage  

Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home 


Mrs.  Edna   Cowgill    

Miss  Christine   Pratt    ... 

Miss  Elizabeth  Andrews 

Miss  Myrtle  Marshall  ... 


Charlotte  . 
Asheville  . 
Greensboro 
Durham   ... 


1903 
1902 
1903 
1925 


28 
17 
15 

40 


Full   License 
Full   License 


Full   License 


License  withheld  from  Faith  Cottage  for  year  1936-37  because  no 
registered  nurse  on  staff. 

License  withheld  from  Greensboro  Rest  Cottage  for  year  1937-38 
for  same  reason. 


State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
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YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    1937 

INSTITUTIONS 

Total  No. 
Girls  Listed 
By  Month 

Total  No. 

Babies  Listed 

By  Month 

Average  No. 

Girls  Cared 

For   Per 

Month 

Average  No. 
Babies  Cared 

For  Per 

Month 

Total  No. 
Girls 
Dying 

Total  No. 
Babies 
Dying* 

316 

91 

103 

549 

212 
49 

75 

322 

26-plus 
7-plus 
8-plus 

45-plus 

17-plus 
4-plus 
6-plus 

26-plus 

0 
0 
0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

Salvation    Army    Maternity 

7 

•Causes  of  death  listed  are:    "premature,"   "stillborn,"    "suffocation  accidental,"    "Gastroenteric," 
"heart  trouble,"   "congestion  of  lungs,"   "bronchial  pneumonia,"   "congenital  syphilis." 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    1938 

INSTITUTIONS 

Total  No. 
Girls  Listed 
By  Month 

Total  No. 

Babies  Listed 

By  Month 

Average  No. 

Girls  Cared 

For  Per 

Month 

Average  No. 

Babies  Cared 
For  Per 
Month 

Total  No. 
Girls 
Dying 

Total  No. 
Babies 
Dying* 

311 

78 

167 

546 

218 
41 
89 

335 

26-minus 

6-plus 
14-minus 

45-plus 

1 8-plus 
3-plus 
7-plus 

28-minus 

0 
0 
0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Salvation    Army    Maternity 

1 

'Causes    of   death    listed    are:    "premature, 
riage,"    "breech   delivery,"    "weak   heart." 


"cause    unknown,"    "congenital    syphilis,"    "miscar- 


Proposed  or  New  Children's  Agencies;  Inquiries 

During  the  biennium  there  was  a  total  of  twenty-four  in- 
quiries or  referrals  regarding  the  establishment  of  some  type 
of  children's  institutions  in  North  Carolina.  These  proposed 
institutions  included  orphanages,  day  nurseries,  county  chil- 
dren's homes  and  maternity  homes. 

SERVICE  TO  COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  COURTS  OF  ADOPTION  (CLERKS 
OF  SUPERIOR  COURT) 

The  relationship  between  the  local  or  county  public  agency 
and  the  state  agency  mutually  responsible  by  law  for  the 
administration  of  some  specific  measure  for  the  protection  of  the 
child  is  rooted  in  the  same  principles  as  the  relationship  between 
the  private  agency  and  the  state  agency.  But  the  volume  of 
referrals  between  the  county  and  state  public  agencies  is  far 
greater  and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  more  varied  than  is  the 
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work  handled  by  or  between  the  private  agency  and  the  state 

agency. 

CASE  LOAD 

The  nature  of  the  procedure  in  the  handling  of  cases  between 
the  state  and  county  agencies  is  referral  and  advisory.  The 
figures  given  in  the  table  below  show  the  type  and  number  of 
cases  referred  by  the  county  agencies  to  the  state  agency,  or 
vice  versa,  during  the  biennium.  In  order  to  indicate  the  total 
volume  of  work,  the  number  of  cases  handled  in  Mothers'  Aid, 
inter-state  placements,  registration  of  adoptions,  and  as  board- 
ing home  wards  are  included  in  this  general  table  as  well  as 
the  specific  tables  shown  in  special  sections  of  this  report. 

TABLE  OF  CASES 
NEW  OR  RE-OPENED  DURING  BIENNIUM 

Type  Number 

Boarding  Home  Applications  for  License,  Inquiries,  etc...  149 

Child-Placing  and  Adoptions  (State  and  Inter-State) 451 

Crippled  Children  23 

Delinquent   (including  unmarried  mothers) 275 

Health  Problems  32 

Inter-State  Referrals  526 

Legal  Settlement  81 

Mental  Defectiveness  (requiring  casework  service) 69 

Miscellaneous*    77 

Mixed  Blood  7 

Mothers'  Aid  Applications  96 

Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  811 

Poor  Relief  and  Inquiries  about  Old  Age  Pension 43 

(prior  to  establishing  Division  of  Public  Assistance) 

Total  2,640 

Old  Cases  Active  July  1,  1936 4,205 

New  Cases  Referred  2,640 

Grand  Total  for  Biennium 8,845 

As  the  biennial  report  for  the  period  of  1934-36  showed  a 
grand  total  of  6040  cases  handled,  there  was  a  total  increase  of 
2805  cases  in  the  biennium  of  1936-38.  This  was  an  increase  of 
46-plus  percent  although  during  the  biennium  some  types  of 
cases  formerly  handled  by  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  were 
allocated  to  other  divisions. 

In  connection  with  inter-state  cases  the  division  furnished 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  League  of  Municipalities  with  information  regarding 

*Miscellaneus    cases    include    verification    of    dates    (birth,    marriage,    death),    and    information 
regarding  missing  persons,   schools,   collections,  etc. 
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children's  institutions  or  agencies  located  in  Florida,  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  whose  representa- 
tives were  soliciting  funds  in  North  Carolina. 
Local  Care  of  Children 

In  order  to  assist  county  departments  of  public  welfare  to 
evaluate  and  improve  their  facilities  for  temporary  and  foster 
care  of  the  dependent  child,  the  division  made  two  surveys  in 
the  year  1937-38.  The  first  survey  was  of  boarding  homes  used 
for  children  and  was  initiated  in  December,  1937.  The  second 
was  a  study  of  children  in  the  population  of  county  homes  for 
aged  and  infirm  and  was  initiated  in  January,  1938. 
Survey  of  Boarding  Homes 

The  bases  for  this  survey  were  data  given  in  the  report  on 
Public  Assistance  Statistics  for  June,  1937.  All  counties  listed 
in  this  report  as  spending  "local  funds  only"  for  boarding  home 
care  were  asked  to  fill  in  questionnaire  as  to  name  and  address 
of  each  boarding  home  couple — or  parents, — their  license  status, 
total  number  of  children  they  had  accepted  for  board  and  care, 
and  total  number  of  children  in  home  financed  through  local 
funds  only. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

BOARDING  HOME  SURVEY 


COUNTY 


Licensed 
Home 

No.  Chn. 

Amt.  Paid 

1 

5 

§20.00 

1 

1 

1 

? 

1 

1 

10.00 

1 

1 

20.00(F) 

1 

1 

Jnlicensed 

No.  Chn. 

Home 

1* 

3 

8 

18 

4 

6 

6 

8 

2* 

2 

4 

8 

1 

1 

1  in  Dur'm 

2 

2 

7 

1 

6 

10 

19 

1** 

15** 

5 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

7 

Amt.  Paid 


Alamance  

Buncombe    .... 
Brunswick     .... 

Carteret    

Catawba    

Craven    

Durham    

Edgecombe  .... 

Forsyth     

Gaston    

Granville    

Iredell    

Johnston     

Mecklenburg 

Moore    

New    Hanover 
Northampton 

Orange  

Rowan    

Union     

Wilson     


$20.00 
143.00 


248.00 


30.00 

82.00 

6.00 

25.00 

70.00 

60.50 

354.16 

150.00 

466.32 

16.00 

p 

18.00 
23.00 
? 


*In  child-caring  institution    (though  originally  reported  as  boarding  home). 

**As  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  boarding  home  is  limited  to  four  children  except  in' 
instances  where  there  are  more  than  that  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  family  to  be 
cared  for,  this  home  is  being  investigated  in  order  to  determine  its  status  as  a  child-caring  in- 
stitution. 
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A  part  of  this  survey  was  a  thoughtful  study  of  child  welfare 
laws  relative  to  placement,  supervision,  and  licensing.  The  office 
of  the  Attorney  General  was  presented  with  a  summary  of  this 
study  with  the  request  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  use  of 
public  funds  to  care  for  dependent  children  separated  from  their 
parents,  and  wards  of  a  public  agency  in  boarding  homes  or 
institutions  not  approved  or  licensed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  ruling  is  that  public  funds 
may  not  be  lawfully  used  under  such  circumstances  and  in  such 
situations. 

Survey  or  Study  of  Children  in  Population  of  County  Homes  for  Aged 
and  Infirm 

In  January,  1938  was  begun  a  study  of  each  child  listed  in 
the  population  of  county  homes  in  the  reports  from  those  homes 
for  the  month  of  November,  1937.  For  this  purpose  forms  or 
blanks  for  analysis  of  case  study  were  sent  to  the  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  of  the  twenty-three  counties  involved. 
Four  of  the  twenty-three  counties  sent  in  their  questionnaires 
too  late  for  them  to  be  included  in  the  study,  but  nineteen 
counties  forwarded  information  on  sixty-two  children. 

Of  these  children,  26  were  in  the  county  home  with  their 
mothers  and  10  with  both  parents;  40  children  had  been  in  the 
home  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  less;  15  children  for  a  period 
of  three  to  six  years;  5  children  for  a  period  of  seven  to  nine 
years;  one  child  for  a  period  of  10  to  16  years;  and  one  child  for 
an  unknown  length  of  time. 

Nineteen  of  the  sixty-two  children  were  of  pre-school  age, 
36  of  school  age,  and  7  unknown.  The  highest  scholastic  attain- 
ment reported  was  sixth  grade. 

The  following  table  gives  some  indication  as  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children. 

Intelligence  of  Children  Number  of  Children 

Not  given  mental  examinations  47 

Defective    12 

Caswell  Training  School  for  Feebleminded  recommended 4 

Feebleminded  Ward,  Goldsboro  Hospital  (Negro)  recommended  1 
Normal   3 

62 

Although  thirty-five  children  are  listed  as  "wards  of  the 
county",  there  is  a  court  record  for  only  ten  of  them,  so  there 
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arises   the   question   as   to   whether   or   not   these   children  are 
properly  protected  as  to  guardianship  or  legal  custody. 

Quoting  from  the  summary  of  the  report  on  the  study: 

"It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  the  broadest  conclusions  as 
this  number  of  children  is  too  small  to  warrant  conclusions  statistically 
and  individually.  Each  case  represents  almost  a  totally  different  situ- 
ation from  every  other  case  in  terms  of  family  connections  and  ties, 
health,  intelligence  and  adjustment  to  life.  In  showing  that  North 
Carolina  averages  80  children  a  month  in  its  county  homes  and  that 
64  per  cent  of  those  studied  had  been  there  from  one  day  to  two 
years,  we  may  conclude  that  the  county  homes  are  being  used  as 
'emergency'  homes  for  children  while  in  the  case  of  36  percent  the 
'emergency  placement'  evolves  into  a  full  time  or  permanent  one.  We 
have  found  that  90  percent  of  the  group  studied  had  had  no  health 
examination  and  that  75  percent  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  psycholog- 
ical examination.  So  from  a  purely  objective  standpoint  we  might 
say  it  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  we  are  not  studying  the  individualized 
needs  of  children  either  physically  or  psychologically?  By  omitting  to 
do  so  and  attempting  to  meet  their  needs,  are  we  not  helping  to  fill  the 
correctional  institutions,  jails,  mental  hospitals  and  county  homes  for 
years  to  come?  In  the  July,  1938  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Lawrence 
Frank  has  closed  his  article  with  the  following  sentence:  'The  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  child  are  in  truth  the  fundamental  needs  of 
society.' 

"The  entire  problem  of  the  delinquent  and  dependent  child  links 
up  so  closely  with  county  and  state  facilities  in  terms  of  large  case 
loads;  the  use  and  adequacy  of  state  institutions;  the  small  amount  of 
money  available  for  child  placement;  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  the 
various  workers  in  the  counties  and  their  relationships  to  the  clerks 
of  court  and  juvenile  judges  plus  the  demands  made  on  the  workers 
for  action  by  the  community,  that  it  is  impossible,  as  stated  previously, 
to  conclude  from  this  study  any  other  than  the  broadest  concept  that 
according  to  the  standards  of  modern  case  work  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  terms  of  community  interpretation  and  organization,  training 
of  personnel  as  well  as  the  coordination  and  enlarging  of  state  and 
county  facilities  for  the  care  of  this  group  of  children." 

Results  of  Surveys 

In  adding  up  the  results  of  these  two  surveys,  there  seem  to 
be  three  common  answers  to  the  problem  of  temporary  and 
foster  home  care  of  dependent  children  in  local  communities. 
These  answers  are  ( 1 )  the  necessity  for  more  time  being  given 
by  both  county  and  state  workers  to  careful  evaluation  and 
selection  of  homes  for  temporary  care  of  children;  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  increased  state  and  county  boarding  care  funds  to  provide 
maintenance  of  children  in  homes  assuring  them  protection  and 
development;  and   (3)   increased  facilities  in  state  institutions 
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for  the  defectives  enabling  them  to  accept  many  children  now 
cared  for  in  the  county  homes. 

Registration  of  Adoptions 

For  the  biennium  the  following  tables  show  the  data  on 
adoptions  received  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  from  the  clerks  of  court  for  registration  and  filing. 

Under  old  law  1933  repealed  December  1,  1935 


Interlocutory  Orders 
Revoked 

Final  Orders 
Issued 

■» 

Records 
Incomplete 

8 

112 

50 

Under  law  of  1935  (amended  1937) 

Petitions  Received 

Interlocutory  Orders 
Revoked 

Final  Orders 
Received 

401 

8 

233 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATE    FUNDS    FOR   DEPENDENT   CHIL- 
DREN 

The  Mothers'  Aid  Fund 

FINANCES 

For  the  period  of  July  1,  1923,  to  July  1,  1937,  the  Mothers' 
Aid  Fund  was  the  chief  tax  fund  provided  to  care  for  the 
dependent  child.  The  annual  state  appropriation  never  exceeded 
$50,000.00  and  as  participation  in  the  expenditure  of  this  fund 
was  not  mandatory,  as  in  the  fund  for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
it  was  allotted  to  voluntarily  participating  counties  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Each  year  some  counties  signing  the  contract  with 
the  state  for  participation  in  the  fund  did  not  use  any  of  their 
quota;  other  counties  used  only  a  portion  of  their  quotas. 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1936-37,  eighty-five  counties  signed  the 
contract,  but  four  of  these  counties,  Tyrrell,  Perquimans,  Mont- 
gomery and  Harnett,  did  not  use  any  of  their  quotas.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  use  of  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Fund  by 
counties  for  the  fiscal  year  1936-37.  As  each  county  using  this 
fund  spent  an  equal  sum,  the  total  expenditure,  state  and  county 
funds  combined,  was  $63,744.78. 
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MOTHERS'  AID  FUND 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1937 


Alamance 

$       504.00 

Jones    

126.00 

Alexander   

120.00 

Lee   

203.97 

Alleghany    

90.00 

Lenoir    

436.50 

Anson  

351.00 

Lincoln  

375.00 

Avery  

111.62 

Macon  

180.00 

Beaufort  

423.00 

Martin    

278.99 

Bladen   

214.50 

McDowell    

240.00 

Brunswick  

180.00 

Mecklenburg  

1,542.00 

Buncombe   

852.00 

Montgomery   

00.00 

Burke  

165.00 

Moore    

336.00 

Cabarrus    

472.50 

Nash  

638.99 

Caldwell  

240.00 

New  Hanover  

516.00 

Carteret  

200.97 

Northampton    

300.00 

Caswell  

222.00 

Orange  

215.50 

Catawba  

531.00 

Pasquotank   

105.00 

Chatham    

290.75 

Pender  

162.00 

Chowan   

90.50 

Perquimans  

00.00 

Cleveland 

535.00 

Person    

75.00 

Columbus  

444.00 

Pitt  

657.00 

Craven 

366.00 

Randolph  

426.00 

Cumberland  

495.00 

Richmond    

392.25 

Dare  

60.00 

Robeson  

774.25 

Davidson   

627.00 

Rockingham    

598.50 

Davie   

180.00 

Rowan    

684.00 

Duplin    

422.25 

Rutherford    

361.50 

Durham   

816.00 

Sampson 

486.00 

Edgecombe    

578.70 

Scotland  

240.00 

Forsyth  

1,347.50 

Stanly 

Stokes 

366.00 

Franklin  

350.25 

127.50 

Gaston   

740.00 

Surry   

480.00 

Gates    „ 

60.00 

Swain  

141.00 

Graham   

69.00 

Transylvania  

119.97 

Granville  

321.00 

Tyrrell  

00.00 

Greene  

222.00 

Union  

495.00 

Guilford    

1,382.50 

Vance  

326.97 

Halifax  

636.00 

Wake    

1,140.00 

282.00 

Harnett    

00.00 

Warren  

Haywood  

310.50 

Watauga  

Wayne    

180  00 

Hertford  

210.00 

641.99 

Hoke  

168.00 

Wilkes    

430.00 

Hyde 

67.50 

Wilson    

539.97 

Iredell    

507.00 

Yadkin  

67.50 

Jackson    

210.00 

Total  State  Fund  Used $31,872.39 

Total  County  Fund  Used 31,872.39 


Grand  Total  $63,744.78 
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With  a  total  expenditure  of  $31,872.39  of  the  total  state  fund 
of  $35,000.00,  the  percent  of  the  state  fund  spent  was  91-plus 
percent. 

In  Forsyth,  Guilford  and  Scotland  counties  all  cases  received 
grants  of  maximum  amounts  permitted  by  the  law.  In  each  of 
the  counties  of  Buncombe,  Gaston,  Lenoir,  and  Mecklenburg, 
two  or  more  cases  received  maximum  grants.  Nineteen  other 
counties  each  gave  a  maximum  grant  in  one  case. 

The  average  monthly  grant  per  family  for  the  year  was 
$17.42. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  AIDED 

The  following  tables  summarize  statistics  on  Mothers'  Aid 
families  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1936,  to  July  1,  1937: 

Table  Showing  Activity 

Number  of  cases  receiving  aid  during  year 362 

Number  of  cases  receiving  aid  entire  year 253 

Number  of  applications  for  aid 96 

Number  of  applications  approved 70 

Table  Showing  Disposition  of  Cases  on  July  1,  1937 

Transferred  to  aid  for  dependent  children  fund 311 

Discontinued  during  year  as  self-supporting .- 32 

Discontinued  during  year  as  not  cooperating 8 

Discontinued  during  year  because  of  re-marriage 9 

Discontinued  during  year  because  husband  returned  from  prison 2 


Grand  Total  362 

MOTHERS'  AID  FUND  SUCCEEDED  BY  FUND  FOR  AID  TO  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN 

On  July  1,  1937,  the  repeal  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  law  was 
effective  and  this  type  of  care  for  dependent  childen  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  law  and  fund  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
Mothers'  Aid  law  not  only  stated  definitely  that  the  recipient  of 
this  fund  must  be  the  child's  own  mother  but  described  rather 
specifically  the  kind  of  mother  eligible  for  the  aid.  The  new  law 
on  the  other  hand  enumerates  several  other  relatives  in  addition 
to  the  mother  who  may  receive  the  aid  and  specifies  no  qualifi- 
cations for  relative-recipient  other  than  that  he  or  she  shall 
maintain  "a  safe  and  proper  home"  for  the  child.  These  two 
provisions  with  that  of  raising  the  maximum  age  of  child's  eligi- 
bility from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  the  chief  differences 
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between  the  old  Mothers'  Aid  and  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
laws. 

State   Boarding   Home   Fund 

The  administration  of  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  in- 
volves two  distinct  yet  closely  related  processes.  They  are  the 
selection  of  family  homes,  on  the  basis  of  minimum  standards, 
to  care  for  boarding  wards  and  the  acceptance  of  the  application 
for  aid  to  an  individual  child  from  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  juvenile  court.  Each  of  these  processes  will  be 
given  individual  attention.  The  process  involved  in  the  accep- 
tance of  the  application  and  the  administration  of  the  fund 
follows. 

See  below  for  the  process  of  "SELECTION  AND  LICENSING 
OF  BOARDING  HOMES." 

As  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  is  so  small,  it  has  never 
been  definitely  allocated  or  distributed  among  the  counties,  but 
county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  juvenile  courts  are 
urged  to  present  the  case  of  the  individual  child  eligible  for  this 
aid.  The  decision  as  to  the  approval  for  state  aid  is  then  made  on 
the  basis  of  child's  need  and  the  extent  to  which  the  county 
responsible  for  child  is  already  participating  in  use  of  fund. 
Information  regarding  the  determining  of  eligibility  or  the  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  the  fund  has  been  given  in  pre- 
ceding biennial  reports  and  in  other  material  distributed  by  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Frequently,  the  division  receives  inquiries  as  to  the  standard 
or  usual  rate  of  board  paid  per  child,  per  month;  therefore,  the 
following  table  is  presented  as  a  guide.  These  rates  are  based  on 
the  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  boarding  mothers  who 
maintained  children  on  the  same  standard  as  other  children  of 
their  respective  ages  and  levels  in  community.  These  estimates 
or  rates  are  conservative  but  safe,  and  have  been  accepted  as  the 
standard  for  the  present.  But  they  are  not  mandatory  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  may  vary  with  the  child  and  his  needs,  and 
with  the  standards  of  living  in  his  boarding  community. 
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Table  of  Standard  Boarding  Rates  Per  Month  Per  Child  According  to 

Age  Group 

Age  Group  Rate  Per  Month 

Infant  to  2  years  of  age $30.00 

Child  2  to  3  years  of  age $25.00 

Child  3  to  5  years  of  age $20.00 

Child  5  to  12  years  of  age $18.50 

Child  12  to  18  years  of  age $20.00 

The  rate  of  board  is  higher  for  the  infant  and  the  pre-school 
child  because  of  more  expensive  and  special  type  of  food  needed 
and  the  constant  physical  care  which  must  be  given.  The  rate 
increases  for  the  adolescent  child  because  of  increase  in  cost 
of  clothing  and  expenses  incident  to  school  supplies  and 
activities. 

FINANCES  1936-37 

During  the  year  1936-37  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
assisted  juvenile  courts  in  twenty-three  counties  in  care  of  a 
total  of  fifty-one  children  through  the  state  and  county  boarding 
home  funds.  Thirty  of  the  fifty-one  children  received  this  aid  for 
the  entire  period.  Nineteen  children  were  accepted  for  care 
during  this  time  and  six  children  were  transferred  to  other 
types  of  care.  Seven  of  the  fifty-one  children  were  state  wards 
and  received  full  maintenance  from  the  state  fund. 

The  average  rate  of  board  paid  per  month  per  child  was 
$16.57.  The  total  number  of  boarding  months  was  488. 

The  following  table  shows  expenditures  from  both  state  and 
county  funds  for  the  year  1936-37. 
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BOARDING  HOME  CARE 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1937 

County  Participating  State  Fund  County  Fund 

*Alamance  $  580.39                   $    357.39 

Anson    120.00  120.00 

*Ashe    243.00  00.00 

Beaufort   120.00  120.00 

Buncombe    187.50  187.50 

Chowan  64.50  64.50 

Craven    250.00  250.00 

Davidson  93.00  93.00 

*Edgecombe  423.87  198.87 

*Gaston  367.29  110.00 

Greene    138.00  138.00 

Guilford    311.78  311.78 

Lincoln   210.00  210.00 

*Macon   506.85  163.16 

*Madison    255.62  00.00 

*Moore    120.00  00.00 

Nash    180.00  180.00 

Pamlico    21.00  21.00 

Pitt 105.00  105.00 

Wake  180.00  60.00 

Watauga   180.00  180.00 

Wayne  37.33  37.33 

Wilson  222.00  222.00 

Totals  $4,917.13  $3,129.53 

In  addition  through  one  county  welfare  department  relatives 
paid  a  total  of  $42.00  toward  care  of  2  children.  Hence  the  grand 
total  paid  for  boarding  home  care  in  which  the  State  Boarding 
Home  Fund  was  used  was  $8,088.66. 

As  the  total  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  appropriated  for 
1936-37  was  $5,000.00  and  the  total  amount  spent  of  this  fund 
was  $4,917.13,  the  percentage  spent  was  98-plus  %. 

FINANCES  1937-38 

During  the  year  1937-38  with  thirty-eight  counties  partici- 
pating a  total  of  sixty-five  children  were  cared  for  through  state 
and  county  boarding  home  funds.  Thirty-seven  of  these  children 
received  this  aid  for  the  entire  period.  Twenty-three  children 
were  accepted  for  care  during  the  year  and  eleven  children  were 

*  Difference  between  the  amount  paid  from  state  fund  and  amount  paid  from  county  fund  is 
due  to  fact  that  a  state  ward,  resident  of  county,  is  receiving  full  or  part  maintenance  from  the 
state  fund  in  addition  to  amount  paid  from  state  fund  to  match  county  fund  in  care  of  other 
children. 
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transferred  to  other  methods  of  care.  Eight  of  the  sixty-five 
children  were  state  wards  and  six  of  these  wards  received  full 
maintenance  from  the  state  fund. 

The  number  of  boarding  months  totaled  629.  The  average 
rate  of  board  paid  per  month  per  child  was  $17.82. 

The  following  table  shows  expenditures  from  both  state  and 
county  funds  for  the  year  1937-38: 

BOARDING  HOME  CARE 

Statement  of  Disbursements 
Fiscal  Yead  Ended  June  30,  1938 

County  Participating  State  Fund  County  Fund 

*Alamance  $    349.00  $    120.00 

Anson    114.00  114.00 

*Ashe    261.50  00.00 

Avery    162.50  32.50 

Beaufort   134.63  110.00 

Buncombe 71.98  71.98 

Burke    78.63  78.63 

Caswell  37.00  37.00 

Chatham  87.50  87.50 

Cherokee    96.25  96.25 

Chowan    120.00  120.00 

Craven    56.25  56.25 

Davidson  180.00  180.00 

*Edgecombe    485.04  217.38 

Forsyth  131.25  131.25 

*Gaston 275.75  110.00 

Greene    150.00  150.00 

Guilford    346.32  322.40 

Johnston  100.00  100.00 

Lincoln   327.50  327.50 

*Macon  672.00  450.00 

*Madison 340.05  00.00 

Martin  27.75  27.75 

McDowell  70.00  70.00 

Montgomery  306.73  103.83 

*Moore   155.00  00.00 

Nash    238.50  238.50 

New  Hanover 74.00  74.00 

Pamlico  90.00  90.00 

Pasquotank    106.50  106.50 

Perquimans    220.00  220.00 

Pitt    105.00  105.00 

Rutherford  41.62  41.62 


*  Difference  between  amount  paid  from  state  fund  and  amount  paid  from  county  fund  is  due 
to  fact  that  a  state  ward,  resident  of  county,  is  receiving  full  or  part  maintenance  from  the  state 
fund   in   addition  to  amount  paid  from  state  fund  to  match   county  fund   in  care  of  other  children. 
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Transylvania    45.00  45.00 

Wake  203.00  60.00 

Watauga   30.00  30.00 

Wayne  35.95  35.95 

Wilson  225.00  225.00 

Totals  $6,551.20  $4,385.79 

In  addition  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  or 
juvenile  courts  collected  from  relatives  a  total  of  $275.00  toward 
care  of  six  children.  The  grand  total  paid  for  boarding  home 
care  in  which  the  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  was  used  was 
$11,211.99. 

As  the  total  State  Boarding  Home  Fund  available  for  1937-38 
was  $7,500.00  and  the  total  amount  spent  from  this  fund  was 
$6,551.20,  the  percentage  spent  was  87-plus  %. 

SUMMARY 

In  1936-37  a  state  fund  of  $5,000  was  available  and  98-plus  % 
of  it  was  spent.  In  1937-38  the  state  fund  was  increased  by  50% 
and  $7,500  was  available.  But  only  87-plus  %  of  this  fund  was 
spent.  However,  33-plus  %  more  money  was  spent  in  1937-38 
than  in  1936-37,  and  during  the  last  quarter,  the  full  quarterly 
allotment  was  used. 

Very  little  more  of  the  fund  was  spent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1937-38  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1936-37.  It  is  believed  that 
the  reason  for  this  situation,  which  definitely  affected  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  fund  for  the  year,  was  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  work  in  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments incident  to  the  initiation  and  development  of  the  public 
assistance  programs  made  practically  impossible  the  expansion 
of  the  program  for  children  in  foster  home  care,  except  in  the 
comparatively  few  counties  where  child  welfare  assistants  had 
been  placed.  At  that  time  the  number  of  counties  having  these 
children's  workers  was  about  15%  of  the  one  hundred  counties. 
Had  the  calls  for  assistance  from  the  boarding  home  fund  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  the  year  been  equivalent  to  the  calls  of  the 
last  two  quarters,  it  is  believed  that  98%  or  99%  of  the  $7,500 
fund  would  have  been  used. 

Funds  were  not  adequate  during  the  last  quarter  of  1937-38 
to  meet  the  calls. 
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SELECTION  AND  LICENSING  OF  BOARDING  HOMES 

An  important  part  of  the  function  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  is  the  licensing  of  all  boarding  homes  for  children  used 
by  public  agencies  and  private  children's  agencies.  Standards 
for  these  homes  have  been  set  up  by  the  state  board  and  must 
be  met  before  license  can  be  issued.  These  standards  deal  largely 
with  the  physical  aspects  of  the  home  leaving  the  emotional 
factors  to  be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  child  or  children  to  be  placed  in  the  home.  Detailed 
information  regarding  these  standards  have  been  furnished 
county  officials  and  also  heads  of  private  agencies. 

Application  for  license  to  board  children  is  made  by  the 
family  to  the  local  agency,  either  public  or  private,  which  is 
responsible  for  children's  work  in  the  area  in  which  the  home  is 
located.  If  the  study  made  of  the  home  by  the  local  agency  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  suitable  one  in  which  to  board  children,  the 
application  and  study  are  then  forwarded  to  the  state  office. 
Before  license  can  be  issued,  the  home  must  be  visited  by  a 
representative  of  the  state  board  and  his  or  her  recommenda- 
tions received.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  a  consultant  from  the 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  to  make  this  visit,  the  field  supervisor 
for  the  county  in  which  the  home  is  located  does  it.  A  re-valua- 
tion of  the  homes  is  made  each  year  and  new  licenses  issued  to 
those  homes  continuing  to  meet  the  boarding  home  standards. 

Boarding  Home  Statistics 

There  was  a  marked  increase  during  the  biennial  period  in 
the  use  of  boarding  home  care  for  dependent,  neglected  and 
pre-delinquent  children  who  either  had  no  homes  or  whose 
homes  were  improper  places  for  them  to  live.  The  growing 
recognition  of  the  value  of  this  type  care  resulted  in  an  increased 
number  of  licensed  boarding  homes  in  a  larger  number  of 
counties.  The  Biennial  Report  1934-36  shows  that  there  were 
twenty-eight  licensed  homes  in  thirteen  counties  at  the  end  of 
the  period  covered.  The  table  given  below  shows  that  there  were 
thirty-eight  approved  homes  in  eighteen  counties  in  1936-37  and 
fifty-seven  homes  in  twenty-nine  counties  in  1937-38. 
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LICENSED    BOARDING    HOMES 


COUNTY 

No.  Home* 
Licensed 
1936-37 

Total 
Capacity 
1936-37 

Total  Chn. 

Cared  for  by 

Public  Funds 

1936-37 

No.  Homes 
Licensed 
1937-38 

Total 
Capacity 
1937-38 

Total  Chn. 

Cared  for  by 

Public  Funds 

1937-38 

2 
2 

1 

8 
6 

4 

7 
2 

1 
1 
6 

1 
1 

4 

2 

13 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

4 
4 
6 

11 
2 
6 
6 
2 
3 

10 
4 
3 

29 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 

18 

1 
1 
3 

4 
2 
9 

4 

1 

19 

4 

2 

15 

1 

Guilford  

2 

6 

4 

6 

5 

1 

Johnston     

1 
1 

1 

5 

0 

5 

6 

5 

4 

3 

Mecklenburg  

10 

19 

Uncertain 

Uncertain 

1 

0 

3 

Pamlico    

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

3 

Perquimans  

2 

Pitt  

1 

3 

Stanly     

1 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

Transylvania  

2 

Wake 

6 

1 

20 
3 

16 
3 

18 

Wilson  . 

Totals 

38 

98 

Uncertain 

57 

157 

CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

The  biennial  report  of  Child  Welfare  Services  in  North 
Carolina  at  this  time  covers  most  of  the  history  of  this  special 
work  in  the  state.  The  North  Carolina  plan  for  Child  Welfare 
Services  was  first  approved  April  9,  1936,  following  provision 
through  the  Social  Security  Act,  Title  V,  Section  3,  "(a)  for 
developing  state  services  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
of  adequate  methods  of  community  child-welfare  organization  in 
areas  predominantly  rural  and  other  areas  of  special  need;  and 
(b)  for  payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of  district,  county,  or  other 
local  child- welfare  services  in  areas  predominantly  rural."*  This 
Child  Welfare  Services  fund  was  administered  by  the  Children's 


•Child   Welfare   Services   Information    Circular   No. 
Department  of  Labor. 


5,    April    1938,    Children's    Bureau,    U.    S. 
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Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  an  annual  allotment 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  on  the 
basis  of  a  plan  developed  jointly  by  the  two  agencies. 

The  period  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  biennium  was  largely 
one  of  preliminary  organization  and  planning. 

During  the  two  years,  there  was  vast  development  not  only 
in  the  staff  and  services  rendered  to  children,  but  broadened 
understanding  of  the  program  and  its  potentialities,  improve- 
ment of  methods  and  processes,  definition  of  functions  and  clari- 
fication of  the  conception  of  the  place  of  Child  Welfare  Services 
in  relation  to  other  functions  of  the  state  and  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare.  This  gradual  growth,  projected  into 
the  future,  promised  continuing  development. 

RANGE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

All  activities  in  Child  Welfare  Services  were  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  case  work  services  to  children  in  rural  areas 
and  areas  of  special  need.  The  major  part  of  the  plan  was  con- 
cerned with  the  placement,  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
child  welfare  assistants  on  staffs  of  county  departments  of  public 
welfare.  There  were,  however,  other  important  special  projects 
which  were  financed  and  sponsored  through  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices. These  included  the  promotion  of  a  special  area  of  three 
counties  for  demonstration  and  training  in  cooperation  with 
these  counties  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  special 
project  in  connection  with  the  state  training  school  for  delin- 
quent children,  psychological  services  for  children,  research  in 
intelligence  ratings  of  public  school  children,  participation  in  a 
study  of  the  population  of  child-caring  institutions,  consultant 
service  on  children's  problems  to  counties  which  had  no  special 
children's  workers,  and  provision  for  educational  leave  for  em- 
ployes of  Child  Welfare  Services. 

Child  Welfare  Assistants  Supplied  to  Counties 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  fundamental  activity  was  the 
placement  of  child  welfare  assistants  in  selected  rural  counties 
and  areas  of  special  need  with  the  cooperation  of  the  counties 
and  areas  served. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  counties  which  were  served 
by  child  welfare  assistants  on  June  30,  1938: 


County 

Anson 

Caldwell 

Caswell 

Chatham 

Durham 

Durham  (Negro) 

Edgecombe 

Martin 

Nash 

Northampton 

Orange 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Sampson 

Surry 


Placement  of  Worker 
July  21,  1936 
August  15,  1936 
March  15,  1937 
July  9,  1936 
August  1,  1937 
September  1,  1937 
January  10,  1938 
May  11,  1936 
April  22,  1938 
January  4,  1937 
July  1,  1937 
July  1,  1937 
March  14,  1938 
January  15,  1937 
September  20,  1937 


Comments 
Worker  on  educational  leave 
January-June  20,  1938 


On  educational  leave  Sept. 
1937-February  1938 


Definite  plans  were  made  for  child  welfare  assistants  to  be 
placed  in  Wilkes  and  Robeson  counties  and  for  an  assistant  to 
return  to  Burke  county,  actual  placement  to  be  accomplished 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  biennium.* 

Other  counties  which  were  supplied  with  child  welfare 
assistants  during  some  part  of  the  biennium  were: 


Reason  for  Withdrawal 

Small  county — Full-time  DPW 

Mutual  agreement 

Worker  resigned — to  be  replaced 

Worker  on  educational  leave 

Small  county — expanded  DPW 

Resignation  of  worker 

Small  county — expanded  DPW 

Resignation  of  worker 

Expanded  DPW 

Worker  resigned — to  be  replaced 
Worker  elected  SPW 
Small  county — expanded  DPW 
Small  county — expanded  DPW 


REASONS  FOR  CHANGES 

As  indicated  in  the  table  above  there  were  various  reasons 
for  withdrawal  of  the  child  welfare  assistants  from  individual 


unty 

Placement 

Withdrawal 

rery 

July  6,  1936 

Jan.  1,  1938 

rtie 

May  12,  1936 

March  1,  1937 

ncombe 

October  1,  1937 

March  15,  1938 

rke 

July  1,  1936 

Jan.  1,  1938 

mden 

July  21,  1936 

June  30,  1937 

tawba 

October  1,  1937 

Feb.  1,  1938 

tes 

August  31,  1936 

July  25,  1937 

dell 

July  26,  1937 

Feb.  14,  1938 

icoln 

July  1,  1936 

June  30,  1937 

rquimans 

and  Chowan  July  23,  1936 

Sept.  15,  1937 

)kes 

July  1,  1936 

March  15,  1937 

ansylvania 

July  27,  1936 

June  30,  1937 

rrell 

July  20,  1936 

June  30,  1937 

*  Child  welfare  assistants  were  placed  in  Wilkes  county  July  8,    1938;   Burke  county  July    12, 
1938;   Robeson  county  July   25,    1938. 
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counties.  The  Child  Welfare  Services  development  was  vitally- 
affected  by  the  rapid  growth  in  other  parts  of  the  public  welfare 
program  including  the  public  assistance  provisions,  reorganiza- 
tion and  activities  of  county  board  of  public  welfare,  election  of 
full-time  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in  all  counties  and 
expansion  of  county  staffs.  With  the  vast  development  in  the 
general  work  in  the  counties,  the  Child  Welfare  Services  plan 
was  altered  to  meet  the  changing  need.  In  the  earlier  months 
of  planning  child  welfare  assistants  were  offered  to  those  coun- 
ties which  did  not  have  full-time  county  superintendents.  Upon 
appointment  of  full-time  superintendents  of  public  welfare  in 
all  counties,  child  welfare  assistants  were  withdrawn  from  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  units  and  placed  in  larger  rural  counties 
under  the  assumption  that  their  former  work  in  small  counties 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  general  departmental  staffs. 

FACTORS  IN  SELECTION  OF  COUNTIES  FOR  SERVICE 

With  a  full-time  department  of  public  welfare  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  attention  was  given  to  careful  evaluation  of 
the  total  state  development  and  selection  of  strategic  counties 
for  Child  Welfare  Services  with  a  comprehensive  plan  of  inte- 
grated services  in  view.  The  field  social  work  representatives 
and  other  divisions  were  drawn  upon  freely  for  recommenda- 
tions and  aid  in  planning  for  placement  of  child  welfare  assis- 
tants. Factors  in  the  selection  of  counties  were:  the  general  and 
particular  conditions  and  problems  resulting  in  special  need 
for  Child  Welfare  Services;  the  awareness  of  the  county  of  its 
children's  problems;  interest  in  obtaining  the  service  and  co- 
operation pledged;  information  regarding  children's  problems; 
the  resources  and  facilities  with  which  to  work  in  the  county; 
the  opportunity  to  function  effectively;  the  existing  organiza- 
tional frame-work  into  which  the  child  welfare  assistant  would 
go;  and  the  opportunity  and  need  in  any  particular  county  as 
weighed  against  the  opportunity  and  need  in  other  counties. 
The  hope  was  to  place  child  welfare  assistants  in  the  counties 
where  there  would  be  continuity  and  sequence  in  the  services 
rendered.  In  counties  chosen  late  for  the  services  there  were 
indications  that  specialized  children's  workers  would  be  needed 
on  the  staffs  indefinitely.  In  these  counties  the  eventual  plan  for 
work  in  the  county  departments  of  public  welfare  was  given 
increased  consideration.  To  stimulate  local  interest  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  children  before  they  become  acute,  workers  were 
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placed  in  the  hope  that  understanding  and  appreciation  of  case 
work  service  would  be  developed  to  the  extent  that  counties 
would  undertake  increasing  financial  support  of  the  work. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSISTANTS 

The  major  responsibility  of  child  welfare  assistants  was  case 
work  service  with  cases  involving  children's  problems.  They 
usually  carried  case  loads  small  in  comparison  with  those  car- 
ried by  other  members  of  the  staff  because  their  cases  required 
particularly  skillful  handling  and  a  great  deal  of  time.  This  load 
was  protected  also  because  the  service  afforded  one  of  the 
opportunities  for  county  departments  of  public  welfare  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  by  effective  case  work  when 
workers  are  not  overloaded. 

According  to  the  monthly  statistical  reports  compiled  in  each 
county,  the  total  case  load  of  the  fifteen  child  welfare  assistants 
on  June  30,  1938,  was  903  children.  The  average  case  load  per 
assistant  was,  therefore,  58  children  representing  fewer  families. 
On  May  31,  1938,  the  fourteen  child  welfare  assistants  served 
839  children  in  499  families.  The  average  number  of  children 
served  per  worker  was  60;  the  average  number  of  families 
represented  per  worker  was  35.*  These  cases  included  children's 
problems  of  almost  every  variety.  They  involved  problems  of 
behavior  and  delinquency,  family  conflict,  illegitimacy  and  per- 
sonality maladjustment.  Some  presented  problems  necessitating 
removal  of  children  from  their  homes,  studies  of  foster  homes, 
placement  of  children,  preparation  of  the  child  and  his  family 
for  this  drastic  step,  readjustment  of  the  child  in  his  foster 
family,  eventuating  sometimes  in  adoptions.  Child  welfare 
assistants  directed  efforts  toward  promotion  of  boarding  home 
care  for  children.  There  were  cases  of  neglect  and  cruelty  to 
children,  of  unfortunate  home  conditions,  of  exceptionally  bright 
but  socially  maladjusted  children,  of  dull  children  forced  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  others. 

Another  major  responsibility  of  the  child  welfare  assistant, 
which  necessarily  is  implied  in  the  foregoing,  was  interpretation 
of  her  work.  This  was  best  done  through  effective  work  with 
some  cases  and  was  enlarged  and  promoted  by  interpretative 
talks  and  meetings  with  various  groups  in  the  counties.  In  some 
counties  child  welfare  advisory  boards  were  appointed  by  the 


*  Figures   for   families    represented    are    not   available    for   June   due    to   use   of   an    experimental 
report  form  suggested  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
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boards  of  public  welfare  and  were  valuable  in  magnifying  the 
opportunities  for  interpretation  and  informing  the  assistant  re- 
garding social  conditions  and  guiding  her  in  meeting  local 
situations. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  ASSISTANT  TO  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT; 
COUNTY  COOPERATION 

The  child  welfare  assistant  was  a  staff  member  of  the  county 
department  of  welfare.  She  looked  to  the  superintendent  of 
welfare  as  the  executive  of  the  agency.  As  in  the  activities  of  the 
state  staff  every  effort  was  made  to  integrate  this  special  service 
to  children  with  the  general  departmental  activities.  Because 
of  the  specialized  work,  specialized  supervision  was  provided 
through  the  case  consultant  from  the  state  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices staff. 

County  cooperation  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  success  of  a 
child  welfare  program  in  a  county.  A  child  welfare  assistant 
was  placed  in  any  county  only  after  a  formal  request  for  this 
service  was  signed  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board,  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  superintendent  of  welfare.  Before  a  worker  was  placed 
in  any  county,  explanations  of  the  program  were  given  by  the 
field  representative  in  that  territory  and  members  of  the  state 
Child  Welfare  Services  staff.  Counties  increasingly  assumed  the 
initiative  in  securing  the  services  of  child  welfare  assistants. 

It  was  learned  during  the  two  year  period  that  careful  prep- 
aration of  a  county  for  the  services  is  of  great  importance,  that 
a  child  welfare  assistant  should  not  be  placed  in  a  county  hur- 
riedly or  without  a  full  understanding  of  what  her  function 
might  be,  what  needs  she  is  there  to  fill,  and  a  general  agreement 
concerning  relationships  in  the  county. 

Preliminary  interpretation  in  the  counties  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  was  improved,  and  definite  plans  were  made 
before  the  biennium  was  over  to  carry  this  further.  One  plan  was 
that  case  consultant  services  should  be  given  to  the  county 
before  placement  of  a  worker  in  an  effort  to  help  the  county 
determine  whether  it  wants  a  child  welfare  assistant,  and  to 
help  the  state  board  in  learning  whether  such  a  placement  would 
be  desirable. 

It  was  gratifying  that  the  biennium  brought  increasingly 
frequent  requests  for  child  welfare  assistants  particularly  since 
some  counties  failed  to  accept  the  services  of  an  assistant  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  program  in  1936.  It  was  also  gratifying  that 
some  of  the  counties  which  were  supplied  with  workers  volun- 
tarily made  arrangements  to  take  over  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
child  welfare  assistant  or  part,  or  all,  of  the  travel.  It  is  forward- 
looking  counties  with  this  willingness  to  recognize  and  meet  the 
problems  of  their  children  which  will  make  the  services  mean 
most  to  their  own  children  and  to  the  state.  Funds  are  too  small 
to  permit  placement  of  workers  in  all  of  the  counties  which  need 
the  service  and  which  would  cooperate  in  it  until  some  of  the 
counties  already  supplied  begin  to  participate  to  larger  extent 
in  financial  support  of  the  work. 

The  counties  also  demonstrated  their  cooperation  and  inter- 
est by  supplying  the  child  welfare  assistants  with  office  space 
and  supplies,  stenographic  service  and,  in  almost  every  instance, 
out-of-county  mileage.  The  usual  arrangement  was  for  these 
expenses  to  be  met  by  the  counties  and  the  salaries  and  travel 
within  the  counties  met  by  child  welfare  services  funds.  Bun- 
combe county  was  an  exception  having  participated  also  in  pay- 
ment of  the  salary. 

Notable  advance  was  made  in  county  provisions  to  meet 
maintenance  or  other  needs  of  children. 

The  county  boards  of  welfare  accepted  a  particularly  vital 
responsibility  in  the  development  of  Child  Welfare  Services  in 
the  respective  counties  inasmuch  as  they  selected  the  child 
welfare  assistants  for  their  respective  counties  from  those 
applicants  who  meet  the  qualifications  and  have  the  approval 
of  the  state  office. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSISTANTS 

Minimum  qualifications  of  child  welfare  assistants  were 
amended  during  the  biennium  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  best  available  workers  for  this  service. 
The  minimum  qualifications  at  the  close  of  the  biennium  were: 

(1)  At  least  two  quarters'  social  work  training  in  a  school  of  social 
work,  if  the  worker  plans  to  complete  at  least  six  months'  addi- 
tional social  work  training  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
not  later  than  January  1941,  and  earlier  if  possible.* 

(2)  At  least  nine  to  twelve  months  successful  experience  in  super- 
vised social  case  work. 

OR 
(1)   Two  years  social  work  training  in  a  professional  school  of  social 
work. 


*This  is  the  same  as  the  training  requirement  for  caseworkers   on   the  county  department  staffs. 
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OR 

( 1 )  At  least  one  year  of  social  work  training  in  an  accredited  school 
of  social  work  with  special  emphasis  and  field  work  in  child 
welfare. 

All  of  the  child  welfare  assistants  at  the  close  of  the  biennium 
had  qualifications  considerably  above  these  minimum  require- 
ments. 

Special  Child  Welfare  Services  Area 

With  the  dual  objective  of  enhancing  facilities  for  training  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare  and  giving  skilled  service  to  children, 
a  demonstration  area  was  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Public  Administration,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
three  counties  easily  accessible  to  the  University. 

Orange,  Chatham  and  Durham  counties  constitute  the  special 
area.  A  child  welfare  assistant  was  supplied  to  each  county, 
and  a  Negro  worker  made  available  to  the  area.  The  Negro 
worker's  activities  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  Durham 
county.  A  supervisor  was  placed  over  the  entire  area  and 
assumed  her  duties  April  1,  1937. 

The  usual  arrangements  regarding  county  participation  were 
modified  slightly.  The  child  welfare  workers  in  the  special  area 
were  supplied  with  stenographic  service  from  Child  Welfare 
Service  funds.  The  counties  met  transportation  expenses  for 
students  assigned  for  supervised  field  work  in  the  respective 
counties. 

Added  to  the  responsibilities  which  other  child  welfare 
assistants  carried,  the  assistants  in  this  area  were  responsible 
for  supervision  of  a  limited  number  of  students  assigned  from 
the  School  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  for  supervised  field  work.  Eighteen  students 
passed  through  this  unit  from  the  time  it  was  set  up  on  April  1, 
1937,  to  the  close  of  the  biennium. 

During  this  first  year  of  operation  most  of  the  students 
assigned  to  field  work  training  through  the  special  area  already 
had  affiliations  which  prevented  them  from  being  drawn  into 
children's  work  in  the  state.  Recent  indications  were  that  an 
increasing  number  of  students  were  being  drawn  into  child  wel- 
fare training  and  work. 

An  advisory  committee  for  the  special  area  was  organized 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  biennium  and  two  monthly  meet- 
ings were  held  before  the  end  of  the  period.  The  membership 
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appointed  by  the  three  county  boards  of  public  welfare,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  was  composed  of: 

One  representative  of  the  board  of  public  welfare,  one  lay 
member,  and  one  alternate-lay  member  from  each  county;  one 
representative  of  the  University  and  one  representative  from 
the  state  board. 

The  three  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare,  child 
welfare  assistants,  and  the  district  field  representative  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  were  invited  to 
the  committee  meetings. 

Indications  were  that  this  committee  would  make  a  vital 
contribution  in  interpretation  of  Child  Welfare  Services  in  the 
area  and,  functioning  as  a  case  committee,  make  a  contribution 
of  signal  importance  to  the  caseworkers. 

Case  Consultant  Services 

Close  supervision  of  the  child  welfare  assistants  by  the  case 
consultants  continued  as  one  of  the  focal  points  in  operation. 

This  specialized  service  was  supplementary  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  field  representatives,  interwoven  and  inte- 
grated with  it,  following  a  pattern  of  coordination  and  blending 
of  specialized  with  general  work.  The  service  held  potentialities 
for  teaching  and  in-service  training. 

To  provide  supervision  for  child  welfare  assistants,  the  state 
was  roughly  divided  into  western,  central  and  eastern  sections. 
Each  of  the  three  case  consultants  served  one  of  these  areas.* 
Monthly  supervisory  visits  of  one  to  several  days  duration  in 
each  county  supplied  with  a  child  welfare  assistant  afforded 
opportunities  for  case  discussions  and  planning  with  the  assis- 
tants. Superintendents  of  public  welfare  were  encouraged  to 
join  these  discussions  when  convenient  to  them. 

Regular  monthly  one-day  meetings  of  the  child  welfare 
assistants  with  the  case  consultant  in  the  section  were  inaugu- 
rated in  the  spring  of  1937.  These  meetings  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  study  of  subjects  which  the  groups  felt  would  be 
profitable.  Some  of  the  discussions  centered  around  case  records 
prepared  for  study  and  branched  into  consideration  of  the  impli- 
cation of  the  cases  in  relation  to  the  work  in  the  counties.  Some 
meetings   were   devoted  to   means   of  interpretation,   study   of 


*  During   approximately    one-third   of   the   biennium    there   were   only   two   case   consultants   due 
to  changing  personnel. 
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agency  practice  and  policy,  discussion  of  functions  and  other 
important  subjects. 

SERVICE  TO  COUNTIES  WITHOUT  CHILD  WELFARE  ASsfsTANTS 
During  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  case  consultant  service 
was  given  to  a  limited  extent  in  counties  where  there  were  no 
child  welfare  assistants.  Effort  was  made  to  give  consultant  ser- 
vice on  children's  problem  cases  to  counties  which  requested 
and  utilized  the  service. 

Counties  without,  or  in  absence  of,  child  welfare  assistants, 
given  some  case  consultant  service  were:  Avery,  Anson,  Bun- 
combe, Burke,  Chowan,  Iredell,  Rutherford,  Transylvania,  Ran- 
dolph, Lenoir,  Wake  and  Wilkes.  With  the  limited  staff  of  three 
consultants  it  was  necessary  to  control  this  function  carefully  in 
order  to  avoid  scattered,  superficial  work.  Service  was  given  ex- 
perimentally in  some  counties  which  had  previously  had  child 
welfare  assistants.  Preliminary  visits  of  case  consultants  prepar- 
atory to  placement  of  child  welfare  assistants  were  considered 
entirely  worthwhile  and  increasing  attention  was  given  this. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

One  of  the  three  case  consultants  was  a  psychiatric  social 
worker.  For  a  brief  period  after  the  worker  was  added  to  the 
staff  in  December,  1936,  her  services  were  utilized  in  connection 
with  preparation  for  and  follow-up  of  personality  and  mental 
tests  given  by  the  psychologist  to  children  referred  by  child 
welfare  assistants  from  any  part  of  the  state;  later,  the  psychi- 
atric social  worker  functioned  as  the  other  case  consultants.  She 
was,  of  course,  available  to  the  other  members  of  the  state  staff 
for  discussion  of  mental  hygiene  problems. 

Educational  Leave 

The  annual  plan  for  Child  Welfare  Services  for  July  1937- 
July  1938  included  provision  for  educational  leave  for  four 
employes  of  Child  Welfare  Services.  This  educational  leave  was 
accompanied  by  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  dollars  monthly  during 
one  semester,  or  two  quarters,  at  the  recognized  school  of  social 
work  chosen  by  each  worker.  Employes  accepting  educational 
leave  obligated  themselves  to  return  to  work  in  Child  Welfare 
Services  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  termi- 
nation of  this  training  period. 

Four  child  welfare  assistants  were  granted  educational  leave 
under  this  plan,   with  the  approval  of  the  respective  county 
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superintendents  and  county  boards  of  public  welfare.  The  coun- 
ties from  which  these  workers  were  granted  educational  leave 
were:  Anson,  January  1,  1938- June  20,  1938;  Avery,  January  1, 
1938-July  1,  1938;  Burke,  January  1,  1938-July  1,  1938;  Martin, 
September  20,  1937-February  7,  1938.  One  case  consultant  was 
on  educational  leave  from  February  to  August,  1937. 

Psychological  Services 

Through  Child  Welfare  Services  funds,  psychological  services 
were  made  available  throughout  the  biennium  to  children  in 
need  of  such  service  in  counties  served  by  child  welfare  assis- 
tants. Some  service  was  also  made  available  to  the  state  training 
schools  for  delinquent  children.  Other  activities  included  a 
survey  of  the  intelligence  quotients  of  school  children  in  a 
piedmont  county  and  special  projects  in  a  few  other  schools. 

The  psychologist  was  administratively  in  the  Division  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  and  full  description  of  this  work  will  be  found 
there. 

Services  to  State  Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children 

Arrangements  were  made  through  Child  Welfare  Services 
funds  to  finance  an  exploratory  study  of  intake  and  discharge 
practices  in  the  state  training  schools  for  delinquent  children 
begun  in  November,  1936.  This  led  to  the  placement  of  case- 
workers in  Morrison  Training  School  for  Negro  Boys  in  Sep- 
tember, 1937,  Samarcand  Manor  in  October,  1937,  and  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  in  January,  1938.  The  expressed  aim 
of  this  temporary  arrangement  was  correlation  of  case  work 
service  in  counties  and  state  training  schools.  Refer  to  the  report 
of  the  Division  of  Institutions  for  description  of  this  work. 

Study  of  Child-Caring  Institutions  Population 

Child  Welfare  Services  funds  participated  in  financing  the 
study  of  orphanage  populations  described  elsewhere  in  the  bi- 
ennial report  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

State  Child  Welfare  Services  Advisory  Committee 

The  State  Child  Welfare  Services  Advisory  Committee  repre- 
senting agencies  and  organizations  interested  in  child  welfare  in 
the  state  with  individual  members  appointed  by  those  agencies 
held  quarterly  meetings  during  the  biennium.  This  was  an  ave- 
nue of  interpretation  of  Child  Welfare  Services  which  proved  to 
be  most  valuable.  The  organizations  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee remained  the  same  as  those  shown  in  the  last  Biennial 
Report. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  expansion  of  the  public  welfare  program  through  social 
security  measures  has  more  sharply  defined  the  needs  of  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  delinquent  children.  It  has  also  empha- 
sized the  wisdom,  both  social  and  economic,  of  a  program  of 
prevention  in  child  welfare.  Only  by  such  a  program  can  the 
child  and  the  state  be  safeguarded.  In  order  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  may  function  more  efficiently  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare  to  meet  the  needs  of  under-privileged  or 
dependent  children,  and  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  provisions 
of  its  child  welfare  laws  relating  to  its  work  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies  in  the  state,  both  public  and  private,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made: 

1.  That  the  sum  of  $15,000.00  be  appropriated  for  the  State  Boarding 
Home  Fund  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  of  1939-41; 

2.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  budget  or  appropriation  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  Division 
of  Child  Welfare  for  the  salaries  of  (a)  a  consultant  on  boarding 
homes  who  can  give  her  entire  time  to  assisting  the  county  welfare 
departments  or  juvenile  courts  and  private  children's  agencies  in 
developing  the  program  of  care  through  licensed  boarding  homes. 
As  there  are  thirty-seven  children's  institutions  and  agencies  al- 
ready established  in  the  state  and  an  average  of  two  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  new  agencies  are  received  each  month, 
the  consultant  on  children's  institutions  should  give  her  full  time 
to  this  work.  At  the  same  time  both  the  county  departments  and 
private  agencies  are  asking  help  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram of  licensed  boarding  homes.  To  give  this  help  is  a  challenge 
and  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  which  can  be 
met  only  by  the  addition  to  the  staff  of  a  full-time  consultant  for 
this  purpose;  (b)  an  administrative  assistant  whose  chief  duty  will 
be  to  carry  on  the  heavy  correspondence  incident  to  child-placing 
and  adoptions,  both  intra-  and  inter-state;  and  (c)  two  stenogra- 
phers to  serve  the  two  consultants  and  the  administrative  assistant 
in  taking  dictation,  reports,  tabulations,  etc.; 

3.  That  a  bill  be  enacted  providing  that  any  person  soliciting  funds 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  charitable 
agency  or  institution  located  in  another  state  must  be  issued  a 
permit  for  that  purpose  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  after  the  board  shall  have  made  proper  investigation  as 
to  the  existence  and  worthiness  of  the  out-of-state  agency; 

4.  That  certain  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  illegitimate  child 
be  enacted,  these  measures  being  sponsored  by  several  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  in  the  state; 

5.  That  the  child  welfare  laws  of  the  state  be  codified  and  strength- 
ened. 
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The  Division  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was  set  up  officially  on  July  1, 
1937,  in  accordance  with  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  Old  Age 
Assistance  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

Much  preparatory  work  was  completed  during  May  and 
June,  1937,  such  as  the  state  plan  and  the  Manual  of  Procedure, 
so  that  on  July  1  the  state  and  county  departments  were  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  program.  The  state  and  county  offices  worked 
together  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  applicants  and  recipients  a 
fair  hearing;  to  make  thorough  investigations;  and  prepare  the 
necessary  forms  to  be  presented  to  the  boards  and  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  office. 

The  1937  General  Assembly  appropriated  one  million  dol- 
lars for  old  age  assistance  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS 

During  July  1937  the  number  of  recipients  was  small,  but  by 
September  all  counties  in  the  state  had  submitted  applications 
for  both  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children.  From 
July  1937  to  July  1938  the  number  of  recipients  in  both  pro- 
grams increased  progressively  until  on  June  30  there  were 
33,060  recipients  of  old  age  assistance  and  22,196  children  in 
7,959  North  Carolina  families  sharing  in  the  $816,285.93  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children  spent 
in  the  state  during  the  year  ended  June  30. 

All  children  on  the  rolls  were  American  born  although  the 
parents  of  three  families  were  foreigners  who  had  received  their 
first  naturalization  papers,  while  parents  of  two  families  still 
were  alien. 

All  but  sixteen  states  in  the  union  were  represented  in  the 
birthplaces  of  the  22,196  children,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  leading  as  the  place  of  nativity  of  the  vast  majority. 

Listed  as  urban  residents  were  2,583  families  living  in  urban 
territory  of  more  than  2,500  population,  while  of  the  5,376  rural, 
3,509  lived  on  farms  throughout  the  state. 
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Highest  payment  in  the  state  in  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
fund  was  one  of  $60  going  to  a  family  having  seven  children  to 
care  for,  while  20  families  in  the  state  received  a  grant  of  $50 
or  more,  the  majority  of  the  grants  ranging  from  $10  to  $16  and 
most  going  to  families  with  two  or  three  children. 

The  father  being  dead  was  listed  as  reason  for  dependency 
of  10,572  children,  while  continued  absence  from  home  on  the 
part  of  the  male  parent  was  given  as  the  cause  why  4,189  more 
should  be  placed  on  the  public  rolls,  and  physical  incapacity 
shown  as  the  reason  for  3,779  more. 

The  22,196  children  were  divided  11,026  male  and  11,170 
female;  17,129  white,  4,949  negro,  and  118  American  Indian. 
Most  children  were  living  with  their  mother  with  16,006  in  this 
category,  while  3,806  were  staying  with  both  parents.  Mothers 
of  483  children  were  charted  as  being  unmarried. 

At  the  time  their  cases  were  accepted  for  aid,  fathers  of  1,355 
children  and  mothers  of  19  were  in  a  state,  Federal  or  local 
penal  or  correctional  institution. 

No  other  assistance  was  being  received  by  3,144  families 
prior  to  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children,  while  one  other 
type  of  public  or  private  bounty  was  being  given  to  3,812  fami- 
lies before  applying  for  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Total  public  assistance  expenditures  for  the  state  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  came  to  $3,026,153.22  combined  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  funds  with  a  state-wide  total  of  $2,209,867.29 
going  for  old  age  assistance  and  $816,285.93  being  granted  to 
dependent  children. 

Thirty-three  thousand  and  sixty  persons  had  been  accepted 
for  old  age  assistance  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  were  receiving 
average  grants  of  $8.97. 

The  public  assistance  grants  are  rather  small  in  North  Caro- 
lina, only  about  one-half  the  national  average,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  assistance 
cases  live  in  rural  territory  it  would  appear  that  the  grants  are 
more  adequate  toward  meeting  the  needs  than  if  all  of  them 
lived  in  urban  centers  where  rent  and  living  costs  are  much 
higher. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  DIVISION 

The  Division  of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  all  fiscal 
matters  relative  to  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
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dren,  including:  keeping  the  Social  Security  Board  informed  as 
to  both  the  needs  of  the  state  and  the  laws,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures of  administration;  working  out,  with  each  county,  allot- 
ments and  quotas  consistent  with  the  need  and  the  funds  avail- 
able; and  writing  all  assistance  checks,  sending  them  to  the  local 
welfare  departments  for  distribution  to  recipients. 

The  division  is  responsible  for  receiving  and  checking  all 
applications  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  all  forms  pertaining  to  those  applications,  in  order  to  help 
the  counties  maintain  the  validity  of  their  case  loads,  by  keeping 
within  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  state  and  federal  offices. 

Through  its  adjustment  service  the  division  is  making  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  relationship  of  the  local  welfare 
department  and  the  client.  Each  client  who  visits  the  state  office 
is  interviewed  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  to  him  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  program  as  they  relate  to  him. 
Letters  from  clients  and  interested  citizens  are  given  thoughtful 
consideration  and  replies  are  designed  to  help  both  the  local 
welfare  department  and  the  client. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  division  to  keep  within  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  bill  and  as 
interpreted  by  the  Attorney  General;  to  coordinate  its  services 
with  other  divisions  of  the  state  department;  and  to  work  with 
and  through  the  field  staff  in  helping  the  local  departments  give 
more  effective  service  to  clients. 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY 

Replies  written  from  July  1,  1937  to  June  30, 

Month  OAA 

1937 

July  137 

August    97 

September    93 

October    76 

November    107 

December  146 

1938 

January    119 

February    311 

March   365 

April  356 

May  331 

June    356 


1938 

ADC 

Total 

105 

242 

32 

129 

77 

170 

89 

165 

108 

215 

152 

298 

53 

172 

177 

488 

108 

473 

108 

464 

97 

428 

87 

443 

Total  2,494  1,193  3,687 
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The  following  tables  show  the  operation  of  the  program  for 
the  first  year  by  counties  together  with  amounts  of  money 
expended  from  all  sources  including  state,  federal  and  county 
funds. 

DIVISION    OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 
Old  Age  Assistance:  Individuals  Accepted  State — North  Carolina 

Monthly  Payment  and  Sex 


Monthly  Payment 

Number  of  Individuals  Accepted  for 
Old-Age  Assistance 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total... ...    .   .   ..   .. 

33,060 

15,790 

17,270 

Less  than  $1.00 

SI.  00-11. 99 

1 

41 

169 

462 

4,006 

4,497 

2,726 

7,872 

600 

5,934 

136 

2,706 

104 

407 

1,706 

410 

70 

231 

24 

604 

11 

41 

5 

20 

133 

7 

4 

5 

1 

127 

1 

2.00-  2.99     .      .                                       _.._...    

28 

74 

205 

1,793 

1,920 

1,233 

3,647 

255 

2,946 

71 

1,420 

41 

197 

899 

256 

43 

142 

16 

381 

6 

30 

4 

11 

78 

5 

2 

4 

13 

3.00-  3.99 .   _       ...   - 

95 

4.00-  4.99 ...    .   ..    ..   

257 

5.00-  5.99 .    

2,213 

6.00-  6.99 ...   ... 

2,577 

7.00-  7.99 

1,493 

8.00-  8.99 

4,225 

9.00-  9.99 

345 

10.00-10.99 

2,988 

11.00-11.99 

65 

12.00-12.99     ..   ...   _       .   

1,286 

13.00-13.99     „_ . -_.   .. 

63 

14.00-14.99...   .   

210 

15. 00-15. 99__   

807 

16.00-16.99 

154 

17.00-17.99 

27 

18.00-18.99 

89 

19.00-19.99       -   ..-                .   . 

8 

20.00-20.99       ....        .    .    . 

223 

21.00-21.99     ...    -.    .    ...    

5 

22.00-22.99 

11 

23 . 00-23 .99 

1 

24.00-24.99 

9 

25.00-25.99 

55 

26.00-26.99       .    .                     .    . 

2 

27.00-27.99 _        .    .. 

2 

28 . 00-28 .99 

1 

29.00-29.99                                                    

1 

30.00-30.99 

83 

44 
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DIVISION    OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 


During  the  Period  July  1,  1937, 
Old  Age  Assistance:  Individuals  Accepted 
Age  on  June  30,  1938,  and  Sex 


Through  June  30,  1938 

State — North  Carolina 


Age  on  June  30,  1938 


Number  of  Individuals   of   Specified 
Sex  Accepted  for  Old-Age  Assistance 
All  Races 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total. 


60  and  under  61  years. . 

61  and  under  62  years. . 

62  and  under  63  years.. 

63  and  under  64  years. . 

64  and  under  65  years. . 

65  and  under  66  years. . 

66  and  under  67  years. . 

67  and  under  68  years.. 

68  and  under  69  years.  . 

69  and  under  70  years. . 

70  and  under  71  years. . 

71  and  under  72  years.  . 

72  and  under  73  years.  . 

73  and  under  74  years.. 

74  and  under  75  years. . 

75  and  under  76  years.. 

76  and  under  77  years. . 

77  and  under  78  years. . 

78  and  under  79  years. . 

79  and  under  80  years.  . 

80  and  under  81  years.  . 

81  and  under  82  years. . 

82  and  under  83  years.  . 

83  and  under  84  years.  . 

84  and  under  85  years.. 

85  and  under  86  years.  . 

86  and  under  87  years.  . 

87  and  under  88  years. . 

88  and  under  89  years.  . 

89  and  under  90  years.  . 

90  and  under  91  years.  . 

91  and  under  92  years. . 

92  and  under  93  years  .. 

93  and  under  94  years.. 

94  and  under  95  years. . 

95  and  under  96  years.. 

96  and  under  97  years.. 

97  and  under  98  years.. 

98  and  under  99  years. . 

99  and  under  100  years. 

100  years  and  over 


33 , 060 


3 

789 

234 

,504 

450 

082 

180 

,222 

,994 

,776 

,317 

,443 

,746 

,562 

,305 

,004 

939 

003 

696 

768 

582 

487 

461 

377 

287 

171 

156 

124 

63 

61 

43 

44 

29 

15 

37 

99 


15,790 


2 

348 

1,023 

1,151 

1,143 

927 

1,009 

1,070 

971 

864 

651 

685 

845 

793 

658 

522 

473 

473 

350 

379 

291 

245 

233 

187 

134 

97 

68 

49 

26 

26 

14 

19 

6 

6 

20 

2 

31 


17,270 


1 

441 

1,211 


353 

307 

155 

171 

152 

023 

912 

666 

758 

901 

769 

647 

482 

466 

530 

346 

389 

291 

242 

228 

190 

153 

74 

88 

75 

37 

35 

29 

25 

23 

9 

17 

5 

68 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AND  TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR   OLD-AGE   ASSISTANCE   BY   COUNTIES 

July  1,  1937  to  June  30,  1938 


Cases 


Total 


TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 


Federal 


State 


Alamance.  .. 
Alexander. . 
Alleghany  _ . 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick-. 
Buncombe.. 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell-... 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland.  _. 
Columbus.  . 

Craven 

Cumberland 
Currituck.  _. 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe. 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson.. 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 


233 
165 

72 
180 
107 
100 
157 
202 
124 

76 
603 

78 
195 
153 

36 
127 
124 
284 
126 
124 

74 

61 
204 
272 
266 
245 

70 

88 
307 
120 
185 
370 
342 
482 
185 
583 
106 

65 
193 
145 
907 
268 
232 
230 
151 
149 
115 

73 
232 
161 
386 

78 

78 


33,600 
13,791 

5,303 
17,971 

9,488 
10,499 
12,001 
17,996 
12,544 

6,636 
110,538 

9,581 
25,665 
14,505 

3,686 
11,583 
11,791 
30,100 
11,230 
13,457 

6,209 

4,875 
21,798 
22,128 
22,360 
30,243 

7,214 

7,634 
35,517 

9,971 
21,240 
63,916 
41,888 
80,427 
17,726 
72,138 

8,322 

7,590 
19,317 
16,452 
152,289 
25,244 
21,509. 
30,173. 
17,597 
14,481 
10,166 

5,250 
22,896 
15,788 
33,246. 

7,710. 

8,223 


16,800 
6,895 
2,651 
8,985 
4,744 
5,249 
6,000 
8,998 
6,272 
3,318 

55,269 
4,790 

12,832 
7,252 
1,843 
5,791 
5,895 

15,050 
5,615 
6,728 
3,104 
2,437 

10,899 

11,064 

11,180 

15,121 
3,607 
3,817 

17,758 
4,985 

10,620 

31,958 

20,944 

40,213 
8,863 

36,069 
4,161 
3,795 
9,658 
8,226 

76,144. 

12,622. 

10,754. 

15,086 
8,798 
7,240 
5,083. 
2,625. 

11,448. 
7,894 

16,623 
3,855 
4.111 


8,400 
3,928. 
1,590. 
5,475 
3,372 
3,433 
3,000. 
6,427. 
4,136 
2,463. 
27,634. 
2,395. 
6,416. 
3,626. 
1,047. 
3,559. 
4,072. 
7,525. 
2,807. 
4,723 


,687. 
,851. 
,943. 
,218. 
,525. 

9,584. 

2,091. 

2,655. 

8,879. 

2,492. 

6,101. 
15,979. 
11,926. 
20,106. 

4,670. 
18,034. 

2,786. 

1,897. 

4,829. 

5,336. 
38,072. 

6,311. 

5,377. 

7,543. 

4,399. 

3,844. 

3,237. 

1,823. 

5,724. 

5,584. 

3,311. 

2,756. 

2,055. 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES   AND   TOTAL   OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  BY  COUNTIES— Continued 

July  1,  1937  to  June  30,  1938 


\>tal 


TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 


Federal 


State 


County 


Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg.. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham. . 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania. . 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.  _. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


162 
140 
108 
211 

90 
201 
423 
118 

80 
177 
473 
330 
235 

94 
147 

69 
146 
157 

51 
162 
327 

50 
137 
301 
294 
300 
339 
369 
237 
136 
187 
143 
265 
113 

52 

50 
198 

94 
332 
130 

50 

51 
245 
210 
546 

89 
152 


18,183 
14,554 

9,600 
16,954 

9,057 
23,255 
65 , 346 
12,097 

7,291 
19,008 
47,224 
49,961 
20,049 

7,618 
17,395 

6,923 
17,170 
14,136 

4,261 
16,996 
35,302 

5,841 
13,181 
30,380 
28,767 
33,467 
32,297 
31,281 
24,980 
10,831 
19,046 
12,515 
31,575 
11,322 

5,336 

4,750 
22,412 

9,943 
43,923 
12,755 

4,454 

4,575 
28,643 
20,289 
52,402 

6,151 
12,754 


9,091. 

7,276. 

4,800. 

8,477. 

4,528. 
11,627. 
32,673. 

6,048. 

3,645. 

9,504. 
23,612. 
24,980. 
10,024. 

3,809. 

8,697. 

3,461. 

8,585. 

7,068. 

2,130. 

8,498. 
17,651. 

2,920. 

6,590. 
15,190. 
14,383. 
16,733. 
16,148. 
15,640. 
12,490. 

5,415. 

9,523. 

6,257. 
15,787. 

5,661. 

2,668. 

2,375. 
11,206. 

4,971. 
21,961. 

6,377. 

2,227. 

2,287. 
14,321. 
10,194. 
26,201. 

3,075. 

6,377. 


4 , 545 . 
3,979. 
3,554. 

,997. 

,264. 

,813. 
336. 

,200. 
822. 

,752. 
13,675. 
12,490. 
6,653. 
2,147. 
4,690. 
2,335. 
4,292. 
3,658, 
1,383. 
5,408. 
9,023. 
2,142. 
3,295. 
7,595. 
8,017. 
8,366. 
8,074. 
8,112. 
6,924. 
2,707. 
4,761. 
4,470. 
7,893. 
3,801. 
1,766. 
1,629. 
8,256. 
2,485. 
10,980. 
4,322. 
1,543. 
1,610. 
7,160. 
6,676. 
13,150. 
2,875. 
4,945. 


4,545.87 
3,296,71 
1 , 245 . 75 
2,480.00 
2,264.25 
5,813.75 
16,336.62 
1,848.14 
1,822.75 
4,752.00 
9,936.33 
12,490.25 
3,371.23 
1,661.40 
4,007.24 
1,126.52 
4,292.50 
3,410.18 

746.93 
3,089.32 
8,627.98 

777.97 
3,295.30 
7,595.00 
6,366.42 
8,366.75 
8,074.25 
7,528.65 
5,566.22 
2,707.86 
4,761.61 
1,786.97 
7,893.87 
1 , 860 . 00 

901.47 

745.75 

2,949.50 

2,485.97 

10,980.95 

2,055.10 

683.75 

677.22 

7,160.87 

3,518.38 

13,050.96 

199.90 
1.431.25 


GRAND  TOTAL. 

County  Admr. . 
State  Admr 


19,687 


$2,209,869.29 


$1,104,934.63 


$     604,266.37 


$     500,668.29 


$     256,355.04 
45,928.49 


55,233.57 


85,280.07 
45,928.49 


$     115,841.40 
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DIVISION    OF   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 


During  the  Period  July  1,  1937, 
Old  Age  Assistance:  Individuals  Accented 
Race  and   Sex 


Through  June  30,  1938 

State — North  Carolina 


Race 

Number  of  Individuals  of  Specified  Sex 
Accepted  for  Old-Age  Assistance 

Total 

Male 

Female 

33,060 

21,765 

11,162 

133 

133 

15,790 

10,641 

5,089 

60 

60 

17,270 

White _   .    

11,124 

6,073 

73 

73 

All  Other 

DIVISION    OF   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 
Old  Age  Assistance:  Individuals  Accepted  State — North  Carolina 

Nativity,  Race,  and  Sex 


Race  and  Sex 

Number  of  Individuals  of  Specified 
Nativity  Accepted  for  Old-Age  Assistance 

Total 

Native-Rorn 

Foreign-Born 

33,060 
15,790 
17,270 

21,765 
10,641 
11,124 

11,162 
5,089 
6,073 

133 
60 
73 

33,021 
15,770 
17,251 

21,728 
10,621 
11,107 

11,160 
5,089 
6,071 

133 
60 
73 

39 

Male 

20 

19 

White 

37 

Male . 

20 

17 

2 

2 

Male.-                                                    _ 
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During  the  Period  July  1, 
Old  Age  Assistance:  Cases  Closed 
Reason  for  Closing  and  Sex 


1937,  Through  June  30, 
State- 


1938 
-North  Carolina 


Reason  for  Closing 

Number  of  Individuals  of  Specified  Sex 
Whose  Cases  Were  Closed  for  Old-Age 

Assistance 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total..     .    .    .    .    --.    -    

2,921 

2,024 

134 

4 

179 

113 

110 

51 

67 

6 

233 

1,563 

1,112 

85 

2 

109 

43 

64 
23 
35 
3 
87 

1,358 

Death.-                  _    -      ..      .    _ 

912 

49 

2 

70 

70 

Moved  out  of  district  to  another  county  of  district  within 
State .   .    -      -      _.            

46 

28 

32 

3 

Other 

146 
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DIVISION   OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Cases  Accepted  State — North  Carolina 

Reason  for  Dependency 


Deprived  of  Support  or  Care  By  Reason  Of — 


Number  of  Cases  Accepted  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


Total 

Mother 

Dead 

Continued  absence  from  home 

Physically  incapacitated 

Mentally  incapacitated 

Father 

Dead 

Continued  absence  from  home 

Physically  incapacitated 

Mentally  incapacitated 

Both  Parents 

Dead 

Continued  absence  from  home 

Physically  incapacitated 

Mentally  incapacitated 

One  dead,  one  absent 

One  dead,  one  physically  incapacitated 

One  dead,  one  mentally  incapacitated 

One  absent,  one  physically  incapacitated 

One  absent,  one  mentally  incapacitated 

One  physically  incapacitated,  one  mentally  incapacitated 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER   OF   CASES   AND   TOTAL   OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  BY  COUNTIES 

July  1,  1937— June  30,  1938 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick.  . 
Buncombe.  _ 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland — 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland. 
Currituck  — 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe.. 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson  . . 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 


Cases 


55 

28 
15 
30 
11 
25 
26 
44 
33 
19 
163 
16 


21 
33 
62 
21 
32 
9 
12 
24 
61 
41 
65 
17 
20 
62 
24 
38 

100 
82 
98 
40 
86 
15 
16 
39 
28 

237 
49 
49 
56 
39 
15 
23 
8 
54 
28 
72 
25 
27 


Children 


169 

80 

43 

91 

37 

61 

60 

128 

92 

58 

425 

49 

142 

122 

17 

63 

104 

187 

59 

92 

17 

36 

76 

177 

108 

192 

47 

36 

189 

68 

109 

275 

274 

294 

103 

262 

38 

41 

123 

76 

653 

114 

151 

188 

119 

33 

53 

22 

176 

103 

178 

76 

79 


Total 


895.50 
170.00 
647.00 
943.25 
667 . 00 

158.00 
480.80 
490.00 
737.00 
281.00 
587.40 
,209.00 
,555.00 
,573.00 
,070.00 
,  342 . 50 
,610.00 
,675.00 
,231.00 
,960.85 
,661.00 
,300.00 
,257.00 
,067.00 
,061.00 
,501.40 
,658.00 
,405.00 
,045.00 
,954.00 
,595.00 
.078.47 
,727.00 
,752.50 
,520.00 
,673.00 
,084.50 
,679.00 
,974.00 
,545.25 
,989.40 
,911.50 
,507.00 
,275.50 
,923.50 
,172.00 
,456.50 

903.50 
,698.20 
,808.00 
,401.00 
,405.00 
.618.00 


total  obligations 


Federal 


4,631 
1,390 

549 
1,647 

555, 
1,052 
1,160 
2,163 
1,912. 
1,093. 
13,529. 
1,069. 
3,851. 
2,190 

356 
1,114 
1,869 
3,891 
1,077 
1,986 

553 

433. 
1,419. 
2,689 
2,353 
3,833 

886 

801 
4,348 

984 
2,865 
8,026 
4,909 
9,917 
2,173 
7,891 

694 

893 

1,991 

1,848 

21,996 


,970 
,835 
,425 
,974 
,056 
818 
301 
,232 
,602 
,467 
,135 
,539 


State 


4,631. 
1,632. 

691. 
2,176. 

885. 
1,487. 
1,160. 
3,074. 
2,474. 
1,607. 
13,529. 
1,069. 
3,851. 
2,191. 

440. 
1,487. 
2,559. 
3,891. 
1,077. 
2,718. 

633. 

705. 
1,577. 
3,074. 
3,340. 
4,972. 
1,062. 
1,087. 
4,348. 

984. 
3,310. 
8,026. 
5,691. 
9,917. 
2,320. 
7,891. 
1,036. 

892. 

1,991. 

2,536. 

21,996, 


,970 

,835 

,425 

,974 

,178 

,131 

448 

3,232 

2,557 

4,467 

1,606 

1,539 


County 


4,631.83 

1,148.00 

406.34 

1,118.55 

226.34 

617.98 

1,160.28 

1,251.98 

1,349.87 

579.56 

13,529.14 

1,069.66 

3,851.67 

2,191.00 

272.42 

740.53 

1,180.53 

3,891.68 

1,076.99 

1,255.31 

474.25 

160.98 

1,260.67 

2,303.20 

1,366.62 

2,695.38 

709.63 

516.00 

4,348.33 

984.67 

2,419.69 

8,026.16 

4,126.02 

9,917.51 

2,026.65 

7,891.00 

353.17 

893.01 

1,991.31 

1,160.47 

21,996.32 

2,970.50 

2,835.67 

3,425.17 

1,974.49 

936.70 

506.36 

153.51 

3,232.74 

648.28 

4,466.99 

663.99 

1,539.35 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AND  TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 

FOR  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  BY  COUNTIES— Continued 

July  1,  1937— June  30,  1938 


Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans  _  _ 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

(Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham.  _ 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

'Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.  _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


GRAND  TOTAL. 

County  Admr... 
State  Admr 


Cases 


65 
20 
18 
37 
16 
33 

134 
33 
20 
47 
77 
74 
48 
23 
46 
11 
25 
29 
10 
39 
71 
7 
45 
69 
95 
44 
58 
86 
48 

,  24 
41 
24 
64 
32 
24 
13 
35 
15 

129 
17 
11 
22 
45 
41 
54 
19 
27 


4,250 


Children 


155 

62 

53 

99 

52 

88 

410 

89 

62 

138 

223 

205 

106 

70 

145 

33 

70 

76 

29 

116 

194 

26 

124 

199 

287 

136 

152 

248 

143 

70 

125 

75 

194 

81 

68 

35 

132 

54 

393 

51 

41 

92 

129 

149 

157 

66 

77 


12,335 


Total 


TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 


14,362.06 

3,630.50 

2,712.00 

5,412.00 

2,988.00 

6,184.50 

30,556.50 

4,378.00 

3,348.00 

8,630.00 

11,594.50 

16,585.50 

6,553.50 

2,881.00 

9,609.50 

1,426.00 

5,278.00 

4,418.50 

1,874.00 

7,929.00 

12,431.00 

1,824.85 

6,599.00 

11,500.50 

15,043.70 

10,761.00 

10,547.40 

10,811.50 

8,463.00 

3,356.00 

6,961.00 

4,378.50 

12,959.50 

3,924.00 

3,330.80 

2,395.00 

6,913.00 

3,365.60 

28,027.40 

2,828.00 

1,716.00 

3,099.50 

9,882.00 

5,933.00 

9,490.50 

3,342.00 

4,160.00 


$816,284.93 


$170,903.35 
45,459.54 


Federal 


$  4 

1 


,787.35 
,210.17 

904.00 
,804.01 

996.00 
,061.50 
,185.49 
,459.34 
,116.00 
,876.66 
,864.83 
,528.50 
,184.50 

960.34 
,203.17 

475.33 
,759.33 
,472.83 

624.67 
,643.00 
,143.67 

608.28 
,199.67 
,833.50 
,014.57 
,587.00 
,515.80 
,603.83 
,821.00 
,118.67 
,320.34 
,459.50 
,319.83 
,308.00 
,110.26 

798.33 
,304.34 
,121.87 
,342.46 

942.66 

572.00 
,033.17 
,294.00 
,977.67 
,163.50 
,114.00 
.386.66 


$272,094.30 


$  56,967.69 
14,814.80 


State 


$  4 
1 
1 

2 

2 
10 
2 
1 
2 
4 
5 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
4 

1 

1 
3 

1 
9 


,787.35 
,386.11 
,381.37 
,669.17 

996 . 00 
,061.51 
,185.50 
,120.90 
,115.98 
,876.68 
,871.57 
,528.51 
,107.58 
,109.35 
,403.74 

721.67 
,759.34 
,560.15 

819.77 
,295.32 
,286.71 

906.79 
,199.66 
,833.50 
,478.54 
,586.99 
,515.81 
,760.91 
,202.89 
,118.67 
,320.34 
,151.99 
,319.84 
,776.66 
,398.62 
,153.34 
,480.68 
,121.87 
,342.46 
,403.01 

870.64 
,271.11 
,294.01 
,865.87 
,190.24 
,683.57 
,331.09 


$299,026.35 


$  56,967.90 
30,644.74 


County 


4,787. 
1,034. 

426. 

938. 

996. 

2,061. 

10,185. 

797. 
1.116. 


2,876. 
2,858. 
5,528. 
1,261. 

811. 
3,002. 

229. 
1,759. 
1,385. 

429. 
1,990. 
4,000. 

309. 
2,199. 
3,833. 
4,550. 
3,587. 
3,515. 
3,446. 
2,439. 
1,118. 
2,320. 

767. 
4,319. 

839. 

821. 

443. 
1,127. 
1,121. 
9,342. 

482. 

273. 

795. 
3,293. 
1,089. 
3,136. 

544. 

442. 


$245,164.28 


$  56,967.76 
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DIVISION    OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Cases  Accepted  State — North  Carolina 

Whereabouts  of  Child  and  Whereabouts  or  Marital  Status  of  Parents 


Whereabouts  of  Child  and  Whereabouts  or 
Marital  Status  of  Parents 


Number  of  Cases  Accepted  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


Children 


Total. 


Child  living  with  parents 

With  both  parents 

With  mother  and  stepfather. 
With  father  and  stepmother. 


Child  living  with  mother 

Mother  unmarried 

Father  dead 

Father  deserting 

Father  divorced 

Father  legally  separated 

Father  separated  without  court  decree. 

Father  in  institution 

Father  elsewhere 


Child  living  with  father 

Mother  dead 

Mother  deserting 

Mother  divorced 

Mother  legally  separated 

Mother  separated  without  court  decree. 

Mother  in  institution 

Mother  elsewhere 


Child  living  elsewhere 

With  relatives  within  second  degree. 

With  more  distant  relatives 

With  unrelated  persons 


22,196 

3,806 

3,700 

86 

20 

16,006 

483 

10,805 

1,824 

278 

64 

223 

2,012 

317 

438 

365 

21 

2 


6 

43 

1 

1,946 

1,406 

539 

1 
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DIVISION   OF   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During:  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Cases  Accepted  State — North  Carolina 

Relationship  to  Dependent  Child  of  Person  to  Whom  Monthly  Payment  was 
Approved. 


Relationship  to  Dependent  Child  of  Person  to  Whom 

Number  of  Cases  Accepted  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Monthly  Payment  Was  Approved 

Families 

Children 

Total .-.   

7,959 

498 

5 

3 

6,382 

4 

9 

154 

1 

22,196 

Father _    -_ 

1,480 

10 

13 

Mother _   _   _   _ 

18,504 

7 

25 

334 

1 

450 

950 

1 

27 

3 

2 

3 

48 

5 

6 

93 
3 
3 

196 

Sister  of  the  halfblood 

3 

6 

2 

96 

214 

1 

6 

162 

410 

4 

2 
5 
1 

10 

12 

Other                                                    

1 
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DIVISION    OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Cases  Accepted 
Race  of  Dependent  Children  and  Sex 


State — North  Carolina 


Race  of  Dependent  Children 

Number  of  Children  of  Specified  Sex 
Accepted  for  A.  D.  C. 

Total 

Male 

Female 

22,196 

17,129 

4,949 

118 

11,026 

8,607 

2,369 

50 

11,170 

White .    -_-    

8,522 

2,580 

68 

DIVISION    OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

During  the  Period  July  1,  1937,  Through  June  30,  1938 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children:  Cases  Accepted  State — North  Carolina 

Age  of  Dependent  Children  on  June  30,  1938,  and  Sex 


Age  on  June  30,  1938  (In  completed  years) 


Number  of  Children  of  Specified  Sex 
Accepted  for  A.  D.  C. 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total.... 
Under  1  year. 

1  and  under 

2  and  under 

3  and  under 

4  and  under 

5  and  under 

6  and  under 

7  and  under 

8  and  under 

9  and  under 

10  and  under 

11  and  under 

12  and  under 

13  and  under 

14  and  under 

15  and  under 

16  and  under 

17  and  under 

18  and  under 
Unknown 


2  years _ 

3  years . 

4  years _ 

5  years. 

6  years. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  years  . 


22,196 

263 

642 

896 

1,062 


,084 

,202 

,310 

,485 

,623 

1,637 

1,800 

1,886 

1,839 

1,798 

1,763 

1,354 

552 


11,026 
128 
328 
465 
538 
533 
623 
636 
739 
827 
845 
887 
936 
907 
899 
839 
642 
254 


11,170 
135 
314 
431 
524 
551 
579 
674 
746 
796 
792 
913 
950 
932 
899 
924 
712 
298 
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DIVISION  OF  CASE  WORK  TRAINING  AND 
FAMILY  REHABILITATION 


Anna  A.  Cassatt,  Director 

In  July,  1937  the  name  of  this  division  was  changed  from  the 
Division  of  Field  Social  Work  to  its  present  one.  At  the  same 
time,  the  area  of  responsibility  was  changed,  enabling  this  divi- 
sion to  place  more  emphasis  on  case  work  training  and  family 
rehabilitation.  Until  that  time,  one  of  the  duties  of  this  division 
was  the  supervision  of  the  field  representatives.  (See  report  on 
Field  Social  Work  Services.) 

Another  responsibility  of  this  division  has  been  that  of  staff 
training.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  that  social  work  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  public 
welfare  service.  Social  work  as  an  evolving  profession  has  a 
fundamental  philosophy  and  skill.  It  draws  upon  the  social 
sciences  for  its  background  of  knowledge  and  has  developed 
opportunities  for  periods  of  practice  under  supervision.  The 
state  board  has  considered  it  valuable  to  furnish  opportunities 
for  training  on  the  job  and  to  encourage  state  and  county  staff 
members  to  secure  professional  training  through  recognized 
schools  of  social  work. 

This  division  has  had  a  supervisory  responsibility  in  the 
referral  service  of  the  county  welfare  departments  to  the  WPA, 
1NTYA  and  for  surplus  commodities.  Those  families  with  problems 
of  unemployment  and  inadequate  incomes  constitute  a  high  per 
cent  of  the  needy.  For  this  reason  the  federal  agencies  are  an 
important  resource.  Because  the  federal  agencies  are  set  up  tc 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  counties  of  the  nation,  there  are  certain 
policies  to  be  followed.  The  establishment  of  need  and  the  use  of 
federal  policies  are  important  guides  in  making  these  referrals. 

Out  of  state  inquiries  concerning  families  and  letters  con- 
cerning general  relief  have  been  within  the  area  of  responsibility 
of  this  division.  These  should  be  carefully  studied,  for  each  has 
a  right  to  a  fair  and  prompt  answer.  These  inquiries  can  be 
guides  to  the  agency  in  evaluating  its  effectiveness.  The  work  of 
this  division  is  done  through  the  field  social  work  representatives 
with  the  exception  of  the  one-day  institutes  given  by  the  direc- 
tor. The  field  staff  must  be  conversant  with  the  policies  and 
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procedures  used  in  the  referral  service  to  the  WPA  and  NYA 
and  thus  able  to  assist  the  county  staffs  in  using  these  agencies 
as  resources.  They  have  an  important  part  in  in-service  training, 
for  through  consultation  with  the  county  staffs  they  emphasize 
accepted  social  work  practice.  They  also  encourage  county  staff 
members  to  improve  their  skills  and  secure  professional  training. 

THE  ONE  DAY  INSTITUTES 

ATTENDANCE   COVERING  THIRTY-TWO    ONE   DAY   INSTITUTES 

Districts                     I  II  III  IV  V  VI  VII  VIII 

1st  Series  12          19  13  19  13  14  22  11 

2nd  Series   12          16  11  10  12  15  15  10 

3rd   Series   14          15  15  16  13  15  23  11 

4th   Series    9          12  22  32  16  16  22  18 

Problems  Discussed 

The  one  day  institutes  followed  the  plan  of  dividing  the  time 
between  a  study  of  social  work  philosophy  and  techniques,  and 
a  discussion  of  practical  problems  from  any  angle  which  the 
group  desired.  This  furnished  opportunity  for  the  group  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  exchange  ideas  with 
other  superintendents  of  welfare  on  their  common  problems. 

Among  the  questions  presented  by  the  group  for  discussion 
were  those  relating  to  WPA  referrals,  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram and  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  public  assistance 
division.  Other  questions  follow. 

The  relationship  of  inadequate  food,  poor  food  habits  and 
poor  economy  in  the  use  of  the  family's  income  to  the  family's 
health  was  discussed. 

"Sorriness"  in  Families 

It  was  noted  that  in  many  families  where  there  is  inadequate 
food,  tuberculosis,  malnutrition,  laziness  and  "sorriness"  are 
sufficiently  universal  problems  to  cause  the  group  to  agree  that 
there  is  some  relationship  between  these  problems  and  the  lack 
of  proper  nourishment.  It  was  noted  that  when  our  study  of  a 
family  reveals  poor  food  habits  and  that  the  family  have  con- 
sistently an  unbalanced  diet  over  a  period  of  years,  the  problem 
of  pellagra  is  often  found.  Where  milk,  leafy  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  not  used  in  adequate  amounts,  and  fat  meat  or  fish, 
molasses  and  corn  bread  constitute  the  year  round  diet,  diseases 
growing  from  malnutrition  are  frequently  present. 
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The  group  was  interested  in  the  relationship  of  inadequate 
incomes  to  behavior  problems  in  children  and  adults,  such  as 
stealing  and  other  forms  of  delinquency  in  children,  and  immo- 
rality and  theft  on  the  part  of  the  grown-ups.  It  was  thought  that 
persons  who  are  depirved  of  sufficient  food  and  of  sufficient 
clothing  for  respectability,  of  a  certain  amount  of  social  contacts 
and  recreation  and  sometimes  even  of  the  benefits  of  religion, 
sink  into  anti-social  behavior  of  the  above  types. 

Gardening  is  Passe' 

Another  angle  of  the  economic  situation  of  a  family  discussed 
was  that  of  the  family's  ability  to  use  its  income  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  was  thought  that  considerable  help  could  be  given 
here  in  teaching  the  family  how  to  budget  its  income  and  buy 
economically,  especially  families  in  the  larger  cities.  The  ques- 
tion of  families  using  their  available  resources  was  an  interesting 
one.  The  group  agreed  that  in  some  areas  of  the  state  gardening 
in  a  small  way  had  become  passe'.  Often  neither  the  father  nor 
mother  in  dependent  families  finds  it  interesting  and  profitable 
to  raise  small  fruit,  such  as  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  dew- 
berries; nor  have  they  found  it  profitable  to  raise  summer  and 
winter  gardens  to  supply  the  table  with  vegetables  and  to 
furnish  foods  for  canning. 

Where  Are  The  Fruit  Jars? 

Some  Emergency  Relief  Administration  families  who  were 
supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetable  jars  do  not  possess  these  jars 
now.  The  group  agreed  that  here  are  a  certain  number  of  fami- 
lies receiving  general  relief  or  working  on  WPA  projects  who 
might  be  independent  if  they  knew  how  to  garden  and  can  their 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

When  Neighbors  Help 

The  group  found  problems  growing  out  of  the  community's 
interest  in  families  and  its  willingness  to  give  food.  It  was  dis- 
closed that  the  community's  interest  dies  and  the  family  suffers 
before  the  agency  is  aware  of  it,  the  agency  thinking  supplies 
were  being  received  from  landlord,  church,  club  or  neighbors. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  above  named  groups  to 
give  too  much  at  one  time  and  not  enough  at  another.  This  com- 
pels the  family  to  eat  too  much  for  two  or  three  days  to  prevent 
food  from  spoiling.  They  may  not  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  or  a  balanced  diet  for  several  days.  All  of  this  affects  the 
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family's  health.  Still  another  problem  in  community  giving  is 
its  attitude  when  the  family  incurs  its  displeasure.  The  family, 
having  been  provided  with  food  over  a  period  of  weeks  until 
they  become  dependent  upon  the  club,  church,  neighbor  or  land- 
lord, find  themselves  dropped  without  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
plan  for  tomorrow  or  the  next  day's  food.  This  may  happen 
when  the  county  welfare  department's  relief  funds  are  exhausted 
so  that  it  is  unable  to  help  the  family. 

Hunger  and  Delinquency 

The  group  had  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is  poor  economy 
for  a  neighborhood  to  permit  any  family  to  have  less  food  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  that  family's  health  up  to  a  certain  mini- 
mum. The  facts  which  caused  this  concept  to  emerge  are  as 
follows:  A  high  per  cent  of  the  county's  budget  is  spent  for 
hospitalization,  medical  care,  medical  supplies,  and  medicine. 
From  the  cost  to  the  county  of  delinquency,  of  sending  the 
members  of  indigent  families  to  various  institutions  such  as 
Caswell  Training  School,  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  the 
penitentiary,  prison  camps,  etc.,  for  theft  and  other  forms  of 
delinquency,  it  seems  poor  economy  for  communities  to  permit 
families  to  be  hungry,  if  hunger  relates  to  these.  It  would  seem 
a  wiser  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  if  a  family's  having  adequate 
food  prevents  some  of  these  health  and  delinquency  problems. 

The  group  wrote  to  various  authorities  and  brought  to  the 
one  day  institutes  information  on  the  quantity  of  food  necessary 
for  families  of  from  one  to  ten,  also  the  kinds  of  foods  to  furnish 
a  balanced  diet.  Growing  out  of  their  interest  in  the  family's 
food  requirements,  two  forms  were  set  up  for  the  use  of  the  one 
hundred  county  staffs.  One  of  these  was  DPW-SW  Form  3,  whose 
items  present  a  picture  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  family, 
including  budgetary  needs  of  the  family,  and  DPW-SW  Form  4, 
which  includes  the  food  items  and  the  amounts  for  families 
numbering  from  one  individual  to  ten. 

Finding  Out  or  Guessing 

Whether  or  not  budget  making  is  a  scientific  process  was 
discussed  at  length.  Some  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  an  accurate  picture  of  the  income  and  resources  of  farm 
families  could  be  secured.  This  question  was  not  answered  with 
finality,  as  the  group  agreed  to  work  on  the  supposition  that 
such  a  picture  can  be  secured  but  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
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careful  investigation.  It  was  agreed  that  there  is  danger  to  the 
needy  family  and  the  agency  when  the  case  worker  does  not 
take  the  time  to  secure  a  clear  and  adequate  picture  of  the  fam- 
ily's needs,  income  and  resources;  for  the  result  of  guessing  may 
be  that  the  family  suffers,  or  that  the  taxpayer  suffers  through 
the  agency  giving  relief  which  is  not  needed.  The  group  agreed 
that  any  family  receiving  relief  which  they  do  not  need  is  being 
harmed  and  is  learning  habits  of  dishonesty  and  dependence. 

Clients  Refusing  Work 

"Does  public  welfare,  as  practiced  by  the  county  staffs,  create 
and  encourage  dependence?"  was  often  discussed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  persons  formerly  making  a  living  by  working  as 
farm  hands  at  a  low  wage,  or  working  as  domestic  servants,  or 
picking  up  odd  jobs,  were  now  preferring  the  steady  work  on 
WPA  at  an  unskilled  wage,  and  were  often  refusing  to  accept 
the  jobs  or  to  attempt  to  pick  up  odd  jobs; — that  farm  labor  is 
often  difficult  to  secure  and  farming  was  being  definitely  ham- 
pered by  this  problem.  In  the  larger  cities  there  was  a  demand 
for  servants  which  was  not  being  filled  and  instances  were 
recalled  where  women  on  WPA  were  offered  jobs  and  refused 
to  take  them.  The  group  were  sympathetic  with  the  idea  that 
normal  individuals  always  seek  to  better  themselves  and  that 
these  are  problems  growing  out  of  low  wages  being  paid  in 
industry  and  domestic  service.  Various  plans  for  meeting  the 
problems  were  discussed,  among  which  was  that  of  the  WPA 
cooperating  with  industry  and  employers  of  domestic  servants 
in  releasing  any  worker  who  had  refused  a  job,  and  also  the 
WPA  releasing  workers  to  go  to  the  farms  for  definite  periods 
and  agreeing  to  take  them  back  on  WPA  when  seasonal  work 
was  completed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  group  would  not  want 
to  make  such  plans  as  would  result  in  a  family  continuing  to 
have  an  inadequate  income  for  reasons  stated  in  previous  dis- 
cussions. 

Surplus  Commodities 

The  use  of  surplus  commodities  came  up  for  discussion  fre- 
quently. Because  of  inadequate  ^inds  for  relief  in  the  counties, 
it  seemed  to  the  group  to  be  working  a  hardship  for  surplus 
commodities  to  be  available  only  in  small  quantities  to  supple- 
ment the  relief  allowances  of  families.  The  superintendents  of 
welfare  and  their  staffs  being  in  a  position  to  see  the  suffering 
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from  hunger  which  needy  families  endure,  saw  the  need  of 
surplus  commodities  as  general  relief.  However,  the  group  were 
also  aware  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  had  been  set  up  in 
the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities,  and  when  they  were 
aware  of  the  reasons  for  this  plan,  accepted  it.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  how  much  progress  was  made  in  teaching  families  to 
use  certain  foods  such  as  grapefruit,  celery  and  canned  milk. 
The  county  staffs  expressed  gratification  over  the  educational 
value  of  surplus  commodities  in  the  counties. 

Social  Security  Program 

During  this  period  of  institutes  the  social  security  program 
was  being  discussed  and  later  made  its  advent  into  the  state.  For 
that  reason,  many  problems  concerning  this  division  came  up 
for  clarification.   (See  Division  of  Public  Assistance.) 

Breaking  Up  Families 

Among  the  problems  relating  to  community  attitudes  which 
were  presented  by  the  group  was  that  of  the  position  in  which 
the  unmarried  mother  finds  herself.  The  aspects  presented  were 
those  of  immorality,  of  some  guileless  individual  being  led  into 
socially  unacceptable  behavior,  of  a  mother  with  hungry  chil- 
dren being  forced  to  earn  her  living,  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  sufficiently  cognizant  of  social  customs  and  community 
standards.  The  group  expressed  various  attitudes  toward  the 
illegitimate  child,  some  thinking  that  in  every  instance  the  child 
should  be  removed  from  the  home;  some  believing  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  evaluating  the  situation  on  the  basis  of  the  construc- 
tive and  destructive  values  for  the  child;  some  saw  the  problem, 
especially  with  women  who  seem  to  be  promiscuous,  as  one 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  at  the  present  time  except  through 
a  long  process  of  education  of  the  children.  Others  thought  that 
the  children  might  well  be  left  in  the  home  with  the  mother  if 
she  is  a  good  housekeeper  and  shows  some  promise  of  changing 
her  way  of  earning  her  living  to  one  more  acceptable  to  the 
social  order  in  which  she  is  living.  This  discussion  related  itself 
to  the  question  of  what  is  a  "safe  and  proper  home"  and  also 
to  the  question  of  separating  families.  This  received  much 
thought  from  the  group  because  of  the  destructive  effects  on 
any  individual  of  being  torn  from  his  own  parents.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  great  deal  of  consideration  should  be  given  any 
situation  before  a  plan  was  made  to  remove  children  from  their 
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home,  and  that  in  the  past  they  may  have  had  too  little  aware- 
ness of  what  this  does  to  the  child.  The  groups  considered  that 
present  trends  in  good  social  work  practice  tend  to  keep  the 
family  together  and  to  build  up  its  assets  and  strengths  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  an  acceptable  home  for  the  child. 

The  First  Interview 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  first  interview  and 
the  use  of  the  application  blank.  It  was  thought  that  the  first 
contact  of  the  family  with  the  agency  requires  the  maximum 
skill  of  the  staff  because  the  agency's  functions  and  limitations 
must  be  made  clear  in  this  interview.  The  family's  situation 
must  be  clear,  not  only  to  the  case  worker  but  to  the  client  him- 
self, and  must  be  related  to  the  agency's  functions  and  limita- 
tions. The  family's  understanding  and  attitude  toward  its  situa- 
tion and  problems  must  be  brought  out  and  they  must  be  given 
the  satisfaction  of  at  least  a  tentative  plan.  Most  important  is 
the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  relationship  between  the  family 
and  the  case  worker  as  will  be  constructive  in  the  family  work- 
ing out  its  own  problems  through  the  help  of  the  agency. 

Besides  the  first  interview,  the  techniques  of  investigation, 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  recording  were  discussed. 

Not  Enough  Hours  in  the  Day 

In  thinking  about  their  work,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  with  which  the  county  staffs  were  faced  was  that  of 
inadequate  personnel.  Both  the  welfare  laws  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  practice  established  in  the  past  have  given  to  the  welfare 
departments  certain  responsibilities  which  each  superintendent 
of  welfare  and  staff  member  feels  necessary  to  discharge  effec- 
tively. There  is  not,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
group,  sufficient  time  in  twenty-four  hours  to  discharge  these 
duties  even  superficially  with  their  limited  staffs.  Instances  of 
staff  members  working  at  night,  on  holidays,  on  Sundays,  were 
frequently  brought  out.  The  problem  was  baffling  and  was 
causing  tension  and  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  quantity 
of  work  which  the  county  staffs  were  able  to  do.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  county  commissioners  and  welfare  boards  would  recog- 
nize this  dilemma,  also  that  the  state  staff  would  see  the  problem 
and  that  there  would  be  interpretation  to  the  taxpayers.  It  was 
thought  important  that  the  county  staffs  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  a  certain  number  of  families  could  become  independent; 
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that  health  problems  could  be  worked  out;  and  that  educating 
in  balanced  diets,  gardening,  raising  of  small  fruits,  canning, 
homemaking  could  be  done;  that  supplementary  work  oppor- 
tunities often  are  available.  The  taxpayer  then  would  see  it  as 
a  better  investment  to  supply  more  funds  for  administrative 
purposes  and  for  adequate  relief.  Families  who  now  have  poten- 
tialities for  growing  back  to  independence,  become  more  and 
more  dependent  as  their  problems  grow  more  and  more  acute 
and  involved,  until  eventually  they  are  chronically  dependent. 

Many  Persons  Will  Not  Be  Absorbed  Back  Into  Industry 

The  group  gave  thought  to  those  persons  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  will  not  be  absorbed  back  into 
industry  because  of  lack  of  vocational  training  and  their  grow- 
ing older  during  the  depression  period.  Many  examples  of  this 
were  brought  out.  The  group  wondered  whether  the  federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  WPA,  could  be  used  to  give  such  persons 
vocational  training  in  order  that  they  might  be  absorbed  into 
industry.  They  realized  that  health  problems,  age,  low  morale 
and  unacceptable  attitudes,  even  mild  neuroses, — all  might  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  a  plan. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  inadequate  staffs,  the  group 
studied  that  of  planning  their  time  so  that  the  most  could  be 
gotten  out  of  each  day.  The  counties  were  divided  geographically 
and  calls  planned  on  families  in  the  same  neighborhood  when- 
ever possible,  with  emergencies  woven  into  the  regular  day's 
work. 

Planning 

A  weekly  planning  form  was  set  up  for  their  use.  Those 
cases  which  seem  to  have  the  greatest  potentialities  for  growing 
back  to  independence  were  considered  for  intensive  work  when 
possible.  The  acuteness  of  the  problem  and  its  complex  nature 
often  determine  the  amount  of  the  case  worker's  time  required. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 

One  device  for  in-service  training  which  has  for  eighteen 
years  been  used  by  the  State  Welfare  Department  is  that  of  the 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute.  This  is  sponsored  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Division  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Because  of  the  coming  into  the  state  of  the  Social  Security 
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Program,  the  length  of  time  of  the  Institute  in  1937  was  short- 
ened to  three  days. 

At  this  institute,  social  resources  were  studied  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  case  work  treatment  of  families.  More  than  fifty  state 
and  national  welfare  leaders  were  scheduled  to  deliver  addresses, 
each  executive  discussing  the  use  of  his  agency  as  a  resource 
to  the  public  welfare  departments.  One  session  was  devoted  to  a 
study  of  a  case  in  which  treatment  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  environment,  from  the  standpoint  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  within  the  family  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  family  relationships. 

There  were  lectures  on  what  a  social  worker  should  know 
about  family  life,  the  potentialities  of  the  individual  to  adjust, 
the  use  of  relationship,  case  treatment,  some  treatment  processes 
in  cases  of  desertion.  Discussions  centered  around  the  problems 
of  children,  juvenile  court  procedures  and  mental  hygiene.  Much 
time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  social  security  program 
in  its  various  aspects  with  national  and  state  leaders  entering 
the  discussion. 

The  superintendents  of  welfare  gave  time  and  thought  to 
such  problems  as  the  recognition  of  the  welfare  department  as 
a  division  of  government  and  as  a  county  social  work  agency, 
social  work  and  parole,  a  case  committee,  case  correspondence 
as  a  social  work  tool,  a  policy  committee,  community  resources, 
planning  the  day's  work,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
institution  and  the  child. 

Attendance  at  the  Institute  numbered  between  two  and  three 
hundred.     > 

STAFF  TRAINING 

The  objective  of  staff  training  is  to  increase  the  professional 
knowledge  of  the  staff,  to  broaden  their  understanding,  to  give 
practice  under  supervision,  to  increase  their  skills  and  to  teach 
better  methods  of  doing  the  job,  thus  increasing  their  effective- 
ness. This  principle  of  growth  in  skill  and  understanding  was 
long  ago  brought  into  the  agency  and  accepted  for  the  entire 
state  and  county  staffs.  It  is  not  directed  toward  any  particular 
group  but  it  is  assumed  that  all  persons  in  the  state  department 
and  the  county  welfare  departments  feel  the  need  to  improve 
their  professional  knowledge  and  skills.  For  this  reason,  all  staff 
members  have  been  encouraged  to  use  the  various  opportunities 
and  devices  for  self  improvement  which  come  within  their  reach. 
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Training  Devices 

Along  with  staff  training  on  the  job  comes  professional  train- 
ing in  schools  of  social  work.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  the 
policy  of  county  agencies  to  encourage  staff  members  to  take 
leaves  of  absence  for  attendance  at  recognized  schools  of  social 
work,  quite  frequently  on  half  pay,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
professional  training.  Other  opportunities  come  through  national 
and  state  conferences,  district  conferences,  state  institutes,  one 
day  institutes  given  by  this  division,  supervision  through  the 
field  social  work  service,  staff  meetings,  staff  study  groups,  pro- 
fessional reading. 

The  Training  Process 

First  comes  to  mind  the  question  of  the  value  of  training  as 
against  learning  through  trial  and  error.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  administered  relief  for  2,000 
years  and  those  who  for  a  century  or  more  have  studied  the 
causes  of  dependency  and  the  successful  ways  of  dealing  with 
it  is  of  value  to  the  neophyte.  It  is  also  evident  that  persons 
working  in  this  field  in  years  gone  by  have  discovered  the  more 
successful  procedures  through  their  trial  and  error  processes 
and  that  it  is  of  value  and  a  saving  of  time  and  money  for  these 
more  successful  processes  to  be  preserved  and  given  to  the  stu- 
dent through  training.  It  is  recognized  that  knowledge  in  the 
social  sciences  throws  light  upon  problems  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals. Understanding  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  personal  hygiene  and  knowledge  of  diseases  is  useful  in 
dealing  with  the  health  problems  of  families.  Understanding 
how  social  laws  and  customs  have  evolved  and  the  whole  social 
structure  is  essential.  Mental  hygiene  and  psychiatry  throw  light 
upon  personality  problems  and  maladjustments  within  family 
groups.  The  training  process  deals  with  the  application  of  this 
basic  knowledge  through  the  case  work  process  to  the  family 
and  their  problems.  It  is  logical,  then,  that  there  should  be  a 
training  process  which  will  put  the  student  in  touch  with  these 
available  resources  within  the  profession  which  can  effect  within 
him  greater  skill  in  all  aspects  of  his  work. 

A  Basic  Philosophy 

Any  person  attempting  to  administer  relief  or  dabble  in  the 
lives  of  human  beings  will  create  havoc  if  not  guided  by  certain 
concepts  which  are  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  beliefs. 
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A  social  worker,  thinking  that  the  physical  weaknesses  of  a 
family  are  inherited  rather  than  acquired,  will  be  handicapped 
in  working  out  the  health  problems  of  the  family  with  any 
enthusiasm  because  she  is  convinced  of  the  futility  of  such 
treatment.  The  worker  who  believes  that  anti-social  attitudes, 
low  standards  of  housekeeping  and  personal  hygiene,  apathy 
toward  work  and  so-called  "sorriness"  are  inherited  from  "sorry" 
parents  rather  than  acquired  through  association  with  "sorry" 
parents,  will  be  defeated  by  this  conviction  in  any  attempt  to 
encourage  this  type  of  family  to  use  the  agency's  resources  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  family  life.  Public  welfare  and 
social  work  assume  that  the  individual  at  birth  has  potentialities 
for  physical  growth,  strength  and  resistance  to  disease,  provided 
he  has  a  certain  amount  of  proper  care,  adequate  and  balanced 
food  and  opportunity  for  exercise;  that  his  innate  intellectual 
abilities  frequently  can  be  roughly  measured;  that  he  can  adjust 
to  other  personalities  within  the  social  order,  if  he  has  a  reason- 
able chance  for  wholesome  emotional  development  in  childhood. 
It  is  not  the  social  worker's  objective  to  search  out  the 
family's  weaknesses  and  through  these  classify  it  and  consign 
it  to  outer  darkness  in  the  form  of  unworthiness,  "sorriness," 
etc.  The  attention  of  the  social  worker  must  be  centered  on  the 
potentialities  and  strengths  of  the  family  or  individual  for  it  is 
these  upon  which  the  family  can  build.  Nor  can  the  social  worker 
superimpose  even  the  best  plan  upon  a  family.  Strength  comes 
to  the  individual  through  growth  within  himself.  He  must  reach 
out  for  those  things  such  as  health  facilities,  recreation  facilities, 
schools,  churches  and  employment  through  which  he  himself 
can  build  constructively  into  greater  economic  and  social  secur- 
ity. It  is  through  the  training  process  that  these  and  other  con- 
cepts become  a  part  of  the  case  worker's  philosophy. 

The  Professional  Self 

Staff  training  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  the 
worker  sees  a  family  and  its  members  under  the  agency's  care. 
What  prejudices  enter  into  the  worker's  thinking?  What  emo- 
tional needs,  such  as  for  praise,  affection  or  recognition,  does 
the  worker  have  which  he  might  attempt  to  secure  through  his 
contact  with  the  families  under  his  care?  What  distressing  expe- 
rience has  the  worker  had,  the  residue  of  which,  buried  in  his 
emotions,  may  be  stirred  up  by  some  word  or  gesture,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  some  member  of  a  client  family?  In  all  human 
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beings  there  is  a  drive  for  power,  a  need  to  use  authority.  Does 
the  worker  have  an  awareness  of  these  human  factors  within 
himself  to  the  extent  that  he  is  on  guard  and  cognizant  of  the 
areas  where  his  own  prejudices  and  emotional  needs  are  apt  to 
come  into  the  picture?  There  is  danger  when  a  case  worker  is 
trained  in  the  processes  and  concepts,  even  the  philosophies  of 
social  work,  but  fails  to  understand  human  behavior  as  revealed 
through  mental  hygiene  and  psychiatry,  especially  as  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  his  own  reactions  in  his  work  with  needy  fami- 
lies. Through  the  training  process,  there  should  be  a  professional 
self  developed  by  the  worker  just  as  a  physician  in  his  labora- 
tory, clinic  and  classroom  learns  to  deal  with  human  beings  in 
physical  distress  without  becoming  involved  to  the  extent  of 
fainting  in  the  operating  room  or  being  so  seriously  affected  by 
the  suffering  of  the  patient  that  he  is  unable  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  case  worker  must  develop  such  an  understanding  of 
human  behavior  and  such  maturity  that  he  is  able  to  accept 
people  as  they  are,  without  rejecting  them  or  becoming  emo- 
tionally involved  in  their  problems,  if  he  is  to  be  of  the  maximum 
usefulness  to  them  in  their  distress. 

Increased  Skills 

A  variety  of  techniques  are  needed  in  social  work.  Among 
these  are  the  technique  of  interviewing,  with  a  rich  variety  of 
choices  as  to  what  to  say,  when  to  say  it,  how  to  say  it,  to  whom 
to  say  it,  and  in  what  setting.  There  is  the  technique  of  investi- 
gation, the  technique  of  recording,  and  of  using  the  record  as  a 
tool  in  case  treatment.  The  effectiveness  of  the  social  work, 
being  done  by  an  agency  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  skill  of 
the  staff  in  using  techniques. 

Guides,  Policies,  Functions 

Each  agency  has  an  area  of  responsibility  which  its  staff 
must  be  aware  of  and  certain  functions  which  the  agency  carries 
on  within  this  area  of  responsibility.  It  is  important  that  staff 
members  be  able  to  accept  and  use  the  agency's  policies.  This  is 
not  as  easy  as  it  seems  to  be  because  of  inaptitudes  in  under- 
standing functions  and  limitations,  because  of  inability  to  accept 
these,  or  because  of  the  need  of  the  worker  to  use  the  agency's 
policies  as  a  work  formula  to  protect  him  from  criticism,  and 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  think  through  the  application 
of  policy  to  the  particular  situation.  In  other  words,  a  policy 
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should  be  a  guide  rather  than  a  dogmatic,  inflexible  rule.  It 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  and  understanding  to  be 
able  to  apply  an  agency's  policies  with  firmness  and  conviction 
but  with  flexibility  and  understanding  as  the  situation  demands 
without  being  dominated  by  the  policy  to  the  detriment  of  the 
needy  family  and  the  agency. 

Training  Facilities 

The  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work  admits 
into  its  membership  schools  of  social  work  in  the  country  which 
have  certain  minimum  standards.  There  are  approximately 
thirty-five  of  these  schools  of  social  work  in  the  association,  the 
majority  of  which  are  located  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  are  thus  geographically  available  to  our  staff.  One  of 
these  schools  is  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Division  of 
Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work.  A  large  number  of  the  state 
and  county  staffs  secure  their  training  from  this  school. 
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SOME  POINTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED  IN  WORK 
WITH  FAMILIES 

I.  Responsibility  for  its  problems  should  remain  with  the 
family,  and  not  be  assumed  by  the  agency. 

II.  In  working  on  its  problems,  the  family  should  be  encour- 
aged to  use  the  agency  in  whatever  way  its  members  are 
able  to. 

III.  Each  step  in  relief -giving  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  develop  the  family's  initiative,  even  though  this 
proves  to  be  a  long  and  difficult  process. 

IV.  Punishment  and  reward  by  the  case  worker  are  doubtful 
tools  in  work  with  families. 

V.  The  family's  resources  should  be  drawn  upon,  but  not 
entirely  exhausted  before  the  community  is  asked  to  help. 

VI.  A  family  which  has  only  the  clothes  they  wear;  only  corn 
bread,  fat  back  or  fish,  and  molasses  to  eat;  only  two 
chairs  for  seven  people;  a  leaking  roof,  etc.;  have  a  doubt- 
ful kind  of  independence  even  though  it  has  not  applied 
for  help. 

VII.  Families  which  have  less  than  a  minimum  of  food  are 
liable  to  develop  serious  health  problems. 

VIII.  Families  which  have  less  than  a  minimum  of  clothing,  or 
of  room  for  sleeping  and  eating  in  decency,  develop  health 
and  behavior  problems. 
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The  above  tables  gives  comparative  figures  for  the  month  of 
March  covering  three  types  of  relief  for  the  one  hundred  coun- 
ties, which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  populations. 

Questions  Arising 

Why  does  a  county  with  a  given  population  have  a  total  case 
load  of  402,  while  a  county  of  approximately  three  times  that 
population  has  a  case  load  of  332?  Is  there  almost  three  times  the 
wealth  per  capita  in  the  latter  county?  Is  there  a  higher  per  cent 
per  thousand  of  families  with  more  adequate  incomes?  Is  this 
due  to  richer  natural  resources?  Is  it  due  to  a  less  adequate  pic- 
ture of  the  needs  of  families  in  the  latter  county,  or  less  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  community  of  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  need  adequately?  Is  the  latter  county  so  burdened  finan- 
cially that  it  is  unable  to  do  more  for  its  needy?  These  are  only 
a  few  questions  which  could  be  asked  that  are  important  to  the 
taxpayer.  They  are  even  more  important  to  the  county  welfare 
staffs  in  evaluating  their  own  work,  and  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  job  of  building  families  back  to  independence. 

INQUIRIES 

Letters  are  received  from  families  telling  of  their  situation 
and  asking  for  advice  and  information.  They  want  to  know 
where  to  go  for  help  on  their  problems.  One  letter  gave  the  pic- 
ture of  a  mother  and  her  ten  year  old  daughter  going  from  house 
to  house  to  get  a  night's  lodging.  Another  told  of  a  man  bedfast 
with  tuberculosis  living  with  aged  parents  who  are  barely  able 
to  earn  a  pittance  for  themselves.  Many  letters  show  that  the 
writer  does  not  understand  the  service  of  the  agency  and  its 
limitations  in  time  and  funds,  nor  the  basis  of  relief  distribution. 
Others  bring  to  light  misunderstandings  and  inadequacies  on 
the  part  of  the  agency.  These  letters  are  valuable  in  helping 
both  client  and  agency  better  to  understand  and  evaluate  its 
service. 

Replies  to  Inquiries  From  Families  and  From  Out  of  the  State 

1936-37  [Sept.  |  Oct.  |Nov.  [Dec.  |  Jan.  ]  Feb.  [Mar.  |  Apr.  |  May  [June  |Totals 

Letters    written     |    168|    100|    748|    591 1    705 1    833 1    707|    461 1    347|    685|5,443 

Additional    copies    |    218 1    108|    311 1    261 1    401 1    380|    388|    200|      25  |    360|2,652 

The  above  includes  out-of-state  inquiries. 

Replies  to  Inquires  From  General  Relief  Families 

1937-38  | Aug.  | Sept.  |  Oct.  |Nov.  |Dec.  I  Jan.  |  Feb.  [Mar.  [Apr.  |  May  |June  |  July 

Letters    written    |    152  j    163 1      35  j      49 1    152|      50 j    226|    243 1    214|    178|    163 1        7 

Additional    copies    |    |    |      35  |      48 1    15  1  j      49 j    228|    242|    214|    178|    163  |        7 
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Out-of-State  Inquiries 


1936-38      |Aug.  (Sept.  |  Oct.  |Nov.  |Dec.  |  Jan.  |  Feb.  |Mar.  |Apr.  |  May  |June  |  July 


124|  159|  196|  191 1  208|  244|  219|  241 1  233|  242 1  277|  256 

Letters  and  copies  written.... 

404 

312 

218 
207 

197 
169 

203 
192 

249 
233 

257 
216 

253 
215 

2211  307 
189|  271 

311 
276 

278 
256 

Legal  Settlement 

Legal  settlement  is  difficult  to  determine  due  to  the  differ- 
ences in  legal  settlement  laws  of  the  states.  In  many  states  legal 
settlement  is  acquired  by  living  in  the  state  twelve  consecutive 
months.  In  California  one  must  live  three  continuous  years  with- 
out relief  to  gain  legal  settlement,  and  in  Maine  five  continuous 
years.  In  some  states  legal  settlement  is  lost  upon  living  out  of 
the  state  one  year;  in  some,  five  years.  In  North  Carolina  legal 
settlement  is  gained  by  one  continuous  year's  residence,  except 
when  deemed  a  pauper — when  three  continuous  years  are  re- 
quired. It  is  lost  only  when  gained  in  another  state.  Welfare 
agencies  give  the  social  agencies  of  other  states  a  service  called, 
"Out  of  State  Inquiry  Service,"  in  which  information  concerning 
the  legal  settlement  of  families  is  secured  for  the  out  of  state 
agency.  Often  the  correspondence  centers  around  returning  a 
family  to  the  state  giving  the  inquiry  service  when  that  state  is 
proven  to  be  their  place  of  legal  settlement. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  serves  as  forwarding 
center  for  the  one  hundred  counties  and  sends  letters  of  inquiry 
from  other  states  to  them  for  the  required  information.  When 
desired,  it  consults  with  the  county  departments  on  difficult 
legal  settlement  problems. 

THE  REFERRAL  SERVICE 

For  the  past  biennium  the  welfare  departments  have  been 
the  agencies  responsible  for  the  referral  of  families  to  the 
WPA  and  NYA. 

WPA  Concerned  With  Employment 

It  considers  the  occupational  classification  of  the  worker 
referred,  his  physical  ability,  his  accessibility  to  the  project. 
It  maintains  the  current  eligibility  of  the  working  load  through 
studies  of  particular  situations  which  reveal  the  relief  needs  of 
the  working  load.  The  Area  Social  Worker  of  the  WPA  studies 
each  referral  to  ascertain  the  physical  ability  of  the  priority 
worker  as  stated  on  the  referral,  the  WPA  employment  policies 
as  they  affect  the  referral,  the  relief  status  as  indicated  by  the 
budgetary  deficiency,  then,  if  the  referral  is  accepted,  the  pri- 
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ority  worker  and  any  youth  between  18  and  25  are  placed  in 
the  awaiting  assignment  group. 

Employability 

Employability  is  difficult  to  define  in  terms  of  the  WPA's 
area  of  responsibility  for  it  is  an  agency  created  to  salvage  the 
labor  of  rejected  workers.  Persons  who  may  be  unemployable 
on  one  project  may  be  employable  on  another.  The  WPA  seeks 
to  find  the  right  kind  of  useful  work  for  the  unemployed,  and 
feels  it  is  just  as  wasteful  not  to  use  the  labor  of  one  worker  as 
to  fail  to  use  the  labor  of  another.  Standards  must  be  adjusted  so 
that  they  can  be  applied  with  fairness.  The  WPA  is  unable  to 
employ  persons  who  cannot  work,  because  this  would  make  their 
projects  inefficient  and  costly.  It  plans  its  projects  to  include  all 
types  of  labor  and  gives  up  its  best  workers  to  private  industry. 
While  it  attempts  to  secure  good  work  and  good  working  condi- 
tions, it  does  not  work  for  profit  but  does  socially  useful  work 
which  does  not  compete  with  private  industry.  It  relieves  the 
labor  market  of  some  pressure  but  does  not  take  all  of  the  unem- 
ployed out  of  the  labor  market,  working  on  the  assumption  that 
there  must  be  a  supply  of  labor  ready  to  be  hired.  The  WPA  is 
not  permitted  to  pay  too  high  a  wage  or  too  low  a  remuneration. 
In  this  way,  while  it  is  created  to  help  workers,  sometimes 
because  of  the  requirements  of  the  labor  market,  it  imposes 
hardships. 

Certain  Guideposts 

Certain  guideposts  are  used  by  the  WPA,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  limitations.  While  the  CCC  spends  $1300  per  man,  per 
year  for  the  United  States,  the  WPA  spends  only  an  average, 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  $750  per  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  WPA  has  a  more  heterogeneous  group  of  workers  than  the 
CCC  and  must  adapt  its  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  certain  per 
cent  of  slower  or  older  workers.  It  must  do  constructive  and 
useful  work  without  competing  with  the  capitalistic  system.  It 
must  plan  for  short  periods  only  because  of  the  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  country  which  may  greatly  expand  or 
greatly  decrease  the  available  labor.  It  must  be  mindful  of  sea- 
sonal and  other  changing  demands  for  labor. 

Definition  of  Need 

The  WPA  is  also  interested  in  the  definition  of  need,  since 
this  factor  enters  into  its  maintaining  the  validity  of  its  case 
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load.  This  is  true  because  the  WPA  employs  members  of  families 
who  are  in  need,  and  need  as  well  as  employability  becomes  a 
factor  in  determining  who  is  to  work  on  the  projects.  Things  to 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  definition  of  need  acceptable  to 
both  agencies  which  can  be  used  by  the  referral  agency  are :  the 
meaning  of  an  adequate  minimum  subsistence  for  families; 
standards  of  living;  whether  or  not  referral  to  the  WPA  should 
be  on  a  higher  relief  basis  than  that  used  in  administering  the 
local  funds  of  the  counties;  and  whether  or  not  workers  should 
be  referred  who  are  offered  a  wage  which  is  less  than  the  mini- 
mum WPA  wage.  What  should  be  done  when  a  skilled  worker  is 
needed  for  a  project  and  there  is  no  budgetary  deficiency? 

Some  WPA  Employment  Policies  Are: 

a.  Persons  must  maintain  active  registration  with  the  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service. 

b.  Worker  who  is  capable  of  performing  such  work,  must 
accept  offers  of  "private  employment  under  reasonable  working 
conditions  which  pays  as  much  or  more  in  compensation  for  the 
same  length  of  service  as  such  persons  receive  or  could  receive 
under  a  work  project.  Also,  worker  must  accept  employment 
on  projects  of  other  agencies,  "any  other  Federal  or  non-Federal 
project  at  a  wage  rate  comparable  with,  or  higher  than,  the  wage 
rate  established  for  similar  work  on  projects  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  he  shall  not  lose  his  eligibility." 

c.  No  alien  who  has  not  filed  a  declaration  of  intent  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  on  a 
work  project. 

d.  No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  shall  be  employed 
on  a  work  project. 

e.  No  person  currently  serving  sentence  in  a  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institution  shall  be  employed  on  a  work  project. 

(1)   This  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  include  persons   on 
probation  or  parole. 

f .  No  one  whose  age  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  make 
his  employment  dangerous  to  his  health  or  safety  or  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  others  shall  be  employed  on  a  work  project. 

g.  The  fact  that  a  person  is  entitled  to,  or  has  received,  either 
adjusted  service  bonds  or  treasury  check  in  payment  of  adjusted 
compensation  certificate,  will  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  actual  need  of  employment. 
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h.  Veterans  of  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars  have  preference. 

i.  In  keeping  with  the  minimum  subsistence  standard,  the 
inadequate  wages  of  the  usual  wage  earner,  who  is  privately 
employed,  may  be  supplemented  by  placing  another  employable 
member  of  the  family  on  NYA  or  WPA. 

DPW  Concerned  With  Establishing  Need 

The  person  applying  for  referral  to  the  WPA  or  NYA  and 
the  agency  work  together  on  the  job  of  establishing  the  family's 
need.  A  true  picture  of  the  family's  economic  situation  must 
be  secured  in  order  that  their  income  and  resources  may  be 
weighed  against  their  budgetary  requirements.  This  may  neces- 
sitate calls  by  the  case  worker  in  the  family's  home,  upon  rela- 
tives, county  officials,  etc.,  also  the  consulting  of  public  records 
and  other  processes  of  verification.  It  is  natural  in  all  communi- 
ties that  some  families  would  have  more  income  than  others, 
yet  there  is  a  point  below  which  it  is  dangerous  for  a  family's 
income  and  resources  to  go.  The  unit  of  measure  in  establishing 
need  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  standard  of  living;  that  is,  a  mini- 
mum adequate  subsistence  budget  for  families  of  a  given  size. 
Each  case  worker  has  an  estimated  budget  of  needs  available 
when  working  with  the  family  in  determining  its  need. 

The  Budgetary  Deficiency 

The  budgetary  deficiency  is  determined  by  studying  the 
family's  income  and  resources  as  compared  with  its  budgetary 
needs.  Referrals  are  made  to  the  WPA  of  families  having  a 
budgetary  deficiency. 

Some  Points  to  Be  Considered  by  the  County  Staffs  in  Making  Re- 
ferrals to  the  WPA: 

a.  Will  the  family  being  referred  prefer  work  on  WPA  to 
that  of  private  industry  because  of  lower  wages,  longer  hours 
and  heavier  work? 

b.  Should  there  be  several  standards  of  need  used  in  one 
welfare  department  when  using  different  resources  in  working 
out  the  economic  problems  of  families,  since  local  funds  are  often 
not  available  or,  if  so,  only  in  small  amounts?  Will  general  relief 
be  distributed  on  a  lower  standard  than  referral  to  WPA?  Will 
referral  for  surplus  commodities  be  on  still  a  different  standard 
or  on  the  same  standard  as  referral  to  WPA?  What  is  the  effect 
on  communities  when  several  different  bases  of  referral  are 
used  by  the  same  agency?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  families? 
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c.  What  kind  of  an  investigation  shall  the  staff  use  to  deter- 
mine need?  They  have  the  responsibility  to  the  public  assistance 
clients,  the  general  relief  clients,  surplus  commodities  clients, 
the  CCC  families,  the  parolees  and  probationers,  families  with 
members  in  other  institutions,  as  well  as  those  asking  for  re- 
ferral to  WPA.  Can  referral  be  made  through  a  desk  interview 
only?  Must  there  be  a  thorough  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
case  worker? 

d.  How  much  information  should  be  made  available  to  the 
WPA  on  the  referral  blank?  How  much  budgetary  information, 
covering  the  economic  situation  of  the  family,  must  be  secured? 
How  much  sent  to  the  WPA?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  county 
staff's  responsibility  to  the  competing  social  programs  in  the 
light  of  inadequate  staffs  and  insufficient  time  to  cover  all  these 
responsibilities  effectively? 

e.  How  much  responsibility  can  be  placed  upon  the  appli- 
cant to  secure  accurate  information  needed  to  determine  need 
and  required  on  the  referral  blank? 

f .  When  should  women  be  referred  to  the  WPA  and  when  to 
the  ADC  if  they  are  the  breadwinners?  Are  the  children  ade- 
quately cared  for  in  the  home  without  the  mother?  Does  the 
community  see  the  mother  as  needed  in  the  home  rather  than 
as  working  on  WPA?  How  far  can  the  agency  go  in  re-educating 
the  community  to  keeping  the  mother  in  the  home  with  the 
children? 

g.  If  a  youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  applies  for  work 
and  he  is  the  breadwinner,  shall  he  be  referred  to  WPA  or 
NYA?  How  can  he  be  made  to  see  the  advantage  of  NYA  with 
its  opportunities  for  vocational  training?  How  can  the  com- 
munity be  shown  the  advantage  of  his  having  vocational  train- 
ing, even  though  he  earns  less  than  he  would  working  on  WPA? 

h.  Since  the  physical  ability  of  the  person  being  referred  for 
WPA  work  is  important  to  both  agencies,  how  can  a  physical 
examination  and  doctor's  certificate  be  secured  for  the  wage 
earner  in  order  that  he,  as  well  as  the  WPA,  may  be  protected 
from  his  being  given  work  which  he  is  physically  unable  to  do? 

Cost  of  Referral  in  Time  and  Money 

Through  a  survey,  the  reports  from  twenty  counties  indi- 
cated that  each  referral  to  the  WPA  requires  an  average  of  six 
hours.  This  includes  five  hours  of  the  case  worker's  time  and 
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one  hour  of  clerical  work.  While  this  is  only  a  rough  estimate,  it 
gives  some  idea  of  time  required  for  each  referral.  The  enclosed 
table  shows  that  in  July  1938  a  total  of  5,344  referrals  were 
made  to  the  WPA.  If  each  of  these  required  six  hours  of  the 
county  welfare  department's  time,  the  total  number  of  July 
referrals  required  32,064  hours.  This  does  not  include  the  time 
spent  on  applications  which  were  not  accepted.  In  this  same 
survey,  reports  from  fifty  counties  indicated  that  the  average 
cost  per  referral  is  $4.20.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  the  July 
referrals  to  $22,436.80  to  the  county  welfare  departments.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  time  and  money  spent  by  the  state 
department  through  this  division  and  the  field  social  work  repre- 
sentatives on  WPA  referrals.  These  figures  were  not  based  upon 
a  log  made  by  the  county  staffs  but  are  estimates.  However,  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  was  used  in  making  the  estimate  and 
for  that  reason  the  figures  have  considerable  significance  and 
value. 

REFERRALS  TO  WPA— NUMBER  WORKING  AND  APPROXIMATE 

EARNINGS 

Bi-Monthly  Figures  from  September  1936  to  August  1,  1938 


September 
November 
January.... 

March 

May , 

July 

September 
November 
January.... 

March 

May 

July 


Referred 

Working 

Total 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1,822 

700 

2,522 

18,380 

9,710 

28,090 

1,037 

467 

1,504 

17,785 

9,869 

27,654 

1,590 

487 

2,077 

16,744 

9,333 

26,077 

982 

357 

1,349 

16,900 

9,007 

25,907 

657 

355 

1,012 

16,125 

9,265 

25,390 

269 

107 

376 

12,844 

6,885 

19,729 

573 

335 

908 

12,676 

6,898 

19,574 

.  1.125 

375 

1,500 

13,674 

7,266 

20,940 

4,610 

690 

5,300 

18,985 

8,656 

27,641 

3,361 

648 

4,009 

23,549 

9,309 

32,858 

4,291 

673 

4,964 

25,795 

9,685 

35,480 

4,616 

728 

5,344 

31,790 

10,261 

42,051 

Total 

Approximate 

Earnings 


!  962 
850 
782 
878 
708 
840 
568 
600 
648 
941 
1,035 
1,519 


,136.14 
,039.14 
,625.80 
,097.72 
,271.32 
,607.96 
,597.30 
,419.58 
,888.12 
,540.09 
,177.35 
,649.58 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  general  the  number  of  referrals  has 
increased  between  September  1,  1936  and  August  1,  1938.  The 
exception  to  this  was  from  March  to  November  1937,  during 
which  time  the  attention  of  the  state  and  local  staffs  was  devoted 
to  the  bringing  into  the  state  of  the  public  assistance  program; 
however,  as  more  time  was  released  to  the  staffs  from  the  public 
assistance  applications,  referrals  to  the  WPA  grew  rapidly  in 
number.  Another  factor  influencing  the  increase  of  referrals  was 
the  recognition  by  both  the  WPA  and  DPW  that  the  basis  of 
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referral  was  probably  not  sufficiently  liberal.  It  was  shown  in 
the  fall  of  1937  that  the  average  number  of  persons  working  on 
the  WPA  in  North  Carolina  was  six  per  thousand,  while  the 
average  for  the  states  comprising  the  southeastern  section  was 
eight  persons  per  thousand,  and  the  average  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  twelve  per  thousand.  This  indicated  that  the  basis  of 
referral  in  North  Carolina  was  even  less  liberal  than  in  the 
southeastern  section,  and  only  half  as  liberal  as  the  average 
for  the  nation. 

Other  factors  having  a  bearing  upon  the  number  of  applica- 
tions and  referrals  have  been  crop  control,  weather  conditions, 
publicity  which  has  resulted  in  the  agricultural  group  becoming 
aware  of  the  WPA  as  a  resource  to  them,  the  business  recession 
gradually  coming  on  through  the  winter  of  1937  and  spring  of 
1938  and  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  applications.  The 
July,  1938  figures  as  shown  by  the  above  table  indicate  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  referred  to  the  WPA  by  this  agency  was 
5,344.  The  total  number  working  on  WPA  was  approximately 
42,051,  and  the  approximate  earnings  of  this  group  were 
$1,519,649.58.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  low  income  fami- 
lies in  the  state,  and  the  fact  that  the  WPA  accepts  referrals  on 
a  fairly  liberal  basis,  the  number  of  applications  for  WPA  work 
continues  to  grow.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  WPA  is  to  supplement  low  income  families  which 
have  a  budgetary  deficiency. 

YOUTHS  WORKING  ON  NYA— 1936-1938 

|  Sept.  |  Nov.  |   Jan.  |  Mar.  |  MayJ    July  |  Sept.  |  Nov.  [   Jan.  |  Mar.  |   May  ]   July 

Young    Men    |     87911,08611,16111,21711,1721     822|     992 1     913 1     958|  1,031 1 1,229|2, 313 

Young    Women     ....)  1,45  2 1 1,880)2,092  j  2,289  j  2,41 2  j  1,954)2,009)2,017 1 1,984)2,562 1 1,356)2,231 
Total   |2,331 1 2,966|3,253|3,506|3,584|2,776| 3,001)2,930 1 2,942 13,593  1 2,685)4,544 

The  above  table  shows  the  number  of  youths  working  on 
NYA  from  September,  1936  to  July,  1938.  It  will  be  noted  that 
a  greater  number  of  girls  were  working  on  the  program  the  first 
several  months.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  for 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  to 
secure  employment  on  the  farm,  doing  odd  jobs,  working  as  an 
apprentice  and  learning  a  trade,  etc.  However,  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  young  men  working  on  NYA  exceeds  that  of 
young  women.  This  is  due  to  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
program  to  give  vocational  training  to  them  and  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  value  of  this  vocational  training  on  their  part. 
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The  Certification  of  Youths 

The  certification  of  youths  for  employment  on  National  Youth 
Administration  Work  Projects — A  youth  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  inclusive,  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief,  is  eligible  for  NYA  employment.  No  young  person  is 
eligible  for  part  time  employment  on  an  NYA  project,  except 
Student  Aid  Projects,  who  has  not  reached  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day. No  young  person  is  eligible  for  part  time  employment  who 
has  reached  his  twenty-fifth  birthday.    • 

1.  A  youth  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  certified  as  in  need, 
where  the  usual  wage  earner  is  privately  employed,  is  eligi- 
ble for  NYA  Only  referral. 

2.  A  youth  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  certified  for  WPA  is 
automatically  eligible  for  work  on  NYA  projects. 

3.  A  youth  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  eligible  for  any  form 
of  public  assistance  is  automatically  eligible  for  NYA  Only 
referral. 

4.  A  youth  who  is  a  member  of  a  Farm  Security  homestead  or 
subsistence  grant  family  is  automatically  eligible  for  NYA 
Only  referral. 

5.  A  youth  without  family  connections  who  is  in  need  at  the 
time  of  application  is  eligible  for  referral  to  NYA. 

PREVAILING  HOURLY  WAGE  RATES  EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  1,  1938 

Rate  Per      Population       Rate  per     Population 
Hour         Over  25,000         Hour     Under  25,000 


Unskilled    

$ 

.23 

$16.10 

$ 

.20 

$14.00 

Intermediate^  

.26 

18.20 

.21 

14.70 

Skilled    

.33 

23.10 

.26 

18.20 

Prof,   and   Tech 

.34 

23.80 

.30 

21.00 

The  number  of  hours  for  each  group  and  each  classification  is 
based  on  seventy  hours  a  month. 

Surplus  Commodities  were  authorized  by  this  division  for 
nursery  schools,  and  school  lunches  served  by  P.  T.  A.'s  and 
others  on  the  condition  that  no  discrimination  be  made  between 
pupils  and  that  no  dish  be  sold  in  which  commodities  were 
used.  Surplus  commodities  were  also  authorized  for  institutions 
upon  their  adherence  to  the  policies  of  the  corporation. 
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At  the  Second  Annual  Round  Table  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  the  director  of  this  division 
served  as  a  member  of  the  in-service  training  committee.  This 
committee  discussed  the  aspects  of  in-service  training  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  three  days  of  discussion  of  those  attending  the  con- 
ference who  were  interested  in  this  subject  and  arranged  the 
three  day  program  for  this  round  table  group. 


DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 


Dr.  Harry  W.  Crane,  Director 

Dr.  Harry  V.  Bice,  Psychologist 

Miss  Mildred  Mendenhall,  Psychologist 

The  work  of  the  division  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
distributed,  as  in  the  past,  along  four  main  lines — the  clinical, 
educational,  acquiring  and  filing  of  data,  and  the  inspections  of 
the  state  and  private  institutions  for  those  with  mental  disease 
or  with  mental  deficiency.  The  tables  present  the  data  so  far  as 
the  clinical  aspect  of  the  work  is  concerned. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  connection  with  this  aspect  that 
should  be  particularly  noted.  Most  important  is  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  the  clinical  services  of  the  division.  Table  I  shows  the 
varied  types  of  institutions  and  agencies  to  which  this  service 
has  been  rendered.  The  geographical  distribution  is  also  signifi- 
cant; the  cases  were  referred  for  examination  from  fifty-nine 
different  counties. 

More  cases  were  given  individual  examinations  during  the 
biennium  than  during  any  preceding  two-year  period.  There 
were  five  hundred  and  ninety,  or  over  fifty-one  percent  more 
cases  given  such  examinations  during  the  present  two-year 
period  than  during  the  one  just  preceding.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  added  to  the  staff  the  full  time  services 
of  another  psychologist.  This  was  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  and  a  federal  grant 
for  Child  Welfare  Services.  The  services  of  the  psychologist  were 
devoted  to  clinical  and  educational  work  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  child  welfare  assistants  in  the  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clerical  and  secretarial  work  of  the 
division  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  this  addition  to  the 
clinical  staff.  There  was  no  addition  made  to  the  division's  facili- 
ties for  handling  this  increased  load.  A  slight  amount  of  secre- 
tarial service  was  rendered  the  added  psychologist  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare,  but  no  clerical  service  was  given.  Thus, 
the  inadequacy  of  clerical  services  has  meant  a  serious  crippling 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  division. 

The  fifty  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  examined 
meant  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  case  cards  for 
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the  general,  county,  institution  and  relative  files.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  absolutely  no  clerical  provision  was  made  for 
this  increased  load,  and  that  on  March  26,  1938  we  lost  the 
PWA  clerical  help  and  on  June  1,  1938  the  NYA  help  we  had 
previously  had,  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  division  finds  its 
filing  of  data  for  the  period  way  behind  and  much  below  that 
for  the  preceding  two  year  period.  Actually  there  were  placed 
in  the  files  approximately  45,200  5x3  data  cards,  as  compared 
with  the  approximately  70,200  placed  in  the  files  during  the 
1934-1936  period.  This  means  that  the  data  on  hand  is  much 
less  available  for  practical  use  than  it  should  be. 

Educational  Work 

During  the  period  the  increased  clinical  staff  has  been  able 
to  give  an  increased  education  service.  Ninety-six  public  talks 
were  given  as  compared  to  sixty-five  during  the  preceding 
period.  These  talks  were  widely  distributed  both  geographically 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  groups  before  whom  they  were  given. 
They  included  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  women's 
clubs,  teacher  groups,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  public 
schools,  Kiwanis  clubs,  local  and  state  mental  hygiene  socie- 
ties, district  welfare  conferences,  University  classes,  field  super- 
visors, district  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, legislative  committee,  and  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency. 

Educational  research  work  with  a  distinctly  practical  public 
school  application  has  been  carried  on  during  the  period.  The 
result  of  this  work  has  already  been  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  Special  Bulletin  No.  16, 
under  the  title,  A  Study  of  Negro  and  White  Pupils  in  Piedmont 
North  Carolina. 

The  cooperative  work  with  state,  county  and  private  insti- 
tutions has  continued,  as  in  the  past.  The  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  orphanages  have  been  far  in  excess 
of  the  services  available.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  long 
waiting  list  for  clinics. 

Increased  Demand  For  Services 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  emphasized  that  throughout  the 
seventeen  year  history  of  the  division  there  has  been  an  ever 
increasing  demand  for,  and  use  of,  its  services;  that  every  time 
an  increase  has  been  made  in  the  clinical  staff  there  has  been  a 
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corresponding,  or  even  greater  than  corresponding,  increase  in 
the  amount  of  service  rendered;  and  that  there  has  never  been 
an  increase  in  the  clerical  and  secretarial  staff  of  the  division 
beyond  the  time  when  the  one  secretary  first  passed  from  a  one- 
half  to  a  full-time  basis.  Again,  as  in  the  last  biennial  report 
this  fact  should  be  stated — "there  is  now  provided  about  the 
same  amount  of  secretarial  service  for  two  full-time  assistant 
psychologists  and  the  one-third  time  director  as  was  formerly 
provided  for  the  one-third  time  director  alone."  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  unless  additional  secretarial  and  clerical  services 
are  made  available,  the  clinical  services  of  this  division  particu- 
larly will  be  greatly  impaired  during  the  coming  biennial  period. 

TABLE  I 

Sources   from   which   cases   were   referred   to   Division   of   Mental 
Hygiene,  July  1,  1936  to  June  30,  1938: 

I.  State  Departments  and  Institutions: 

(1)  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 8 

(2)  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School 57 

(3)  Parole   Commissioner   1 

(4)  State  Penitentiary  2 

(5)  State  School  for  Blind 10 

(6)  State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 191 

(7)  Morrison  Industrial  Training  School 140 

409 
II.  County  Organizations  and  Officials: 

(1)    Superintendents  of  Public  Welfare: 

County : 

Alamance  10 

Anson   28 

Avery   1 

Bertie    6 

Burke    16 

Caldwell  8 

Carteret    7 

Caswell  1 

Chatham  18 

Cumberland  2 

Davidson    8 

Duplin    1 

Durham    9 

Edgecombe  1 

Forsyth  1 

Franklin  1 

Gaston 10 
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Graham    1 

Granville    7 

Guilford   7 

Halifax  2 

Harnett  6 

Iredell  2 

Lee    1 

Lincoln  5 

Macon  2 

Martin 5 

Montgomery , 8 

Nash   1 

Northampton  1 

Orange    7 

Pitt    11 

Randolph   3 

Richmond  3 

Robeson    18 

Rockingham  7 

Rowan    12 

Rutherford  4 

Stanly  6 

Surry 1 

Vance   3 

Wake    8 

Warren  1 

Washington    1 

Watauga 4 

Wayne 1 

Wilkes  9 


(2)    Child  Welfare  Assistants: 

Anson   27 

Avery    28 

Bertie   10 

Buncombe    34 

Burke   32 

Caldwell  55 

Camden 28 

Caswell  2 

Catawba  2 

Chatham 23 

Chowan 27 

Durham    15 

Edgecombe  7 

Franklin  1 

Gates  14 

Lincoln  21 

Martin  37 


275 
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Northampton  8 

Orange    12 

Pasquotank    2 

Perquimans    19 

Pitt    11 

Randolph    12 

Richmond  2 

Stokes  31 

Transylvania   24 

Tyrrell    5 


(3) City  Departments  of  Public  Welfare: 

High  Point  37 

Winston-Salem    5 


(4)   Probation  Officers: 

Wake  County   8 


(5)    County  Health  Officers : 

Durham    3 

Forsyth  1 

Randolph 2 


(6)   School  Superintendents: 

Cary    7 

Chapel  Hill   1 

Charlotte    1 

Durham    3 

Goldston  66 

Haywood  County  3 

Henderson    19 

Raleigh  1 

Randolph  County  2 

Sanford    173 

Spring  Hope   34 

Stokes  County  5 


489 


42 


315 
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III.  Orphanages,  Schools,  and  Child-Placing  Agencies: 

(1)  Alexander  School,  Inc 23 

(2)  Appalachian  School  9 

(3)  Eliada  21 

(4)  Grandfather's  Home   6 

(5)  Methodist  Orphanage   1 

(6)  Mills  Home  58 

(7)  Mountain  Orphanage  27 

(8)  National  Orphans  Home 3 


IV.  Miscellaneous: 

Family  Service  Association,  Durham 3 

Physician,  Durham  1 

Parents  12 

Self    2 

Social  Workers  Council,  Winston-Salem 10 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,   Charlotte 1 

Juvenile   Court,   Durham 1 

City  Public  Health  Service,  Charlotte 7 

Family  Service  Association,  Raleigh 3 

Pastors    2 

Relatives 3 

Woman's  Club,  Varina 1 

Anson  County  NYA  Supervisor 1 

Buncombe  County  Juvenile  Court 1 


148 


48 


Total  number  cases 1,740 
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TABLE  II 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  Quotients* 

Intelligence  Quotient  Frequency 

0-  20  28 

21-  50  243 

51-   70  679 

71-  80  369 

81-  90  208 

91-110  137 

111-120  18 

121-140  7 

Above  140   1 

Data  incomplete  50 

1,740** 

TABLE  III 

Age  distribution  of  cases  examined  by  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
July  1,  1956  to  June  30,  1938: 

Age  Male         Female     Total 

4  months   0  11 

6  months   2  13 

10   months 112 

1  year  2  13 

2  5  5  10 


*It  should  be  noted  that  an  intelligence  quotient  itself  is  insufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
feeblemindedness.  Special  sensory  or  other  defect,  deterioration  or  injury  to  the  neural  system, 
the  presence  of  a  psychosis,  and  many  other  special  factors  have  to  be  ruled  out  before  such  a 
diagnosis  can  be  made.  When  all  such  conditions  have  been  ruled  out,  or  properly  evaluated — 
the  I.  Q.'s  then  have  a  significance  in  relation  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  individual.  This 
significance  as  bearing  upon  the  above  table  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

From  21    to  50 — Lower  grades  of  feeblemindedness,  usually  called   imbecile. 
From  51   to  70  or  75 — Higher  grades  of  feeblemindedness,  usually  called  moron. 
From   71    to   76   to   80 — "Borderline  deficiency,   often  as  classified  as   dullness,   often   as  feeble- 
mindedness"   (Terman). 

From   81    to   90 — "Dullness,   rarely  classified   as   feeblemindedness"    (Terman). 

From  91   to   110 — Normal  or  average  degree  of  intelligence. 

From  111   to  120 — Superior  intelligence. 

From   121    to   140 — Very  superior  in  general  intelligence. 

Above   140 — Genius  or  near  genius. 

**This  total  number  of  cases  includes  the  following  special  diagnosis: 

Mental   deficiency  with   deterioration 1 

Mental    deficiency    with    epilepsy 1 

Mental    deficiency   with    psychopathy 2 

Number  diagnosed  mental   deficiency  without  psychometric   test 5 

Psychosis     3 

Epilepsy    3 

Incipient  psychosis   2 

Psychopathy    6 

Normal  in  general  intelligence  with  psychopathy 3 

Passive   homosexual    and    epileptic 1 

Normal  in  general  intelligence  without  psychometric  test 1 

28 
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3  9                 6  15 

4  19                11  30 

5  18                17  35 

6  34                21  55 

7  27                28  55 

8  60                40  100 

9  66                42  108 

10  63                51  114 

11  84                49  133 

12  104                50  154 

13  88                70  158 

14  103                73  176 

15  101              108  209 

16  61                82  143 

17  28                24  52 

18  18                13  31 

19  12                  9  21 

20  4                  4  8 

21  4                  2  6 

22  3                   6  9 

23  2                   3  5 

24  10  1 

25  2                  2  4 

26  12  3 

27  0                  6  6 

28  0                  6  6 

29  12  3 

30  18  9 

31  Oil 

32  14  5 

33  0                  2  2 

34  2                  3  5 

35  0                   2  2 

36  0                  4  4 

37  Oil 

38  0                  2  2 

39  0                   3  3 

40 0                   1 

42  0                   1 

43  0                   1 

46  0                   1 

47  1                   0 

48 112 

75  10  1 

Data  incomplete  21                18  39 


951              789 
Total  number  of  cases 1,740 


DIVISION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 


William  Curtis  Ezell,  Director. 

Dr.  J.  Wallace  Nygard,  Acting  Director  (Sept.  1,  1937 -June  30, 

1938  in  absence  of  Director  on  educational  leave.) 
Ethel  Speas,  Consultant  on  Intake  and  Discharge. 
J.  M.  Neese,  Field  Agent. 
Mrs.  Dorothea  B.  Tucker,  Institutional  Case  Worker, 

Samarcand. 
Emma   Maurer,   Institutional   Case   Worker,  Eastern   Carolina 

Training  School. 
Ruth  Stevenson,  Institutional  Case  Worker,  Morrison  Training 

School. 
Kathleen  Bernard,  Statistical  Clerk  and  Secretary. 

The  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  as  it  relates  to  the  supervision  of  the  state,  county,  and 
city  charitable,  penal,  and  correctional  institutions.  Other  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  division  are:  to  assist  in  the  coordination 
of  community  and  institutional  efforts  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  delinquent  children  by  encouraging  the  development  and 
use  of  local  provisions  for  such  children,  reserving  institutional 
care  only  for  those  who  cannot  be  handled  successfully  other- 
wise— and  by  promoting  better  supervision  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren conditionally  released  from  state  institutions;  to  advise 
with  local  workers  in  regard  to  institutional  provisions;  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  prison 
organization  of  the  various  states  in  securing  social  data  in 
regard  to  prisoners  whose  residence  or  whose  families  are  in 
North  Carolina;  to  conduct  pertinent  research  and  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  state  and  county  institutional  statistics  and  infor- 
mation; to  publish  and  distribute  state  institutional  biennial 
reports  in  cooperation  with  state  institutions;  and  other  services 
which  the  division  may  be  called  upon  to  render. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPERVISION 

All  state  institutions  have  individual  boards  of  directors. 
Supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
includes  inspections  and  recommendations,  investigations  of 
complaints,  and  assistance  in  planning  programs  and  establish- 
ing policies.  For  inspections  to  achieve  results,  supervision  must 
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be  close  and  constant.  This  has  not  been  possible  with  the  limited 
staff.  During  the  past  two  years,  one  or  more  inspections  have 
been  made  of  all  state  and  county  institutions.  City  jails  have 
been  somewhat  neglected,  only  fifty-one  inspections  being  re- 
corded during  the  biennial  period.  Copies  of  inspection  reports 
with  recommendations  have  been  sent  to  those  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  various  institutions.  In  most  instances 
where  it  has  been  possible  to  make  follow-up  inspections  it  has 
been  found  that  the  recommendations  have  resulted  in  improve- 
ments being  made. 

The  state  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  institutions  and 
county  institutions  in  North  Carolina  are  as  follows: 


SUPERINTENDENTS   AND 
LOCATIONS 

POPULATION 

STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

June  30, 
1935 

June  30, 
1936 

June  30, 
1938 

629 
1,885 
2,005 
2,101 

145 

442 

19 

41 

125 

495 

196 

178 

12 
42 

7,546 

625 
1,922 
2,005 
2,056 

165 

470 

10 

42 

120 

463 

143 

154 

13 
64 

8,868 

699 

State  Hospital,   Goldsboro 

Dr.  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Dr.  F.  B.  Watkins,  Morganton 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

2,104 

2,299 

2,245 

Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Chief  Surgeon, 

158 

Dr.  O.  O.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger,  Black  Mt 

535 

126 

1 

Confederate  Women's  Home 

Mrs.   Ina  F.   Smith,   Fayetteville 

42 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School.... 
Stonewall    Jackson    Manual    Train- 

114 

486 

Morrison      Training      School      for 

140 

State    Home   and    Industrial   Home 
for  Girls  

Miss     Grace     M.     Robson,     Eagle 

161 

*  North  Carolina  School  for  Negro 
Girls  

10 

Farm  Colony  for  Women 

44 

State   Highway   and   Public   Works 
Commission  Prison  Department.. 

R.    Grady    Johnson,    Director,    Ra- 

9,250 

Total 

15,861 

16,918 

18,413 

COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS: 

550 
1,600 
3,050 

600 

550 
1,600 
3,117 

378 

550 

100   County  Jails    (approximate  pc 
82   County  Homes  in    1938    (86 
30   County  Prisons  and  Workhou 

1,600 

2,788 
380 

Total   

5,800 

5,645 

5,318 

? 
? 

? 

? 

73 

■> 

Private  institution  with  State  Aid. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  on  June  30,  1938  the 
total  population  of  the  tax-supported  state  and  county  chari- 
table, correctional,  and  penal  institutions  numbered  23,804. 
According  to  the  United  States  census  report  there  are  fifty 
counties  in  North  Carolina  which  individually  have  a  smaller 
population  than  the  23,804  inmates  in  these  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions as  of  June  30,  1938. 

The  cost  for  crime  led  the  list,  the  various  state  and  county 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  confined  12,258  individuals 
serving  sentence  or  awaiting  trial  for  the  infraction  of  some 
law.  Of  these,  9250  were  in  the  state  penal  system,  1600  in 
county  jails,  955  in  correctional  schools  or  reformatories,  380  in 
county  prisons,  farms  or  workhouses,  and  73  in  juvenile  deten- 
tion quarters. 

Mental  patients  in  the  four  state  institutions  for  mental 
conditions  provided  the  next  largest  group  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  7347.  The  inmates  of  the  eighty-two  county  homes  for 
the  indigent  aged  and  infirm  numbered  2788.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  state  and  county  tubercular  sanatoria  was  1211,  while 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital  had  158  physical  defectives  under  treat- 
ment. The  State  Homes  for  the  Confederate  Aged  cared  for  43 
inmates. 

Complaints  Investigated 

All  complaints  from  institutional  inmates  were  investigated. 
During  the  biennial  period  thirty-six  such  written  complaints 
were  received  and  investigated;  sixteen  from  state  prisoners, 
eleven  from  county  jail  inmates,  seven  from  county  home  in- 
mates, one  from  a  State  Hospital  patient,  and  one  from  a  county 
sanatorium  patient. 

State  Institutional  Needs 

All  state  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal  institutions  re- 
port their  specific  needs  and  progress  in  the  one-volume  Biennial 
Report  of  the  State  Charitable,  Penal,  and  Correctional  Institu- 
tions published  jointly  by  all  institutions  concerned  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  additional  information  in  this  report  in 
regard  to  state  institutions  already  established  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  establishing  a  state-sup- 
ported juvenile  correctional  training  school  for  Negro  girls.  The 
biennial  report  of  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Home  for  Negro 
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Girls  does  not  appear  in  the  one-volume  Report  of  the  State 
Charitable,  Penal,  and  Correctional  Institutions  because  it  is 
classified  as  a  private  institution  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federation  of  Negro  Women's  Clubs  with  a  small  grant-in-aid 
from  the  state.  Inspection  reports  of  this  institution  reveals  sub- 
standard conditions.  To  meet  adequately  the  need  for  the  insti- 
tutional care  and  training  of  delinquent  Negro  girls,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  state  establish  on  a  more  adequate  site  such  an 
institution  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  one  hundred.  Several  pro- 
posals for  an  economical  site  are  under  consideration  by  inter- 
ested groups  which  in  turn  will  be  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  their  consideration. 

A  pronounced  lack  of  accommodations  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  feeble-minded  prevails  in  institutions  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Worthy  applicants,  rejected  and  placed  on  the  waiting  list 
at  Caswell  Training  School  far  outnumber  the  institution's 
population. 

The  unit  for  the  Negro  feeble-minded  at  Goldsboro  State 
Hospital  is  crowded  at  all  times.  The  maximum  capacity  is  only 
two  hundred. 

Facilities  for  the  institutional  care  of  mental  defectives  defi- 
nitely need  to  be  increased.  Scientific  studies  of  the  need  of  the 
mentally  deficient  in  the  state  has  led  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  the  Insane  and  Mental  Defectives  to  recom- 
mend a  second  institution  for  mental  defectives.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  Commission  that  a  second  training  school  should  have  two 
distinctly  separate  colonies — one  for  whites  and  one  for  Negroes, 
but  both  under  the  same  management.  Even  with  this  proposed 
institution  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  mental  defectives  must 
remain  in  the  community.  Local  communities  will  have  to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  study,  supervision,  recreation,  and  care 
of  subnormal  children.  The  public  schools  should  assist  in  the 
training  of  these  individuals  through  the  study  of  these  children 
and  the  establishment  of  more  classes  with  a  more  elastic  cur- 
ricula in  the  schools. 

REVIEW  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA'S   PLAN   OF  PRISON  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Prior  to  July,  1931  all  felons  were  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison  which  was  operated  not  unlike  the  penitentiaries  of 
other  states.  Short  term  misdemeanants  were  either  sentenced 
to  the  county  jails,  county  workhouses,  or  county  road  camps — 
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the  so  called  "chaingang".  During  this  period  only  fifty-two 
counties  were  operating  county  road  camps.  The  remaining 
forty-eight  counties  hired  their  prisoners  to  those  counties  which 
operated  camps. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  January,  1931,  fiscal  mat- 
ters in  several  of  the  counties  ranged  from  unsettled  to  des- 
perate. The  state  road  building  program  had  been  going  on 
since  1923.  Many  counties  had  gone  heavily  in  debt  for  funds 
to  construct  paved  roads.  Money  for  continued  construction  and 
repairing  was  dwindling;  thus  a  large  bloc  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  willing  to  shift  the  financial  obligations 
to  the  state. 

Another  factor  involved  was  the  long  time  effort  on  the  part 
of  various  social  agencies  and  individuals  to  get  improvements 
in  the  various  county  camps.  Up  to  that  time  each  county  camp 
was  under  local  management,  with  no  uniformity  or  coordina- 
tion. If  conditions  were  to  be  improved,  they  had  to  be  done 
county  by  county. 

In  1931  these  two  forces  working  together  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  permitted  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  take 
over  all  county  prisons  and  prisoners  and  operate  a  parallel 
prison  system.  It  also  permitted  the  State  Highway  Commission 
to  take  over  the  road  construction — with  certain  limitations,  as 
to  purely  local  roads.  In  addition  it  permitted  the  State  Prison 
to  hire  out  prisoners  to  the  Highway  Commission. 

So  it  was  logical  that  the  two  prison  administrations  should 
work  out  a  fairly  closely  coordinated  program.  The  Highway 
Commission  took  over  and  used  the  old  county  camps  so  as  to 
house  their  men  after  the  day's  work.  The  State  Prison  built 
some  camps  of  its  own,  began  to  move  felons  from  the  idleness 
of  the  crowded  penitentiary,  and  hired  out  the  prisoners  to  the 
Highway  Commission.  The  State  Prison  guarded,  housed,  and 
fed  the  prisoners;  the  Highway  Commission  furnished  the  em- 
ployment, decided  what  and  where  they  were  to  work.  The 
Highway  Commission  paid  the  State  Prison  a  per  diem,  per 
man-days  worked. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  two  units  worked  along  very 
cooperatively.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  and  even  more  closely 
to  tie  up  the  efforts,  the  General  Assembly  of  1933  consolidated 
the  two  activities  into  one  unit  called  the  North  Carolina  State 
Highway  and  Public  Works   Commission,   of  which  the   State 
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Prison  was  made  one  of  the  divisions.  Under  the  new  law  the 
prison  division  assumed  responsibility  for  the  prisoners  and  the 
highway  engineering  division  supervised  the  work.  On  Decem- 
ber 15,  1934  this  administrative  plan  was  changed  so  that  the 
engineering  division  was  wholly  responsible.  This  seemed  neces- 
sary in  order  definitely  to  assign  responsibility. 

During  the  whole  time  the  camps  and  prisoners  have  been 
under  the  state,  the  major  emphasis  has  been  on  physical 
improvements. 

North  Carolina  now  has  eighty-six  units  in  the  prison  system 
which  includes  a  recently  remodeled  penitentiary.  Of  these 
eighty-six  units,  sixty  are  of  the  permanent  type  camps,  fire 
resistive,  fairly  comfortable  and  fairly  adequate  physically. 
These  modern  permanent  camps  have  available  modern  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  including  accessible  showers,  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  camps,  there  are  fourteen 
wooden  type  camps  and  twelve  of  the  portable  cage  type  camps. 
A  $1,000,000  allotment  has  already  been  approved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modernizing  these  prison  camps  which  at  present  are 
not  fire  resistive.  The  state  has  allotted  $550,000  and  the  remain- 
ing $450,000  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Public  Works 
Administration.  Replacements  have  already  been  authorized 
and  work  will  soon  begin  on  the  camps  located  in  the  following 
counties:  Forsyth,  Onslow,  Pender,  Union,  Alexander,  Davie, 
Montgomery,  and  Cherokee. 

Tne  prison  division  on  June  30,  1938  had  9250  prisoners. 
The  sentences  of  these  prisoners  ranged  from  thirty  days  to  life 
imprisonment,  and  even  death. 

All  convicted  felons  enter  the  prison  system  through  Central 
Prison,  where  they  are  examined  and  classified.  This  procedure 
is  followed  to  segregate  the  habitual  criminal  and  to  place  the 
young,  first  offender  in  a  rehabilitative  camp  where  intensive 
treatment  and  training  may  be  obtained. 

The  felon  camps  are  divided  into  maximum  security,  medium 
security,  minimum  security,  and  camps  of  special  types.  The 
maximum  security  camps  are:  Caledonia  Farm  and  Jackson 
for  whites;  Perquimans,  Onslow,  Avery,  McDowell,  Henderson, 
and  Haywood  for  Negroes.  The  medium  security  camps  are: 
Anson,  Duplin,  and  Macon  for  whites;  Beaufort,  Catawba,  Cleve- 
land, Watauga,  Transylvania,  Ashe,  Surry,  and  Davie  for  Ne- 
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groes.  Minimum  security  camps  are:  Caldwell,  Hertford,  and 
Polk  for  whites.  Special  type  camps  are  Central  Prison  for  both 
white  and  Negro  used  for  hospitalization,  especial  safe-keeping, 
etc.  The  special  rehabilitative  camp  for  the  young  white  offender 
is  the  Cary  camp.  The  young  rehabilitative  offenders  are  trained 
in  the  Edgecombe  county  camp.  Rowan  county  camp  is  reserved 
for  the  mixed  hospital  cases.  The  Central  Prison  women's  divi- 
sion is  reserved  for  women  offenders.  Nine  of  the  units  are  used 
for  segregation  and  treatment  of  venereal  cases. 

State  control  and  consolidation  of  the  prison  camps  has  had 
very  beneficial  results.  Conditions  at  present  are  vastly  superior 
to  what  they  were  under  the  control  of  individual  counties.  It 
has  kept  idleness  fairly  low  and  assured  fairly  productive  labor. 
It  has  eliminated  the  hiring  out  of  prisoners.  It  has  considerably 
reduced  the  undesirable  sentencing  of  prisoners  to  county  jails. 
It  offers  an  eminently  better  possibility  for  classification  of 
camps  and  prisons  and  permits  a  rehabilitative  program. 

COUNTY  JAILS 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  among  its 
other  duties  is  assigned  the  task  of  inspecting  county  jails.  The 
problems  presented  by  the  jail  system  are  many  and  varied  and 
the  evils  of  the  jails  are  difficult  to  correct.  From  the  results  of 
the  inspections  and  tabulations  of  monthly  jail  reports  by  the 
Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  a  study  is  made  which 
is  an  attempt  to  picture  the  North  Carolina  jails  as  they  exist 
today  with  some  suggestions  for  their  betterment. 

During  1937,  there  were  78,000  committals  to  county  jails 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  78,000  individuals  were  confined. 
Many  of  them  were  repeaters,  appearing  in  jails  many  times 
during  the  year.  At  any  stated  time  during  the  year  there  were 
some  1600  persons  confined.  This  tremendous  number  was  divid- 
ed into  two  classes;  witnesses  and  those  awaiting  trial,  and  pris- 
oners sentenced  to  serve  time.  Approximately  30 %  of  the  jail 
population  was  serving  sentence.  The  females  in  jails  at  a  stated 
time  comprise  only  11%  of  the  total  persons  confined,  but 
approximately  65$  of  the  women  in  jail  at  a  stated  time  were 
serving  sentence.  The  large  number  of  women  serving  sentence 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  facilities  for  the  accommodation 
of  women  in  the  State  Prison  are  at  present  inadequate.  The 
construction  of  a  new  dormitory,  now  nearing  completion,  in  the 
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women's  unit  of  the  state  prison  system  will  shortly  help  correct 
this  situation. 

More  Negroes  than  whites  were  confined  in  jails  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  whites  to  Negroes  in  the  general  popu- 
lation of  North  Carolina  is  about  seven  to  three. 

Sentencing  individuals  to  jails  is  not  as  prevalent  in  North 
Carolina  as  in  many  states,  because  under  the  present  law  all 
males  with  a  sentence  of  thirty  days  or  more  may  be  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison  system. 

Sentencing  to  jail  usually  means  enforced  idleness.  For- 
tunately of  all  prisoners  in  jails,  the  average  length  of  stay  is 
only  eight  days  which  is  a  better  picture  than  is  found  in  many 
states. 

On  the  basis  of  the  annual  commitments  of  78,000  at  an 
average  length  of  stay  of  eight  days,  and  at  an  average  expense 
of  fifty-six  cents  per  day,  not  including  medical  attention  nor 
repair  to  equipment  or  buildings,  the  average  annual  cost  of 
food,  guarding  and  personal  care  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$349,440.00. 

Jail  populations  could  be  reduced  and  thus  effect  a  saving  to 
the  tax  payer  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  power  to  release  pend- 
ing trial.  In  rural  sections  almost  every  one  is  known  to  the 
court,  and  more  could  be  released  from  jail  confinement  to  appear 
for  trial  at  a  specified  date  on  their  own  recognizance.  The  well- 
to-do  are  seldom  held  in  jail  pending  trial  for  minor  offenses 
because  security  is  entered  for  their  appearance  when  summoned. 
The  committee  on  jails  of  the  American  Prison  Association  would 
like  to  see  some  states  experiment  with  bail  adjustments  where- 
by reduced  bond  for  the  worthy  poor  might  alleviate  unneces- 
sary jail  confinement.  The  practice  of  sentencing  individuals  to 
jail  for  failure  to  pay  an  imposed  fine  would  be  reduced  if  the 
poor  were  given  more  of  an  opportunity  to  pay  fines  on  the 
installment  plan  as  they  pay  for  their  worldly  goods. 

Naturally  the  increased  use  of  discriminating  probation,  and; 
the  development  of  local  crime  prevention  programs  further 
would  lessen  jail  commitments. 

Each  of  the  one  hundred  counties  in  the  state  maintains  a 
jail  for  the  detention  of  those  individuals  who  allegedly  have 
committed  some  infraction  of  the  law.  Each  of  the  one  hundred 
counties  is  a  separate  unit  and  the  jails  vary  in  many  respects 
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according  to  the  size,  wealth,  and  density  of  population  of  the 
county  maintaining  the  jail. 

The  average  daily  jail  population  is  approximately  1600. 
This  would  mean  an  average  of  sixteen  individuals  per  jail. 
Statistics  show  that  approximately  half  of  the  counties  have  a 
jail  population  of  not  more  than  ten  and  about  20%  of  the 
counties  have  an  average  daily  population  of  not  more  than 
three.  Many  of  these  jails  do  not  have  an  attendant  in  charge  at 
all  times  even  though  definite  fire  hazards  do  exist  in  about 
one  fourth  of  the  total. 

In  spite  of  the  statute  (C.S.  7216)  which  requires  that  a 
physical  examination  of  prisoners  be  made  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  confinement,  approximately  half  of  the  jails  call 
in  a  physician  only  when  the  prisoner  complains  of  illness.  As  a 
result,  too  often  in  our  county  jails  the  syphilitics,  tubercular, 
feeble  minded,  insane,  accidental  offenders,  and  the  vicious  types 
are  herded  together  in  the  same  sections  of  the  jail.  This  is 
accentuated  because  the  old  outmoded  jails  do  not  have  the 
requisite  five  compartments  to  segregate  the  races,  sexes,  and 
contagious  health  cases.  Plans  and  specifications  of  new  jails 
must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  division  of  sanitary  engineering  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  State  Fire  Marshall.  Thus  new 
jails  are  better  equipped  and  include  five  separate  compartments. 

Rules  for  visitors  and  conduct  of  prisoners  in  jail  vary  from 
no  rules  at  all  to  printed  rules  which  are  posted  at  significant 
places  throughout  the  jail  and  strictly  enforced.  Visitors  in  many 
jails  are  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  jailer,  with  no  regular 
days  or  hours  specified. 

Approximately  half  of  the  counties  feed  the  jail  inmates 
three  times  a  day  while  the  other  half  feed  two  meals  daily. 
[When  two  meals  a  day  are  given  the  usual  hours  are  from  8  to 
10  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  4  P.M. 

A  brief  picture  can  be  obtained  of  the  jail  situation  by  re- 
[ viewing  the  report  of  the  federal  rating  of  jails  in  this  state. 
'Twenty-two  of  the  one  hundred  county  jails  are  accepted  by 
the  federal  authorities  as  being  sufficiently  up  to  date  for  the 
I housing  of  federal  prisoners.  Ten  other  county  jails  and  one  city 
nail  are  used  by  the  federal  authorities  in  cases  of  emergency 
land  for  hold-over  cases.  Sixty-eight  county  jails  are  not  to  be 
msed  for  any  period  of  time  for  federal  prisoners.   Jails   con- 
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demned  for  federal  prisoners   are   still   housing   thousands   of 
North  Carolina  citizens  each  year. 

Groups  of  counties  having  small  substandard  jails  should 
take  advantage  of  Chapter  201  of  Public  Laws  which  makes 
possible  the  development  of  district  jails.  This  is  the  only  way 
for  many  counties  in  the  state  to  maintain  adequate  jails 
economically. 

Children  in  Jails 

A  total  of  1070  different  children  under  age  sixteen  were 
confined  in  seventy-two  county  jails  at  some  time  during  the 
year,  as  revealed  by  a  tabulation  of  the  1937  calendar  year  jail 
reports.  Of  this  number  6.1%  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  A 
surprising  number  of  the  children,  126  or  11.8%  were  repeaters, 
appearing  in  jail  more  than  once  during  the  year  on  different 
charges.  Some  of  these  repeaters  were  in  jail  as  many  as  six 
or  seven  times  during  the  year. 

Of  the  eighty-five  counties  making  reports  fairly  regularly 
only  nine  listed  no  children  under  sixteen.  Many  more  reported 
one  or  two  children  during  the  entire  year.  Four  counties  did 
not  report  ages.  A  predominating  number  of  the  children — 37% 
of  the  total — appeared  in  the  jail  reports  of  Buncombe,  Wilson, 
Rutherford,  Cabarrus,  Edgecombe,  Wayne,  and  Pitt  counties. 
These  counties  were  informed  regarding  the  prevalence  of  chil- 
dren in  jail  and  some  of  them  are  taking  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation.  More  Negro  children  than  whites  were  confined.  Of 
the  61%  Negroes,  74  were  girls  and  584  were  boys.  Of  the  39% 
white  children,  59  were  girls  and  535  boys. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  jails  was  seven  days.  The 
Negro  children  remained  in  jail  longer  than  the  whites.  The 
average  length  of  stay  for  Negroes  was  9.7  days,  and  the  white 
children  spent  on  an  average  of  4.7  days.  The  majority  stayed 
only  one  day  or  over  night,  though  several  children  stayed  more 
than  100  days  and  one  boy  was  confined  for  a  total  of  248  days 
during  the  year  on  a  number  of  different  charges.  The  reasons 
for  being  in  jail  were: 

49       %    were  in  for  breaking  and  entering,  larceny  or  stealing 

8.5         as  trespassers,  nuisances,  vagrants,  etc. 

6  for  assault  with  deadly  weapon,  carrying  concealed  weapon 

2  for  sex  offenses 

23  were  held  for  welfare  departments,   or  investigation,   or   no- 

charge  given 
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5.5  were  held  for  being  drunk,  or  violating  liquor  laws 

6  were  held  on  "other  charges." 

Interesting  oddities  appeared  in  the  list  of  charges  as  usual. 
One  fourteen-year-old  girl  was  charged  with  "horse  stealing." 
Children  aged,  two,  three,  six,  and  ten  years  were  listed  as 
"vagrants."  We  assume  that  they  were  so  listed  because  they 
were  in  with  their  mother  who  was  charged  with  being  a 
vagrant. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  5047-48  of  Consoli- 
dated Statutes  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  given 
November  1933,  it  is  not  legal  to  confine  any  person  under  six- 
teen in  jail  unless  the  child  is  as  much  as  fourteen  years  old  and 
is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony,  the  punishment  for 
which  may  be  more  than  ten  years'  imprisonment.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  majority  of  the  children  were  illegally  confined  in  jails. 

Very  few  of  the  1070  children  in  jails  were  eventually  com- 
mitted to  correctional  schools  or  to  the  Central  Prison.  Only 
one  hundred  twelve  of  those  appearing  in  the  tabulation  are 
now  reported  as  being  in  our  four  correctional  schools.  Eight 
are  reported  as  being  in  the  Central  Prison  but  all  of  these 
were  referred  to  this  division  by  the  Central  Prison  authorities 
for  investigation  pending  transfer  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Paroles  to  juvenile  correctional  institutions. 

In  place  of  the  devastating  experience  of  jail  confinement 
for  juveniles  there  could  be  substituted  special  boarding  homes; 
or  in  many  cases,  the  children  could  be  supervised  in  their  own 
homes,  both  before  and  after  juvenile  court  hearing,  by  a  quali- 
fied probation  officer  or  social  worker  from  the  staff  of  the  local 
welfare  department.  To  bring  about  these  needed  improvements 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  even  more  cooperation  between  the 
Local  welfare  departments  and  juvenile  court  judges  and  police 
Dfficers  in  finding  disposition  other  than  jail  detention  for  chil- 
dren. Child  welfare  assistants  and  field  representatives  are  in- 
formed monthly  about  children  in  jails  in  their  territories  so 
that  they  may  add  their  aid  in  alleviating  this  condition. 

To  have  detention  homes  for  children  pending  a  hearing  by 
the  juvenile  court,  the  following  requirements  are  necessary  to 
pe  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
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(1)  The  home  should  be  furnished  and  carried  on  so  far  as  possible 
as  a  family  home,  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  or  matron  who 
shall  reside  therein. 

(2)  If  possible  the  home  should  be  located  in  a  non-congested  area 
where  outdoor  space  is  available. 

(3)  All  detention  homes  should  be  fire  resistive  structures.     If  chil- 
dren are  not  to  be  locked  in,  good  frame  buildings  of  not  more 

than  two  stories  with  adequate  protection  from  fire  may  be  used. 

(4)  Safe  heating  arrangements  to  keep  the  home  comfortably  warm 
should  be  provided. 

(5)  Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  to  accommodate  without 
crowding,  the  number  of  children  likely  to  be  detained  at  any 
one  time. 

(6)  Rooms  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  permit  segregation  according 
to  race,  sex,  character  and  physical  condition.  Neglected  and 
dependent  children  if  cared  for  in  detention  homes  should  be 
entirely  separated  from  delinquent  children.  For  older  children 
single  rooms  are  usually  conceded  to  be  better  than  dormitories 
and  less  supervision  is  necessary,  at  night. 

(7)  Separate  running  water,  bathing,  and  toilet  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  children  suffering  from  in- 
fectious diseases. 

(8)  Proper  ventilation  and  lighting,  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  and  two  square  feet  of  window  spacing  should  be  provided 
for  each  child.  Lighting  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
reading  ordinary  newsprint  without  straining  the  eyes. 

(9)  Security  against  escapes  should  be  obtained  by  protecting  win- 
dows with  iron  screening  or  by  using  windows  constructed  of 
iron  frames  with  small  panes  of  glass. 

(10)   Proper   rooms   and   equipment   should  be  set   aside   for   dining 

room,  kitchen  and  food  storage  purposes.  There  should  also  be 

included  adequate  refrigeration  for  milk  and  other  perishable 
foods. 

The  Insane  in  Jails 

As  the  North  Carolina  law  permits  the  "insane"  to  be  held! 
in  jails,  a  study  of  the  reports  from  eighty-five  counties  reveals 
that  during  the  year  1937  a  total  of  1050  individuals  showed 
behavior  symptoms  so  abnormal  that  jail  confinement  was 
deemed  necessary  as  a  temporary  solution  of  the  problem.  Of' 
the  total  listed  as  "insane"  in  jails  598  or  57%  were  whites,  as 
compared  with  452  or  43%  Negroes.  The  males  comprised  the 
larger  group  which  was  73%  of  the  total.  Divided  as  to  race  and 
sex,  the  groups  are  as  follows:  white  males  477  or  45.4%;  white 
females  121  or  11.5%;  Negro  males  291  or  27.8%;  Negro  females. 
161 
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As  to  the  length  of  stay  in  jails 

For  1  day  or  over  night 249  or  23.7% 

From   3   to  30   days 749  or  71.3 

From  31  to  60  days 39  or     3.8 

Sixty-one  days  and  over 13  or     1.2 

1,050 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  length  of  stay  in 
jails  of  the  Negroes  compared  to  the  whites.  In  regard  to  sex, 
women  in  general  spent  slightly  less  time  in  jails  than  did  the 
men. 

Applications  were  made  for  state-institution  care  for  55.2% 
of  those  listed  as  "insane"  in  jails.  This  leaves  44.8%  for  which 
no  application  for  admission  into  state  institutions  was  made.  It 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  ultimate  placement  of  this  latter  group, 
however,  it  is  thought  that  one  of  the  following  dispositions 
resulted;  (1)  The  majority  were  found  to  be  "without  psy- 
chosis." Although  these  individuals  presented  abnormal  behavior 
symptoms,  the  legal  sanity  hearing  did  not  reveal  a  psychosis 
and  therefore  no  legal  commitments  were  made  for  this  group. 
Actually  therefore  they  should  not  have  been  listed  as  "insane" 
in  the  jailer's  reports.  North  Carolina  does  not  provide  institu- 
tional care  for  the  adult  feeble  minded,  some  of  these  fell  into 
this  category  and  therefore  were  not  eligible  for  State  care. 

( 2 )  An  additional  number  of  this  group  which  made  no  appli- 
cation for  State  Hospital  care  were  found  to  have  psychoses,  but 
relatives  preferred  not  to  commit  them  to  the  State  institutions 
but  to  give  them  private  home  or  hospital  care. 

(3)  Some  found  with  psychoses  could  not  be  legally  com- 
mitted to  state  mental  institutions  because  residence  had  not 
been  established  in  this  state.  The  statute  requiring  all  State 

[Hospital  inmates  to  be  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  necessi- 
tates in  many  cases  the  confinement  of  out-of-state  mental 
| patients  in  jails  for  sometimes  a  period  of  weeks  pending  their 
!  transfer  to  the  state  of  legal  residence. 

During  the  year  1937  the  most  crowded  condition  existed  at 
;the  Caswell  Training  School  for  the  feeble  minded.  With  a  wait- 
ing list  larger  than  the  capacity,   this  institution  was  able  to 
] accept  only  two  children  and  no  adults,  from  the  many  confined 
'in  jails.  The  populations  of  the  three  state  hospitals  were  up  to, 
or  near,  capacity  in  spite  of  additional  building  construction. 
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In  some  instances  only  certain  wards  of  each  hospital  had  avail- 
able space.  Realizing  the  deplorable  condition  of  confining  the 
"insane"  in  jail  without  adequate  treatment,  these  institutions 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  make  available  space  for  those  indi- 
viduals committed  as  "insane"  from  county  jails. 

The  tabulation  revealed  that  the  hospitals  accepted  551  or 
52.5%  of  the  total  listed  which  is  actually  95%  of  those  for 
whom  application  for  admittance  was  made.  Almost  all  those 
accepted  arrived  at  the  institutions.  Applications  for  state  hospi- 
tal treatment  were  made  for  579  individuals  listed  in  jail  reports 
as  "insane."  Of  this  number  twenty-five  were  rejected.  The  rea- 
sons for  these  rejections  are  as  follows:  (1)  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion for  treatment  required;  (2)  application  blank  revealed  that 
they  were  not  eligible  for  admittance  to  the  State  Hospital  for 
whites;  (3)  application  blanks  indicated  that  some  were  elderly 
individuals  whose  minds  were  failing  from  old  age  and  could 
best  be  cared  for  in  the  county  home  due  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tions in  the  state  institutions. 

State  hospital  facilities  should  be  increased  so  that  the 
deplorable  practice  of  confining  "insane"  in  jails  could  be  cor- 
rected. Should  North  Carolina  provide  more  hospital  facilities 
for  the  mentally  ill,  a  minor  alteration  in  the  law  relating  to 
commitments  would  make  possible  temporary  admittances  for  a 
period  of  observation  and  thus  make  jail  confinement  unneces- 
sary. 

Laws  Relating  to  Jails 

1.  C.S.  1318 — County  jail  required  to  have  not  less  than  five  sepa- 
rate and  suitable  compartments. 

2.  C.S.  4408 — A  misdemeanor  to  commit  a  prisoner  to  the  wrong 
compartment. 

3.  C.S.  4407 — If  keeper  of  jail  shall  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any 
wrong  or  injury  to  prisoner  committed  to  his  custody,  contrary 
to  law,  he  shall  not  only  pay  treble  damage  to  injured  person, 
but  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  C.S.  7216 — Required  medical  examination  of  all  prisoners  within 
48  hours  after  commitment. 

5.  C.S.  7207 — Required  that  tubercular  prisoners  be  segregated  from 

other  prisoners  within  the  jail. 

6.  C.S.    1348 — Prisoner  may  buy  extra  foods  and  bedding  without 

paying  jailer  for  the  indulgence. 

7.  C.S.  1346 — Sheriff  or  jailer — not  prisoner — shall  cleanse  room  in 

which  prisoner  is  confined  every  day. 
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8.  C.S.  5048 — Requires  that  juveniles  be  incarcerated  separate  from 

adult  prisoners.  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  a  separate 
juvenile  section  in  the  jail  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  statute. 

9.  Chapter  201,  Public  Laws  1933,  permits  two  or  more  counties  to 

build  jointly  a  county  jail,  or  use  jointly  an  already  existing  jail. 
10.   C.S.  5008  and  5013  requiring  reports  to  the  State  Board  and  that 
plans  for  new  jails  be  submitted  to  State  Board  for  approval. 

Rules  Governing  the  Approval  of  Plans  for  Jails 

1.  Plans  for  all  new  jails  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  fire 
marshall  of  the  State  Insurance  Department,  which  means  that 
the  building  must  be  a  fire  resistive  structure. 

2.  Safe  heating  arrangements  to  keep  the  jail  comfortably  warm 
during  cold  weather  shall  be  provided. 

3.  Plans  for  all  new  jails  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  division 
of  sanitary  engineering  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  order  to 
insure  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic  arrangements. 

4.  The  plans  shall  provide  for  at  least  five  separate  and  distinct 
compartments  in  order  to  separate  the  races  and  sexes  and  to 
segregate  prisoners  suffering  from  contagious  diseases. 

5.  The  plans  shall  provide  for  adequate  and  accessible  toilet  and 
bathing  facilities  (showers)  with  separate  arrangements  for  races 
and  sexes. 

6.  There  shall  be  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  two  square 
feet  of  window  spacing  per  person.  Adequate  lighting  to  permit 
reading  ordinary  newsprint  without  straining  the  eyes  shall  be 
provided. 

7.  The  jail  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  without 
crowding  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be  detained  at  any 
one  time. 

8.  The  jail  shall  contain  corridor  space  for  exercising  prisoners. 

9.  The  interior  of  the  jail,  cells,  and  corridors,  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  provide  for  keeping  prisoners  securely  and  for 
protecting  jail  keepers. 

10.    Quarters  for  the  jailer  or  an  attendant  shall  be  provided  in  order 
that  some  one  may  be  on  duty  at  all  times. 

CITY  JAILS 

Although  the  number  of  city  and  town  jails  or  lock-ups  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  known,  it  is  the  practice  of  practically 
every  city  and  town  to  maintain  some  place  for  temporary  deten- 
tion of  persons  arrested.  In  some  instances,  county-seat  towns 
make  arrangements  with  the  county  for  such  detention  in  the 
county  jail. 

During  the  biennial  period  fifty-one  city  and  town  jails  have 
been  inspected.  Conditions  in  these  jails  were  markedly  inferior 
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to  those  maintained  by  the  counties.  Adequate  building,  bathing 
and  toilet  facilities,  segregation  of  races  and  sexes,  and  other 
desirable  features  are  lacking  in  many  of  the  city  jails.  Very 
few  come  up  to  the  standards  as  outlined  in  the  rules  governing 
the  approval  of  plans  for  jails. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  cities  and  towns  to  hold  prisoners 
only  temporarily.  Approximately  80%  of  jails  reported  that 
rarely  is  a  prisoner  held  over  twenty-four  hours  before  he  is 
released,  brought  to  trial,  or  sent  to  the  county  jail.  The  total 
population  of  the  jails  at  the  time  of  inspection  was  only 
sixty-six,  while  thirty-three  of  them  had  no  prisoners.  No  figures 
are  available  on  the  number  of  persons  detained  during  the  year. 

Provisions  for  the  Detention  of  Juvenile  Delinquents 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  delinquency  cases  which 
come  before  the  one  hundred  eight  juvenile  court  in  the  state 
is  2650  per  year.  These  are  handled  in  various  ways  according 
to  the  facilities  within  the  counties.  Seven  counties,  with  cities 
having  special  juvenile  courts,  maintain  detention  quarters; 
other  counties  are  using  the  boarding  home  and  probation  sys- 
tem for  juveniles,  while  a  great  number  of  the  counties  illegally 
still  hold  the  juveniles  in  jails  as  shown  by  the  section  on  chil- 
dren in  jail. 

The  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  confined  on  June  30, 
1938  was  1089 — 911  in  the  training  schools;  73  in  juvenile  deten- 
tion quarters  and  106  in  county  jails. 

During  the  biennial  period  the  state's  juvenile  training 
schools  for  whites  were  not  overcrowded,  but  there  was  a  small 
waiting  list  at  the  correctional  schools  for  Negro  boys  and  Negro 
girls. 

Coordination  of  Community  and  State  Institutional  Efforts  in  the  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Delinquent  Children 

In  November  1936,  through  an  allotment  of  funds  from  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  a  consultant  was  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  to  work  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  the  state  welfare  department,  the 
four  correctional  institutions,  and  the  referral  agencies.  Later, 
through  the  same  source  of  funds,  a  case  worker  was  added  to 
each  of  three  correctional  schools;  two  were  placed  in  October, 
1937,  and  one  in  January,  1938.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was 
outlined  as  follows: 
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1.  To  make  an  intensive  study  of  intake  and  discharge  with  a  view 
to  assisting  institutions  in  determining  intake  and  discharge  pol- 
icies. 

2.  Through  the  treatment  of  specific  cases  in  the  training  schools  to 
be  of  assistance  in  the  plan  of  the  school  to  fit  the  need  of  the 
individual. 

3.  To  assist  the  training  schools  to  make  frequent  contacts  with  the 
social  agencies  responsible  for  sending  the  child  to  the  training 
school,  to  prepare  the  child,  the  home,  and  the  community  for  the 
child's  return. 

4.  Evolving  in  cooperation  with  the  Field  Social  Service  effective 
methods  of  carrying  on  parole  supervision. 

5.  Bringing  to  light  in  the  counties,  specific  situations  needing  atten- 
tion, such  as  lack  of  social  service  to  juvenile  courts,  faulty  pro- 
cedure, and  other  community  conditions  bearing  upon  juvenile 
delinquency. 

6.  To  interpret  to  juvenile  courts  social  case  work  methods  in  the 
handling  of  children's  cases  through  discussion  of  the  cases  of  in- 
dividual children  in  training  schools  which  have  come  under  the 
review  in  the  study  of  intake  and  discharge. 

General  policies  governing  admission,  conditional  release, 
and  final  discharge  from  juvenile  correctional  schools  are  as 
follows : 

NEW  ADMISSIONS:  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16 
years  (up  to  20  years  at  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School)  may  be 
received  in  North  Carolina  juvenile  correctional  schools  upon  com- 
mitment by  the  juvenile,  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
All  applications  for  admission  of  a  child  must  be  accompanied  by 
birth  certificate,  or  other  acceptable  evidence  of  age  when  birth  cer- 
tificate is  not  available,  and  a  full  social  history  which  shows  family 
background,  and  causes  leading  to  commitment. 

Each  child  shall  be  admitted  conditionally,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  superintendent  and  staff,  unless  sufficient  study  including  men- 
tal examination  has  been  made  previously.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  child  will  be  removed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare of  the  county  from  which  he  is  committed,  if,  after  careful  study 
at  the  institution,  it  is  found  that  the  child  is  not  mentally  or  phys- 
ically capable  of  benefiting  by  training,  or  is  in  need  of  permanent 
custodial  care,  or  is  found  to  be  merely  a  case  of  dependency  or 
neglect. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  CONDITIONAL  RELEASE  OR  DISCHARGE: 
Any  child  may  be  conditionally  released  or  discharged  by  the  super- 
intendent and  a  committee  selected  by  the  superintendent  from  the 
members  of  the  staff  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  child  is  a  suitable 
prospect  for  conditional  release  or  discharge.  The  superintendent  of 
the  institution  shall  make  frequent  contacts  with  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare,  or  juvenile  court  worker  in  order  to  assist  in  pre- 
1    paring  the  child,  the  home,  and  the  community  for  the  child's  return. 
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No  child  shall  be  conditionally  released  or  discharged  until  after  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution  has  supplied  the  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  or  the  juvenile  court  worker  with  a  case  summary 
containing  pertinent  information  in  regard  to  the  child  and  his  or 
her  progress  in  the  institution,  and  any  other  information  which  may 
be  helpful  in  planning  the  child's  placement  and  readjustment  in  the 
community. 

Eligibility  for  conditional  release  shall  be  based  upon  the  findings 
of  the  social  case  study  made  by  the  superintendent  and  a  committee 
selected  by  the  superintendent  from  the  members  of  the  staff.  The 
period  of  training  and  discipline  shall  be  indeterminate,  depending 
upon  the  individual  needs  of  the  child.  An  effort  shall  be  made  to 
study  the  child  and  learn  the  principle  causes  which  brought  him  to 
the  school  to  determine  what  means  are  available  for  his  rehabilita- 
tion and  release  to  the  community;  the  problem  being  one  of  prepar- 
ing the  child  for  readjustment. 

Such  intensive  studies  brought  together  for  group  discussion  at 
stated  intervals  gives  the  superintendent  an  analysis  of  the  individual 
child  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Recommendations  for  conditional 
release  based  upon  the  combined  judgment  of  such  a  group  should 
give  proof  that  individual  objectives  have  been  achieved. 

Any  child  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  when,  after  a  sufficient 
study,  it  is  found  that  he  cannot  profit  by  further  training  in  the 
institution. 

RETURN  TO  INSTITUTIONS  upon  revocation  of  conditional  re- 
lease: Any  conditional  release  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the 
written  revocation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  based  upon 
findings  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  welfare,  or  the  juvenile  court  official.  Such  written  revocation 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  any  officer  of  the  school,  or  any  peace 
officer,  to  apprehend  any  inmate  named  in  the  revocation  and  return 
such  inmate  to  the  institution  from  which  he  or  she  was  conditionally 
released. 

ADMISSION  ON  RECOMMITMENT:  Recommitment  of  persons 
previously  released  from  the  institution  shall  be  based  upon  age, 
mental  status,  and  the  earlier  study  made  at  the  institution,  and  any 
additional  information  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent. 

FINAL  DISCHARGE:  Any  child  who  has  been  conditionally  re- 
leased may  be  granted  an  honorable  and  final  discharge  after  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution  has  received  reports  which  indicate 
that  satisfactory  adjustment  has  been  made;  but  final  discharge  must 
be  granted  before  such  person  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

SUPERVISION  OF  PERSONS  CONDITIONALLY  RELEASED: 
Persons  conditionally  released  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  except  in  cities  with  special  juvenile 
courts  where  arrangements  have  been  made  for  juvenile  court  pro- 
bation workers  to  exercise  supervision. 

Progress  reports  shall  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic welfare  or  juvenile  court  workers  on  forms  supplied  for  this  pur- 
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pose  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  institution  and 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Such  reports  are 
essential  for  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  to  be  in  a  position 
to  pass  upon  requests  for  recommitment  and  to  issue  certificates  of 
final  discharge. 

In  submitting  progress  reports,  the  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare or  juvenile  court  officer  may  recommend  final  discharge  whenever 
the  person  under  supervision  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  warrant 
such  procedure. 

The  added  services  of  the  consultant  on  intake  and  discharge 
and  the  case  workers  placed  in  the  juvenile  correctional  schools 
through  funds  made  available  through  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  have  stimulated  state  and  county  welfare  units,  juvenile 
courts,  institutions,  etc.,  to  discover  and  develop  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  children.  Improvements  re- 
garding admission,  conditional  release,  parole  supervision,  and 
discharge  have  been  effected.  The  local  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  each  county  acts  as  chief  probation  officer  and  parole 
officer  for  juveniles,  except  in  the  cases  of  special  juvenile 
courts  where  these  duties  have  been  delegated  to  juvenile  court 
workers.  There  is  a  need  for  workers  to  be  provided  by  the 
state  to  aid  the  local  referral  agencies  and  institutions  in  the 
matter  of  intake  and  handling  of  difficult  placement  problems, 
and  the  parole  supervision  of  delinquent  children  released  from 
institutions.  At  present  this  work  is  being  done  by  the  consultant 
on  intake  and  discharge  and  the  institutional  social  workers. 
However,  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  funds  allotted  for  this 
service  will  be  discontinued  on  September  1,  1938.  If  this  service 
is  to  continue,  the  funds  must  be  provided  by  allotment  from 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

SURVEY  OF  COUNTY  HOME  INMATES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  traditional  type  almshouses  are  out  of  step  with  modern 
public  welfare.  It  has  been  proposed  that  for  the  county  homes 
of  North  Carolina  to  serve  their  new  function  in  the  changing 
development  of  state  and  federal  aid  for  unemployment  relief 
and  special  forms  of  categorical  assistance,  they  should  con- 
solidate into  district  hospital-homes  to  care  for  indigent  and 
chronically  ill  and  infirm.  It  was  the  experience  of  other  states, 
through  consolidation  of  county  homes  into  district  hospital- 
homes  that  they  provided  better  care  and  medical  attention  at 
less  cost  than  if  each  county  continued  to  maintain  its  own 
institution.  It  was  from  the  proposal  to  consolidate  county  homes 
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that  this  division  conducted  a  survey  in  an  attempt  to  give  a 
picture  of  North  Carolina  county  homes  as  they  exist  today  and 
from  these  facts  to  draw  up  consolidation  plans.  Local  social 
workers  on  county  staffs,  during  short  interviews  with  each 
inmate  and  from  what  meagre  social  history  data  was  available, 
completed  social  data  cards  on  each  inmate.  Copies  of  social  data 
cards  are  kept  in  each  county  maintaining  a  county  home  so  that 
a  local  survey  similar  to  this  state-wide  survey  can  be  made  by 
the  respective  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  Information 
regarding  financial  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  was  supplied 
by  local  auditors  or  accountants  and  are  tabulated  on  page  152. 

This  tabulation  of  the  statements  from  the  local  auditors 
reveals  that  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax  payers  during  the  fiscal 
year  1936-37  came  a  total  sum  of  $936,054.36  for  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  eighty-five  county  homes  and  farms 
in  North  Carolina.  These  properties  have  an  estimated  value  of 
$4,007,706.81.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  average  population  was 
3282  and,  for  maintenance  only,  the  average  monthly  per  capita 
cost  was  $17.11. 

Seven  counties  during  this  period  had  an  inmate  population 
of  less  than  ten,  and  by  February,  1938,  the  number  having 
less  than  ten  had  increased  to  ten  counties.  The  monthly  cost 
was  found  to  be  higher  per  individual  for  the  counties  with 
smaller  populations.  It  is  evident  that  for  the  type  of  care  given, 
it  is  both  expensive  and  inefficient  for  every  county  to  maintain 
a  county  home. 

Before  looking  at  a  state-wide  picture  of  county  home 
inmates  let  us  examine  the  influence  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram on  the  county  homes  in  the  state.  The  social  security  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina,  particularly  old  age  assistance,  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  counties  to  finance  and  plan  other  types 
of  care  for  a  large  number  of  potential  county  home  inmates,  so 
that  these  people  are  saved  from  institutional  care  and  can  take 
their  normal  places  in  family  homes.  The  influence  of  the  social 
security  program  on  county  homes  is  apparent  in  the  smaller 
number  making  application  for  county  home  care  since  the  pro- 
gram became  effective  in  the  state,  July  1,  1937.  The  average 
population  during  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  was  3282,  while  the 
population  during  February,  1938,  was  2911.  Taking  a  six- 
months'  period  before  old  age  assistance  was  in  force  in  North 
Carolina  and  a  six-months'  period  since  old  age  assistance  was 
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available,  an  interesting  comparison  is  found  in  the  number 
admitted  and  released  from  the  county  homes.  During  the 
months  of  December,  1936,  through  May,  1937,  nine  hundred 
seventeen  were  admitted  and  923  released;  while  737  were 
admitted,  and  957  released  during  the  six-months'  period  begin- 
ning August,  1937,  and  extending  throughout  January,  1938, 
revealing  that  180  fewer  individuals  were  admitted  and  34  more 
released  during  the  later  period.  A  sample  count  in  twenty-four 
county  homes  in  the  spring  of  1935  gives  an  estimate  of  55.7% 
of  county  home  population  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  As  will 
be  seen  later  this  present  survey  showed  43.8%  of  the  county 
home  population  to  be  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  This  again 
demonstrates  the  salutary  and  modifying  effect  of  old  age  assis- 
tance in  reducing  the  number  of  able-bodied  aged  in  county 
homes. 

Up  to  February,  1938,  when  the  survey  was  made,  about 
one  hundred  twenty-two  able-bodied  persons  who  were  inmates 
of  county  homes  have  been  released  into  private  homes  of 
their  choice  through  old  age  assistance.  A  smaller  number  has 
been  released  through  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to 
the  blind.  With  the  present  population,  approximately  fifty 
deaths  occur  each  month  amongst  the  aged  infirm  group  in 
county  homes.  With  the  new  admittances  decreasing  and  the 
number  discharged  through  categorical  assistance,  especially 
old  age  assistance,  and  by  death,  the  county  homes  are  becoming 
slowly  but  gradually  depopulated.  The  county  home  population 
in  February,  1938,  was  2911;  this  decreased  to  2788  by  June  30, 
1938. 

Let  us  examine  a  typical  state-wide  picture  of  county  home 
inmates  as  they  appeared  in  our  survey  of  February,  1938.  It 
was  found  that  70%  of  the  population  was  white  and  30% 
Negro.  More  indigent  males  received  county  home  care  than 
females.  Divided  as  to  race  and  sex  the  figures  are: 

White  males  1,040  or  35.7% 

White  females  987         34 

Negro  males   518         17.8 

Negro  females  357         12.2 

Other  races  9  .3 

2,911 

Classifying  these  indigent  individuals  as  to  age,  it  is  revealed 
that  91  children  under  sixteen  years — 3.2%  of  the  total  number 
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of  inmates — were  being  cared  for  by  the  counties;  these  range 
in  age  from  a  few  months  to  almost  sixteen  years.  At  the  other 
extreme,  it  was  found  that  43.8%  of  the  total  are  sixty-five 
year  of  age,  or  over,  and  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  from  the 
standpoint  of  age  if  placed  outside  the  institutions.  A  further 
study  of  these  individuals  over  sixty-five  will  appear  later  in 
this  report.  The  other  53%  are  evenly  distributed  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty-five  with  sixty-nine  individual  ages 
not  given  by  the  investigators. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  length  of  stay  of  these  inmates 
in  county  homes.  Twenty-three  or  .8%  have  been  in  county 
homes  forty-one  years  or  more.  Four  counties  alone  have  spent 
approximately  $70,000  for  maintaining  nine  individuals  in  their 
county  homes  for  a  total  of  509  years.  Sixty-five  percent  have 
been  in  the  institutions  for  more  than  two  years. 

Of  the  2911  county  home  residents  11.4%  (335)  were  bed- 
ridden because  of  some  chronic  illness  or  infirmity,  while  35.3% 
(1029)  were  not  bedridden  but  required  considerable  care  from 
others  in  dressing,  eating  and  moving  about  the  house.  Com- 
bining these  two  groups  it  is  evident  that  46.7%  (1364)  of 
these  indigent  citizens  are  either  bedridden  or  they  require 
considerable  care  from  others.  Those  listed  as  being  "able  to 
care  for  self"  made  up  the  remaining  53.3%    (1547). 

To  determine  the  mental  status  of  county  home  inmates,  each 
individual  had  to  be  classified  by  a  social  worker  as  to  whether 
the  inmate  was  normal,  feeble  minded,  acutely  insane,  or  dete- 
riorated mentally  from  old  age.  The  instruction  sheets  listed  the 
following  definitions: 

"Feeble  minded — dull  in  reasoning  and  judgment  from  birth  or 
early  infancy — are  those  individuals  incapable  of  managing  their  af- 
fairs with  ordinary  prudence  because  of  lack  of  mental  development 
from  birth  or  early  infancy." 

"Acutely  Insane — are  those  that  are  disturbed,  hallucinated,  or 
have  delusions,  extreme  depressions,  maniacal  symptoms  or  suicidal 
tendencies.  Epilepsy  may  be  included  if  sufficient  to  endanger  self 
or  others.  This  excludes  all  those  with  mental  symptoms  that  ap- 
peared before  the  age  of  fourteen  years  as  they  should  appear  under 
the  category  of  feeble  minded." 

"Harmlessly  deteriorated  mentally  from  old  age — are  those  whose 
minds  are  failing  from  old  age.  This  excludes  individuals  that  show 
mental  retardation  from  birth  or  early  infancy." 
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Tabulation  of  the  results  reveal  the  following: 

Normal   1,272  43.9% 

Feeble   minded    910  31.3 

Insane  116  4.0 

Harmlessly  deteriorated   580  19.5 

Not  listed  33  1.3 


2,911 


North  Carolina's  state  institutions  for  mental  patients  are, 
like  those  in  other  states,  limited  as  to  capacity.  Caswell  Train- 
ing School,  an  institution  for  the  mentally  deficient,  and  the 
unit  for  Negro  feeble-minded  at  the  Goldsboro  State  Hospital 
are  especially  crowded.  County  homes  will  necessarily  have  to 
continue  caring  for  many  elderly  individuals  whose  minds  are 
failing  from  old  age  and  for  many  of  the  feeble-minded  who 
cannot  be  cared  for  in  any  other  way.  However,  the  one  hundred 
sixteen,  or  4%,  listed  as  "acutely  insane" — sufficient  to  endanger 
self  or  others — indicates  the  need  to  increase  state  hospital 
facilities  to  meet  this  situation. 

In  any  county  home  survey  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  with  defective  vision  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
aid  to  the  blind.  Since  the  survey  was  made  by  social  workers, 
rather  than  by  experts  on  vision,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study 
the  instructions  defined  an  individual  having  defective  vision 
as  one  who  cannot  read  ordinary  newsprint  with  the  aid  of 
glasses,  or,  if  illiterate,  cannot  count  fingers  at  twenty  feet 
with  aid  of  glasses.  With  this  description  957  or  33%  of  the  total 
number  of  inmates  are  listed  as  having  defective  vision.  An 
ophthalmological  examination  of  each  will  probably  reduce  this 
percentage.  Over  half  of  these  cases  of  failing  vision  is  a  result 
of  old  age  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  study  of  those  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  The  Blind  Commission  has  been  supplied  with  the 
names  and  data  on  all  individuals  so  listed.  Many  of  these 
already  appear  on  their  list,  but  many  are  new  cases  unknown 
to  the  commission.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  ophthalmo- 
logical examinations,  and  following  this,  fitting  for  glasses, 
operations,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  rehabilitation  will  be  provided 
as   the   examinations   indicate. 

County  Home  Categorical  Assistance  Cases 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  survey  reveals  about  the  1273  indi- 
viduals who  are  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  necessary  to 
study  this  group  separately  from  other  county  home  inmates 
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since  many  of  these  will  have  to  be  placed  outside  the  institution 
before  consolidation  plans  can  go  into  effect.  The  survey  reveals 
that  48.3%  of  the  1273  were  able  to  care  for  themselves;  38.6% 
were  listed  as  not  bedridden  but  requiring  considerable  care 
from  others;  while  12.6%  of  these  aged  indigent  individuals  are 
bedridden  due  to  chronic  ailment  or  infirmity.  The  physical 
condition  of  .5%  of  this  group  is  unknown. 

Regarding  the  mental  condition  of  this  group  likely  eligible 
for  old  age  assistance  it  is  found  that  630  or  50%  were  normal; 
179  or  14.1%  were  listed  as  being  feeble-minded;  26  or  1.4% 
were  acutely  insane  sufficient  to  endanger  self  or  others;  434  or 
34.2%  were  listed  as  those  whose  minds  were  failing  due  to  old 
age. 

As  for  the  visual  condition  of  this  group,  730  or  57.4%  were 
listed  as  not  having  defective  vision,  while  530  or  41.6%  had 
such  poor  vision  that  they  were  unable  to  read  ordinary  news- 
print, or,  if  illiterate,  were  unable  to  count  fingers  at  twenty 
feet.  Information  was  not  given  on  one  percent  of  this  old  age 
group. 

Although  the  lack  of  citizenship  may  keep  county  home  resi- 
dents from  meeting  old  age  assistance  requirements  in  other 
states,  this  is  not  true  in  North  Carolina.  For  in  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  all  age  groups,  only  one  was  listed  as  not  being  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  county  home  population  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1938,  was  2911.  The  average  monthly  per  capita  cost  for 
care  was  $17.11.  It  is  found  that  1860  or  64%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  inmates  are  likely  eligible  for  some  form  of  assistance 
through  the  federal  social  security  program  if  they  are  placed 
outside  the  institutions.  Grouped  according  to  type  of  assistance 
they  are  as  follows: 

Total  number  likely  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  if  placed  out- 
side the  institution  (530  of  these  may  also  be  eligible  for  aid 
to  the  blind)  1,273 

Total  number  likely  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children  (43  of 

these  may  also  be  eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind) 203 

Total  number  eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind  but  not  eligible  for 
other  categorical  assistance  (Technical  visual  examinations 
may  probably  reduce  this  number) 384 

During  February  there  were  ninety-one  children  in  county 
homes.   Placements   are  being  found  for  them  with  relatives 
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through  aid  to  dependent  children,  boarding  homes  or  institu- 
tions for  specialized  types. 

Proposed  Consolidation  of  County  Homes 

To  make  the  district  hospital-home  possible,  the  local  coun- 
ties will  have  to  take  an  aggressive  part  by  placing  as  many  of 
their  county  home  inmates  as  possible  on  old  age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  other  forms  of  gen- 
eral relief.  Smaller  county  homes  can  close  completely  by 
placing  as  many  as  possible  in  homes  of  their  own  choice  with 
categorical  assistance  or  other  relief  measures,  and  transferring 
the  remaining  unplaceable  inmates  to  one  of  the  larger  neigh- 
boring county  homes  on  a  cooperative  arrangement  as  the 
statutes  (Public  Laws  1931,  Chapter  129)  provide.  This  whole 
plan  depends  upon  the  support  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Many  of  the  commissioners  have  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  population  of  the  county  home  or  to  abolish 
the  home  completely,  provided  that  satisfactory  placement  can 
be  made  for  the  inmates. 

The  capital  outlay  of  the  district  hospital-home  is  borne  by 
the  participating  counties  in  the  ratio  of  each  in  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  district  hospital-home.  Local  units  need  not  build 
new  institutions  for  this  purpose  as  some  counties  have  fine 
county  homes  which,  with  minor  alterations,  and  possible  ex- 
pansion, especially  in  introduction  of  medical  equipment  and 
personnel,  can  function  in  this  capacity. 

Virginia,  before  1925  and  without  the  benefit  of  the  social 
security  program,  provided  district  hospital-homes  with  hospital 
equipment  to  replace  local  county  homes.  It  is  their  experience 
that  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  district  hospital-home  is  lower 
than  when  each  county  maintained  its  local  home.  In  spite  of 
the  lower  cost,  the  inmates  have  better  care  and  better  medical 
attention.  Other  states,  notably  Alabama,  Iowa,  Connecticut, 
Minnesota,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Georgia 
have  closed  some  almshouses  through  the  aid  of  categorical 
assistance.  Alabama  closed  forty-eight  of  its  sixty-one  institu- 
tions, whereas  Georgia  closed  twenty-two  of  its  fifty-seven  alms- 
houses. North  Carolina  has  closed  four  county  homes  during 
Che  past  biennium  leaving  eighty-two  of  its  one  hundred  coun- 
ties still  maintaining  their  own  institutions.  Eight  others  are  at 
present  actively  working  on  closing  their  homes  by  January  1, 
1939.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is  encour- 
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aging  other  counties  with  small  populations  to  take  active  steps 
toward  closing  their  homes. 

The  cost  to  the  counties  for  the  care  of  former  county  home 
residents  who  meet  the  old  age  assistance  requirements  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  total  main- 
tenance, the  state  one  fourth,  while  the  federal  government  pays 
one  half.  The  plan  for  family  home  maintenance  through  aid 
to  dependent  children  is  that  the  county  pays  one  third,  the 
state  one  third  and  the  federal  government  one  third.  The  aid 
to  the  blind  grants  are  on  the  same  basis  as  old  age  assistance 
grants.  Grants  are  given  on  a  basis  of  need,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  care  necessary.  If  the  counties  transfer  the  funds 
allotted  for  county  home  maintenance  to  public  assistance  funds 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  care  for  all  the  county  home  inmates, 
and,  in  addition,  to  care  for  many  other  needy  individuals  who 
had  not  previously  received  assistance.  For  example  the  average 
monthly  per  capita  cost  is  $17.11  for  maintenance  in  a  county 
home.  Only  $5.00  of  this  amount  is  needed  to  give  an  old  age 
assistance  case  a  grant  of  $20.00  per  month  to  maintain  himself 
outside  the  institution.  This  will  mean  a  saving  to  the  county  of 
$12.11  for  that  individual  a  month. 

Permanent  improvements  were  not  considered  in  calculating 
the  per  capita  maintenance  cost.  This  permanent  improvement 
item  and  the  sale  of  county  home  farm  would  be  an  additional 
saving  through  closure  of  the  small  socially  unsatisfactory  insti- 
tutions. North  Carolina  statutes  empower  the  local  county  com- 
missioners with  the  right  to  sell  or  deed  county  home  property 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  county's  proportionate  part  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  district  hospital-home. 

TUBERCULAR  PATIENTS  IN  SANATORIA  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Seventeen  counties  of  the  state  have  tubercular  sanatoria 
of  some  nature.  These  vary  in  adequacy  from  institutions  with 
good  buildings  and  treatment  programs  to  the  small  isolation 
sections  of  county  homes.  There  are  about  five  hundred  fifty 
patients  in  these  county  sanatoria;  about  four  hundred  of  whom 
are  in  sanatoria  with  very  definite  treatment  programs. 

The  State  Sanatorium  had  a  population  of  535  on  June  30, 
1938  and  the  section  of  the  new  Western  Sanatorium  already 
opened,  accommodated  126  on  the  same  date.  The  total  popula- 
tion in  sanatoria,   state  and  county,   then  is   1211.   There  is  a 
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waiting  list  of  applications  to  the  State  Sanatorium  of  several 
months,  varying  by  race,  age,  and  sex;  but  longest  for  white 
adults  and  shortest  for  Negro  children.  The  new  Western  Sana- 
torium, a  section  of  which  has  already  been  opened,  will  materi- 
ally reduce  the  time  necessary  to  wait  for  admissions  of  white 
applicants.  It  will  mean  also  possible  treatment  in  earlier  stages 
of  illness  and  a  more  rapid  turnover  of  patients.  But  even  with 
the  new  additions  there  will  remain  a  large  number  of  cases  for 
local  handling,  because  of  very  advanced  stages  of  the  cases, 
the  necessary  delay  before  admission,  and  other  reasons  which 
will  make  it  wise  to  isolate  the  infected  case  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

The  Burr  Cottage  has  proved  popular  in  several  places.  It 
can  be  placed  in  the  yard  and  the  infected  person  moved  into  it 
for  the  duration  of  need.  Then  the  cottage  can  be  loaded  on  a 
truck  and  moved  to  the  home  of  another  family  needing  it.  Cost 
of  construction  is  about  fifty  dollars.  The  county  departments  of 
welfare  and  health  have  jointly  sponsored  and  used  these  cot- 
tages. The  extension  department  of  the  State  Sanatorium  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  have  drawn  plans  for  inexpensive 
portable  cottages  or  stationary  cottages.  Copies  of  such  plans 
may  be  had  free  upon  request  to  the  engineering  division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGE 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections  acts  as 
a  clearing  house  for  case  history  information  on  North  Carolina 
residents  serving  sentences  in  units  of  the  Federal  Prison  Sys- 
tem. The  federal  penal  system  and  many  states'  systems  have 
classification  boards  in  conjunction  with  the  prison  system  to 
study  and  plan  the  rehabilitation  programs  for  each  inmate 
while  incarcerated,  and  to  assist  the  prisoners  upon  discharge 
and  parole.  This  work  requires  case  history  information  from 
the  place  of  local  residence.  When  these  requests  for  investiga- 
tions are  received  by  the  division  they  are  assigned  to  the  local 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  concerned. 

During  this  biennium  six  hundred  sixty-five  such  investi- 
gations were  requested  by  the  various  federal  units.  The  requests 
for  such  investigations  during  this  biennium  1936-38  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  any  other  period. 
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The  division  has  also  continued  cooperation  with  the  North 
Carolina  Commissioner  of  Paroles  and  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  officials  in  regard  to  children  being  considered  for 
transfer  from  the  state  adult  prison  system  to  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  During  the  biennium  there  were  thirty- 
three  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  being  investigated 
pending  transfer  to  juvenile  correctional  institutions.  Of  these 
twenty-six  were  Negro  boys,  six  were  white  boys,  and  one  a 
Negro  girl. 

In  addition,  during  the  biennium  there  were  one  hundred 
eighty-seven  miscellaneous  case  work  investigations  completed 
for  local  and  out-of-state  agencies  that  were  not  penal  in 
character. 

During  this  period  the  superintendents  of  the  state  hospitals 
expressed  their  felt  need  for  supplementary  social  case  history 
information  regarding  patients  admitted  to  state  hospitals.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  through  its  local 
units,  decided  to  provide  this  service.  This  division  recently  pro- 
vided each  state  hospital  with  a  case  history  outline  to  be  used 
to  gather  this  information,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
local  superintendents  of  public  welfare.  Under  this  arrangement, 
local  social  workers  supply  case  history  information  on  patients 
admitted  or  applying  for  admission  to  the  state  hospitals.  This 
information  supplements  the  data  on  the  commitment  blank 
which  is  completed  by  the  clerk  of  court  and  the  examining 
physician. 

INFORMATION  SERVICE 

The  division  issued  monthly  to  state  and  county  officials  a 
bulletin  which  shows  the  population  movement  for  each  of  the 
state  institutions  and  the  totals  for  county  jails,  county  homes, 
and  county  prison  farms  and  workhouses.  The  report  shows  also 
the  number  of  children  under  age  sixteen  held  during  each 
month  in  the  county  homes  and  the  county  jails  and  also  the 
number  of  insane  persons  held  in  the  jails. 

Each  month  the  names  of  children  in  jails  are  referred  to 
the  field  social  work  representatives;  the  children  in  county 
homes  to  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare;  the  "insane"  in  jails 
to  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  state  hospitals.  In 
addition,  the  division  has  been  responsible  for  numerous  re- 
leases to  newspapers;  has  provided  material  for  the  Monthly 
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News  Letter  issued  by  the  department;  has  supplied  parole 
progress  reports  to  the  State  juvenile  correctional  schools  of 
children  conditionally  released  from  these  institutions;  has  acted 
as  a  clearing  house  for  institutional  information;  has  issued  and 
organized  information  for  students  and  research  workers.  Fre- 
quently, the  director  or  members  of  the  staff  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  talks  or  to  participate  in  national  and  state  con- 
ferences that  have  bearing  on  crime  prevention  or  institutional 
operation. 


SERVICE    UNITS 

County  Organization 

Surplus  Commodity  Distribution 

Work  Among  Negroes 

Selection  and  Certification  of  Applicants  for 
Civilian   Conservation   Corps 

Statistical  Service  Tables 


COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  Director 

Organization  of  thirty-one  full  time  county  departments  of 
public  welfare,  increased  administrative  staffs  in  every  county, 
organization  of  one  hundred  welfare  boards,  organization  of  a 
Central  Personnel  Application  Service,  organization  of  six 
County  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  and  the  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  of  state  and  county  relationships,  represent 
the  major  developments  in  County  Organization  during  the  past 
biennium. 

In  evaluating  this  progress,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration:  (1)  the  fine  cooperation  and  skilled  services  of 
ten  field  social  work  representatives  who  have  carried  on  the 
regular  functions  of  the  work  in  addition  to  an  intensive  program 
of  organization  preparatory  to  the  public  assistance  services; 
(2)  social  security  legislation  which  made  it  mandatory  for 
every  county  to  have  a  full  time  welfare  department,  and  pro- 
vided state  and  federal  funds  to  supplement  county  funds  for 
administrative  staffs. 

Program  of  Work 

1.  Organization  of  full  time  county  welfare  departments  headed  by 
qualified  superintendents  of  public  welfare  with  adequate  adminis- 
trative staffs. 

2.  Organization  of  county  boards  of  public  welfare. 

3.  Organization  of  county  councils  of  social  agencies. 

4.  Organization  of  Central  Personnel  Application  Service. 

5.  Planning  the  six  annual  District  Welfare  Conferences. 

6.  Editing  and  issuing  the  Monthly  News  Letter. 

7.  Encouraging  cordial  working  relationships  between  state  and 
county  boards. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  director,  in  carrying  on  the  work 
through  the  ten  field  social  work  representatives,  to  encourage 
a  better  understanding  of  state  and  county  relationships,  to  pro- 
mote more  adequate  qualified  county  staffs,  to  secure  the  active 
interest  of  the  county  welfare  boards  and  make  them  feel  a 
definite  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  program,  to  estab- 
lish a  closer  working  relationship  with  county  commissioners 
and  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and  support  of  all  social  and  civic 
groups  in  the  interpretation  and  promotion  of  the  welfare 
program. 
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In  the  interest  of  this  work  the  field  representatives  have 
averaged  two  visits  each  month  to  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments and  have  been  available  for  meetings  with  county  boards 
of  public  welfare,  county  commissioners  and  county  councils  of 
social  agencies.  The  director  has  visited  the  following  counties: 
Alamance,  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Buncombe,  Burke,  Gamden,  Car- 
teret, Chatham,  Craven,  Davidson,  Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth, 
Franklin,  Gaston,  Guilford,  Haywood,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin, 
Nash,  Orange,  Perquimans,  Robeson,  Stanly,  Surry,  Wake,  War- 
ren, and  Watauga. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  director  has  served  in  the 
following  related  fields :  Vice-president,  North  Carolina  League 
for  Crippled  Children;  Chairman,  State  Committee  on  Councils 
of  Social  Agencies;  President,  Wake  County  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  member,  Budget  Committee  Raleigh  Community 
Chest;  member,  Executive  Committee  North  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Membership  Chairman  and  member 
of  Education  Committee  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service  for  the  first  year  of  biennium,  Secretary  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Conference  the  second  year  of  the  biennium. 

COUNTY  UNITS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  department  every 
county  in  North  Carolina  has  an  organized  welfare  department 
with  a  full  time  superintendent  of  public  welfare.  The  county 
is  the  unit  of  welfare  work  in  the  state  and  the  organization  and 
strength  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  units  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  state's  public  welfare  program.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  heads  up  the  program  in  the  county 
and  has  certain  definite  responsibilities  under  the  state  law.  It 
is  his  responsibility  to  promote,  correlate,  and  apply  local  ideas 
and  efforts,  the  state  department  assisting  in  a  consulting  and 
cooperating  capacity.  The  importance  of  constant  and  direct 
contact  between  the  state  department  and  the  local  units  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  field  representatives  in  promoting 
understanding,  unity  of  purpose  and  standardization  of  methods 
and  procedures. 

The  state  and  county  services  have  been  strengthened  and 
a  new  appreciation  of  social  work  has  been  developed  through- 
out the  state  through  the  services  of  the  field  staff. 
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With  the  organization  of  thirty-one  new  departments  of  pub- 
lic welfare  during  the  past  biennium,  the  largest  increase  in 
administrative  staffs  ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment, emphasis  has  been  placed  on  raising  the  standards  to  be 
met  by  the  superintendents  of  public  welfare  and  case  work 
staffs.  The  importance  of  securing  qualified  workers  has  been 
stressed  at  all  times.  The  minimum  qualifications  set  by  the 
state  board  for  county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  are  as 
follows : 

Appointments  shall  be  made  on  a  merit  basis  only,  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  being  required: 

County  Superintendents 

(1)  The  candidate  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accred- 
ited college.  In  exceptional  cases  a  minimum  of  the  completion 
of  two  years  in  an  accredited  college  may  be  accepted. 

(2)  One  year  or  more  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work. 

(3)  A  minimum  of  one  year's  experience  in  a  social  agency  as  a  paid 
member  of  the  staff. 

The  candidate  may  be  provisionally  approved  on  condition  that 
he  obtain  the  one  year  of  training  in  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work  by  January  1,  1941,  provided  he  has  had  a  minimum 
of  two  years  in  an  accredited  college  and  two  years  of  experience 
as  a  paid  worker  in  a  social  agency. 

These  qualifications  are  not  retroactive  for  superintendents 
in  service  prior  to  April,  1936. 

The  qualifications  for  the  case  work  staffs  are  as  follows: 

Case  Work  Supervisor 

(1)  Nine  months'  credit  in  social  work  training  in  an  accredited  school 
of  social  work.  A  degree  from  an  accredited  college  is  required 
for  matriculation  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work.  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  occasionally  of  students  of  outstanding  ability 
who  satisfy  other  requirements. 

(2)  Twenty-four  months'  successful  social  work  experience  as  a  paid 
member  of  the  case  work  staff  in  a  social  work  agency. 

(3)  Six  months'  supervisory  experience  in  some  field  of  social  work. 

(4)  Plans  for  completion  of  additional  nine  months'  credit  in  social 
work  training  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work  by  January 
1,  1941.  Total  eighteen  months'  social  work  training  by  January 
1,  1941. 

Case  Worker 

(1)  Six  months'  or  more  credit  in  social  work  training  in  an  accred- 
ited school  of  social  work.     A  degree  from  an  accredited  college 
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is  required  for  matriculation  in  an  accredited  school  of  social 
work.  Exceptions  are  made  occasionally  of  students  of  out- 
standing ability  who  satisfy  other  requirements. 

(2)  Twelve  months  of  successful  social  work  experience  as  a  paid 
member  of  the  case  work  staff  in  a  social  work  agency. 

(3)  Plans  for  completion  of  additional  six  months'  credit  in  social 
work  training  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work  by  January 
1,  1941.  Total  twelve  months'  social  work  training  by  January  1, 
1941. 

Junior  Case  Worker 

(1)  Three  months'  or  more  credit  in  social  work  training  in  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work.  A  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  is  required  for  matriculation  in  an  accredited  school  of 
social  work.  Exceptions  are  made  occasionally  of  students  of 
outstanding  ability  who  satisfy  other  requirements. 

(2)  Plans  for  completion  of  additional  six  months'  credit  in  social 
work  training  in  an  accredited  school  of  social  work  by  January 
1,  1941. 

Case  Aide 

(1)  Present  case  work  staff  members  not  qualified  as  case  work 
supervisor,  case  worker  or  junior  case  worker. 

(2)  Additional  case  aides  will  be  placed  on  staffs  only  on  temporary 
basis  to  meet  emergencies. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

A  county  board  of  public  welfare  composed  of  three  inter- 
ested socially  minded  citizens  serves  in  each  of  the  one  hundred 
counties  in  the  state.  One  member  is  appointed  by  the  state 
board,  one  member  by  the  county  commissioners  and  a  third 
member  selected  by  such  two  appointed  members.  The  term  of 
office  for  one  member  expires  each  year  and  after  the  first 
appointments,  all  members  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  These  boards  are  required  by  law  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  month.  The  county  superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board  and  serves  as  secretary.  As  soon  as  the  boards  are 
organized  they  meet  and  elect  a  chairman  who  serves  until  his 
term  of  office  on  the  board  expires.  The  members  serve  without 
compensation. 

The  county  boards  of  public  welfare  in  joint  session  with  the 
boards  of  county  commissioners  select  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  public  welfare  in  every  county  with  the  exception  of 
Wake.  The  boards  act  in  a  joint  advisory  capacity  to  the  county 
and  municipal  authorities  in  developing  policies  and  plans  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  dependency  and  delinquency,  distri- 
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bution  of  the  poor  funds,  and  social  conditions  generally  includ- 
ing cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  placing  indigent  persons 
in  gainful  enterprises.  They  have  such  other  powers  and  duties 
as  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  particularly  those  set  out  in  the 
laws  pertaining  to  social  security,  old  age  assistance,  and  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

With  the  expanded  program  of  Child  Welfare  Services,  child 
welfare  assistants  have  been  placed  in  a  number  of  the  counties 
where  they  serve  as  staff  members  of  the  county  public  welfare 
departments.  In  these  counties  the  welfare  boards  accepted  a 
new  responsibility  in  the  guidance  and  development  of  the  public 
welfare  program.  This  responsibility  is  the  selection  of  a  child 
welfare  assistant  who  meets  the  qualifications  set  up  by  the  state 
board. 

The  active  interest  and  social  vision  of  board  members  in 
many  of  the  counties  has  resulted  in  more  adequate  welfare 
budgets  and  higher  standards  of  work. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Councils  of  social  agencies  in  Macon,  Wayne,  Chatham, 
Scotland,  Polk  and  Carteret  counties  during  the  past  biennium 
bring  the  total  of  county  councils  in  the  state  to  twenty-nine. 

The  councils  serve  as  a  vital  factor  in  correlating,  utilizing 
and  unifying  the  programs  of  all  existing  agencies  and  bringing 
about  such  union,  harmony  and  efficiency  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  program  may  be  realized.  The  active  functioning  of  the 
councils  during  the  past  biennium  has  largely  been  due  to  the 
field  social  work  representatives  who  have  been  available  to 
assist  in  planning  programs,  leading  discussions  and  assisting 
with  necessary  organization  machinery. 

At  the  Social  Service  Conference  in  April  1938,  a  dinner 
meeting  planned  by  the  State  Committee  on  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies  was  held.  The  splendid  attendance  at  this  dinner  meet- 
ing demonstrated  the  growing  interest  in  councils  as  a  channel 
to  coordinate  and  interpret  welfare  services  in  the  counties.  In 
addition  to  a  discussion  of  the  purpose,  functions  and  program 
of  the  council,  brief  reports  were  made  from  the  councils 
throughout  the  state. 

The  State  Committee,  of  which  the  director  is  chairman,  has 
furnished  the  material  for  a  handbook  on  councils  which  will 
be  published  by  the  state  department  and  available  to  the  county 
staffs. 
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CENTRAL  APPLICATION  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

A  Central  Application  Personnel  Service  has  been  organized 
and  has  successfully  functioned  as  an  important  phase  of  the 
County  Organization  work  during  the  past  year. 

One  thousand  six-hundred  and  five  applications  have  been 
classified  by  the  director  according  to  the  state  personnel  stand- 
ards. The  case  work  applications  have  been  filed  according  to 
classification  and  the  references  checked  before  they  have  been 
referred  to  the  counties  when  vacancies  occurred.  In  addition  to 
the  central  application  file,  a  county  personnel  file  has  been  set 
up  with  the  personnel  record  of  the  case  work  staffs  in  every 
county  filed  according  to  classification  and  county.  For  the  first 
time  a  complete  and  accurate  county  personnel  directory  has 
been  available  to  the  field  staff  and  division  heads. 

The  following  procedure  has  brought  about  the  effective 
service : 

In  accordance  with  the  Manual  of  Procedure,  the  selection  of  the 
personnel  of  the  county  welfare  department  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  county  superintendent  in  consultation  with  the  field  social  work 
representative. 

1.  When  applications  are  received  in  the  state  department  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  Central  Application  Personnel  Service 
where  they  are  classified  according  to  the  state  standards  and  filed. 

2.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the  staff  of  a  county  welfare  depart- 
ment or  additional  workers  are  needed,  the  field  social  work 
representative  should  be  called  in,  and  if  no  applications  have 
been  made  direct  to  the  counties,  he  may  request  from  the  central 
service  the  names  of  available  applicants  classified  for  the  posi- 
tion considered. 

3.  Several  applications  will  then  be  sent  by  the  Director  of  County 
Organization  to  the  representative  who  will  refer  them  to  the 
superintendent  for  consideration. 

4.  After  reviewing  the  references  furnished  with  the  applications,  the 
superintendent  and  representative  will  select  the  persons  who  ap- 
pear suitable  and  after  personal  interviews,  the  final  evaluation 
and  selection  is  made  by  the  superintendent  in  consultation  with 
the  representative. 

5.  The  representative  notifies  the  Director  of  County  Organization 
of  the  selection  in  order  to  keep  the  directory  of  county  personnel 
to  date. 

The  skilled  guidance  of  the  field  representatives  is  available 
for  all  personnel  problems  and  staff  adjustments  in  the  counties. 

DISTRICT  WELFARE  CONFERENCES 

The  six  district  welfare  conferences  held  annually  through- 
out the  state  in  the  fall  serve  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest 
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and  interpreting  the  public  welfare  services  throughout  the 
state.  The  state  is  divided  into  six  districts  with  a  chairman  and 
secretary  of  each  district  who  arrange  for  the  conference  in 
their  respective  districts. 

The  conferences  are  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  In  planning  the  programs  the 
individual  needs  and  problems  of  each  district  are  considered 
and  leaders  of  social,  civic,  religious  and  educational  organiza- 
tions are  included  in  the  forums  and  discussions.  The  director, 
through  the  field  social  work  representatives,  assists  in  coordi- 
nating and  completing  the  local  arrangements  for  the  meetings. 
Three  hundred  news  releases  were  sent  by  the  director  to  state 
and  county  papers  prior  to  and  during  the  conferences  last  year. 

These  one-day  conferences  bring  together  superintendents 
of  public  welfare,  staff  members,  county  commissioners,  county 
welfare  boards,  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  and  other  interested,  socially-minded  citizens  of 
the  community  to  study  the  problems  relating  to  social  welfare. 
It  has  been  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  attendance  of 
county  commissioners  and  county  officials  as  well  as  interested 
laymen.  With  over  one  thousand  persons  attending  last  year's 
conferences,  the  registration  was  the  largest  ever  noted.  The 
theme  "A  Forward  Look  in  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina" 
was  developed  by  federal,  state  and  local  leaders. 

MONTHLY  NEWS  LETTER 

The  Monthly  News  Letter  was  started  three  years  ago  in  an 
effort  to  restore  in  a  small  measure  the  publicity  and  educational 
service  so  keenly  missed  since  Public  Welfare  Progress  was  dis- 
continued. At  first,  the  News  Letter  was  sent  to  the  superintend- 
ents, boards  of  welfare,  commissioners  and  clerks  of  courts.  Now 
it  goes  to  over  twenty-five  hundred  interested  citizens  each 
month. 

Directors  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  in 
related  departments  are  responsible  each  month  for  material  of 
current  interest  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the  public  welfare 
services  in  the  state. 

In  addition  to  editing  and  issuing  the  Monthly  News  Letter, 
the  director  has  been  responsible  for  the  news  releases  of  the 
district  welfare  conferences. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    PUBLIC 

WELFARE 

County  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance Mr.  Luther  C.  Williams Graham 

Alexander Mr.  Luther  Dyson Taylorsville 

Anson Miss  Mary  Robinson Wadesboro 

Alleghany Miss  Lillie  Ervin Sparta 

Ashe Miss  Ruth  Tugman Jefferson 

Avery Mrs.  Justus  Randolph Newland 

Beaufort Mrs.  Alma  Freerks Washington 

Bertie Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin Windsor 

Bladen Miss  Isabella  Cox Elizabethtown 

Brunswick Mr.  C.  C.  Russ Southport 

Buncombe Mr.  E.  E.  Connor Asheville 

Burke Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed Morganton 

Cabarrus Mr.  E.  F.  White Concord 

*Caldwell Mrs.   Inah  K.   Squires Lenoir 

Camden Mr.  Roy  B.  Godfrey Camden 

Carteret Mrs.    George  Henderson Beaufort 

Caswell Mrs.  W.  F.  Wilson Yanceyville 

Catawba Miss  Frances  Lentz Newton 

Chatham Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd Pittsboro 

Cherokee Miss  Linnetta  Dean Murphy 

Chowan Mr.  William  Perkins Edenton 

Clay Miss  Christine  Anderson Hayesville 

Cleveland Mrs.  L.  H.  Ledford Shelby 

Columbus Mrs.  Johnsie  R.  Nunn Whiteville 

Craven Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford New  Bern 

Cumberland Mr.  E.  L.  Hauser Fayetteville 

Currituck Mr.   Norman  Hughes Currituck 

Dare Mr.  I.  P.  Davis Manteo 

Davidson Mr.  E.  Clyde  Hunt Lexington 

Davie Miss  Leona  Graham Mocksville 

Duplin Mrs.   Harvey  Boney Kenansville 

Durham Mr.  W.  E.  Stanley Durham 

Edgecombe Mrs.  Mary  E.  Forbes Tarboro 

Forsyth Mr.  A.  W.   Cline Winston-Salem 

Franklin Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner Louisburg 

Gaston Miss  Agnes  Thomas Gastonia 

Gates Miss  Clarine  Gatling Gatesville 

Graham Mr.  M.  J.  Lynam Robbinsville 

Granville Mrs.   Lee  Taylor Oxford 

Greene Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg Snow  Hill 

Guilford Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne Greensboro 

Halifax Mr.  J.  B.  Hall Halifax 

Harnett Miss  Lillie  Davis Lillington 

Haywood Mrs.  J.  Dale  Stentz Waynesville 

Henderson Mr.  A.  G.  Randolph Hendersonville 

Hertford Mrs.  I.  F.  Snipes Winston 
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County  Superintendent  Address 

Hoke Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles Raeford 

Hyde Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Watson Swan  Quarter 

Iredell Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert Statesville 

Jackson Mr.   G.   C.  Henson Sylva 

Johnston Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston Smithfield 

Jones Mr.  F.  J.  Koonce Trenton 

Lee Mr.  J.  D.  Pegram Sanford 

Lenoir Mr.   G.   B.  Hanrahan Kinston 

Lincoln Miss  Jane  Sullivan Lincolnton 

Macon Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks Franklin 

Madison Mr.  Calvin  R.  Edney Marshall 

Martin Miss  Mary  W.  Taylor Williamston 

McDowell Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick Marion 

Mecklenburg Mrs.  Louise  O.  Neikirk Charlotte 

Mitchell Mr.  Otto  Woody Bakersville 

Montgomery Mr.  Charles  J.  McLeod Troy 

Moore Mrs.  Lessie  G.  Brown Carthage 

Nash Mr.  James  A.  Glover Nashville 

New  Hanover Mr.  J.  R.  Hollis Wilmington 

Northampton Miss  Iris  Flythe Jackson 

Orange Mr.  W.  T.  Mattox Hillsboro 

Onslow Miss  Laura  Matthews Jacksonville 

Pamlico Mr.  Don  Carawan Bayboro 

Pasquotank Mr.  A.  H.  Outlaw Elizabeth  City 

Pender Miss  Viola  Scott Burgaw 

Perquimans Miss   Ruth   Davenport Hertford 

Person Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff Roxboro 

Pitt Mr.  K.  T.  Futrell Greenville 

Polk Miss  Rebecca  Hoskins Columbus 

Randolph Miss  Lillie  Bulla Asheboro 

Richmond Mr.  O.  G.  Reynolds Rockingham 

Robeson Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod Lumberton 

Rockingham Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson Reidsville 

Rowan ^ Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton Salisbury 

Rutherford Mrs.  O.  C.  Turner Rutherfordton 

Sampson Mr.  A.  W.  Daughtry Clinton 

Scotland Mr.  E.  F.  Murray Laurinburg 

Stanly Mr.  Otto  B.  Mabry Albemarle 

*  Stokes Miss  Ella  Downing Danbury 

Surry Mr.  Bausie  Marion Dobson 

*Swain Mr.  J.  E.  Adams,  Jr Bryson  City 

Transylvania Mrs.   Dora   Patton Brevard 

Tyrrell Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton Columbia 

Union Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Jr Monroe 

Vance Mrs.  E.  R.  Austin Henderson 


Superintendents  elected  after  July    1,    1938,  giving  accurate  list  as  of  October    15,    1938. 
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Wake Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett Raleigh 

Warren Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach Warrenton 

Washington Miss  Ursula  Bateman Plymouth 

Watauga Miss  Marguerite  Miller Boone 

Wayne Mr.  J.  A.  Best Goldsboro 

Wilkes Mr.  Charles  G.  McNeill Wilkesboro 

Wilson Mr.  M.  G.  Fulgham Wilson 

Yadkin Miss  Joseline  Harding Yadkinville 

Yancey Mrs.  Annie  W.  Bennett Burnsville 


SURPLUS  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 


A.  E.  Langston,  State  Director 
Harvey  J.  Johnson,  Office  Manager 
T.  P.  Gray,  Jr.,  Field  Supervisor 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Property  Custodian 

B.  P.  Pearson,  Traveling  Auditor 

John  H.  Bass,  Charles  Wilson,  J.  W.  Martin,  and 
Gordon  Carr,  District  Supervisors. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  our  American  dis- 
tribution system  had  at  least  partially  broken  down,  resulting 
in  farm  crops,  when  produced  in  slightly  more  than  normal 
quantities,  selling  for  prices  which  were  ruinous  to  the  growers, 
which  in  turn  was  resulting  in  large  portions  of  such  crops  being 
left  to  decay  in  the  fields,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  wide- 
spread want  and  destitution  in  the  country,  the  national  Con- 
gress, in  an  effort  to  rectify  this  condition,  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding that  up  to  30%  of  import  duties  might,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  expended  in  purchasing  such 
surplus  farm  products,  the  products  so  purchased  to  be  diverted 
from  normal  channels  of  trade. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  with  which  to 
carry  out  this  Congressional  mandate,  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  often  referred  to  as  the  FSCC,  was 
created. 

PAST  OPERATIONS 

With  funds  so  provided,  the  FSCC  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  gone  into  the  principal  producing  areas  of  the  country 
and  purchased  whatever  percent  of  those  crops  being  produced 
in  surplus  that  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  stabilize  prices. 
In  most  instances  it  has  only  been  found  necessary  to  purchase  a 
very  small  percent  of  the  total  national  crop  of  any  product  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end.  These  percentages  have  quite  often 
run  less  than  1  %  and  seldom,  if  ever,  above  5  % . 

The  FSCC  has  made  no  effort  to  fix  prices  but  has  rather  only 
placed  a  bottom  under  farm  product  prices;  and  while  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  conscious  effort  has  been  made  toward  the  end 
of  fixing  these  bottoms  at  any  particular  level,  they  have  in 
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nearly  all  instances  been  somewhere  in  the  approximate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cost  of  production. 

Placing  bottoms  under  prices  at  these  levels  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  safe,  sane,  and  sound  economical  practice,  as  the 
American  growers  were  thereby  assured  of  sufficient  income 
from  their  farms  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  and  produce  again 
the  following  year,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  paid  were 
not  enough  to  encourage  them  in  planting  increased  acreage. 

The  FSCC  has  in  no  instance  participated  in  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  where  prices  have  been  normal  or  above 
normal,  and  in  fact  has  only  entered  particular  markets  upon 
invitation,  and  then  only  when  prices  had  declined  below  normal 
and  to  levels  calculated  to  be  ruinous  to  the  growers. 

Upon  entering  the  various  markets  the  FSCC  has  required 
that  the  growers  enter  into  marketing  agreements  designed 
materially  to  assist  them  in  moving  large  quantities  of  their 
products  into  normal  trade  channels  and  has  only  purchased  the 
top  grades  of  the  various  products,  never  allowing  itself  to 
become  a  dumping  ground  for  sub-standard  grades  which  could 
not  normally  be  expected  to  move  into  commercial  channels. 

This  practice  has  resulted  in  numerous  growers,  who  had  not 
done  so  before,  learning  how  properly  to  grade  and  pack  their 
produce  for  market. 

These  practices  and  operations,  instead  of  hurting  the  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  other  legitimate  dealers,  working  through 
normal  trade  channels,  should  have  been  of  material  benefit  to 
them,  as  they  have  thereby  been  assured  of  securing  better  and 
more  uniform  grades  of  farm  produce,  and  have,  by  the  fixing  of 
bottoms  below  which  farm  prices  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall, 
been  enabled  to  make  substantial  purchases  of  such  products 
with  the  assurance  that  the  market  would  not  drop  out  from 
under  them  and  cause  them  to  suffer  severe  losses,  which  is  an 
assurance  that  none  of  them  have  ever  heretofore  enjoyed. 

While  the  consumer,  who  pays  with  his  own  earnings  for  the 
food  that  he  eats,  may  have  temporarily  suffered  somewhat  from 
this  program,  in  that  he  was  thereby  denied  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  farm  products  at  sub-normal  levels,  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  long  run  he  has  suffered  nothing,  as  had  these  sub-normal 
prices  been  permitted  to  prevail,  a  number  of  his  farm  neighbors 
and  friends  would  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy;   which 
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would  have  resulted  in  shorter  crops  and  much  higher  prices 
the  following  year,  to  say  nothing  of  probable  increase  in  relief 
rolls  resulting  therefrom. 

In  seeking  other  than  normal  trade  channel  outlets  for  the 
produce  so  purchased,  as  directed  by  the  Congress  the  FSCC 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  destitution  and  want  in  the 
country  and  has  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  such  products  through 
grants  to  the  states  for  distribution  to  persons  on  their  relief 
rolls,  persons  who  on  account  of  their  economic  status  possess 
little  if  any  purchasing  power. 

PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES 

In  order  to  assure  that  surpluses  so  allocated  are  not  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  effect  adversely  the  sale  of  those  products 
moving  through  normal  trade  channels,  the  FSCC  has  required 
that  each  state  sign  an  agreement  that  such  products  would  be 
distributed  as  additional  and  supplementary  to  any  other  relief 
and  the  client's  ability  to  purchase,  and  should  in  no  instance  be 
distributed  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  total  subsistence. 

As  a  further  precautionary  measure  the  FSCC  has  retained 
supervision  over  distribution  in  the  state,  and  has  in  all  instances 
prescribed  the  maximum  amount  of  each  commodity  that  may 
be  distributed  to  families  of  the  various  sizes. 

These  maximums  have  been  held  to  such  levels  as  to  assure 
that  in  no  instance  were  they  taking  the  place  of  other  purchases 
or  furnishing  total  subsistence. 

By,  insofar  as  is  practicable,  distributing  these  farm  products 
in  secondary  marketing  areas,  where  they  were  formerly  little 
known,  if  known  at  all,  and  by  supplying  bulletins  and  recipes 
giving  the  dietary  and  medicinal  values  as  well  as  new  and  tasty 
ways  in  which  to  prepare  these  products  for  consumption,  the 
FSCC  has  been  making  a  very  concerted  effort  to  create  new 
tastes  and  demand  for  these  farm  products  being  produced  in 
surplus. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  with  the  improvement  of  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  throughout  the  country,  a  great  many 
of  the  people  who  are  now  receiving  these  surplus  farm  products 
will  be  re-employed,  thereby  having  their  purchasing  powers 
restored  and,  being  enabled^  to  satisfy  their  new  tastes  and  de- 
sires created  as  above  outlined,  will  constitute  themselves  a 
new  and  important  market  for  such  farm  products. 
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The  FSCC  has  considerable  documentary  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  these  trends  are  already  in  operation  and  only  hopes 
that  they  may  continue  to  show  a  steady  growth  until  they  have 
reached  such  a  proportion  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
the  FSCC  to  participate  in  the  marketing  of  American  farm 
products. 

WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  well  as  the  various  county  welfare  boards  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board,  having  for  years 
worked  under  the  handicap  of  trying  to  meet  increasing  relief 
demands  with  funds  which  have  at  all  times  been  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  even  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  for  those  of  their  citizens  who  have  found  themselves  classed 
as  unemployed,  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  too  old  for 
active  employment,  widowed  mothers  of  children  requiring  their 
full  time  attention,  and  persons  employed  for  too  small  a  percent 
of  the  time  to  earn  a  living,  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  a 
great  deal  of  appreciation  the  offer  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  to  make  allotments  of  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts for  distribution  among  these  types  of  citizens. 

When  this  offer  of  allotment  was  first  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "The  State  Board,"  that  body  accepted.  As  no  funds  were 
available  with  which  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  distribution 
within  the  state,  they  were  compelled  to  call  upon  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  other  governmental  and  state  agen- 
cies for  assistance. 

To  this  end  a  project  was  submitted  and  approved  which 
provided  for  the  WPA  and  other  agencies  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary personnel,  materials  and  supplies  to  make  these  operations 
possible. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  WPA  the  State  Legislature,  during 
the  1937  session,  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $35,000.00  a  year 
with  which  to  pay  all  administrative  personnel  and  purchase 
the  necessary  materials  and  supplies  during  the  biennium  begin- 
ning July  1,  1937,  and  ending  June  30,  1939. 

On  the  authority  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  Council 
of  State  appropriated  from  the  Emergency  and  Contingency 
Fund  $6,597.15  with  which  to  defray  like  costs  for  the  last 
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quarter  of  the  1936-1937  fiscal  year,  and  has  since  seen  fit  to 
appropriate  $11,300.00  for  the  purchase  of  new  trucks  and  for 
other  reasons. 

With  these  funds,  supplemented  by  relief  labor  at  security 
wage  rates  furnished  by  the  WPA  and  assistance  from  the  vari- 
ous counties  and  cities  in  the  way  of  warehouse  rental,  lights, 
water,  fuel,  and  other  supplies,  the  State  Board,  through  its  duly 
authorized  representative,  the  Commodity  Distribution  Division, 
has  carried  on  and  is  now  carrying  on  state-wide  distribution 
of  these  surplus  farm  products. 

RECIPIENTS  DEFINED 

The  State  Board  has  ruled  that  these  surplus  farm  products, 
hereinafter  termed  surplus  commodities,  may  be  distributed  only 
to  recipients  of  direct  relief  from  the  federal,  state,  county  or 
city  governments,  the  recipients  of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  needy  cases  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  National  Youth  Administration,  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  or  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Farm  Security  Administration;  and  to  those  cases  where  one  or 
more  persons  are  employed  in  seasonal  occupations  or  in  low 
income  groups  in  private  industry  where  the  total  income  is 
insufficient  to  supply  absolute  demands. 

The  State  Board  has  further  ruled  that  surplus  commodities 
may  be  distributed  to  these  groups  only  upon  proper  certification 
by  the  State  Board  or  by  its  duly  authorized  representatives  in 
the  various  counties.  The  county  welfare  superintendents  have 
been  generally  recognized  as  such  authorized  representatives. 

These  authorized  representatives  have  been  instructed  that 
such  certification  is  to  be  made  only  upon  proper  investigation 
to  determine  the  need  of  each  prospective  recipient. 

These  certifications,  when  made,  remain  in  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  authorized  representative  making  them  finds, 
through  supplementary  investigation,  that  conditions  have 
changed  and  authorizes  cancellation;  or  until  the  recipient, 
through  failure  to  secure  his  or  her  allotment  for  two  successive 
times,  thereby  indicates  a  lack  of  need,  under  which  circum- 
stances the  Commodity  Distribution  Division  is  authorized  to 
effect  cancellation  of  certification. 

When  making  such  cancellations  the  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Division  reports  the  action  to  the  authorized  representative 
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or  welfare  superintendent  in  writing,  who  in  turn  has  the  author- 
ity to  recertify  any  such  persons.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  recertification  be  made  only  upon  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  reason  for  the  recipient's  repeated  failure  to  secure 
his  or  her  allotment. 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION  OPERATIONS 

The  Commodity  Distribution  Division,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "C.D.D.",  serves  as  a  coordinator  within  the  state  for 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  all  county  and  city  organizations 
engaged  in  any  manner  in  the  procurement  and  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  actual  physical 
receiving,  warehousing,  transporting,  distributing,  and  account- 
ing for  of  all  surplus  commodities  allocated  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  for  like  operations  covering  textiles  purchased  by  the  WPA 
for  use  in  its  sewing  rooms  and  work  shops,  and  for  the  clothing 
and  household  articles  produced  in  such  sewing  rooms  and  work 
shops  for  distribution  to  the  needy  poor  of  the  state. 

In  order  effectively  to  carry  out  these  operations  the  CDD 
maintains  a  state  office  in  Raleigh,  a  field  staff  for  supervisory 
purposes,  and  has  divided  the  state  into  four  districts,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  district  supervisor. 

Each  district  maintains  a  district  office  and  a  district  and  sub- 
district  warehouse,  out  of  which  all  counties  within  the  respec- 
tive districts  are  serviced  with  surplus  commodities. 

Actual  distribution  within  the  counties  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  various  distribution  systems.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  distribution  is  effected  through  county  storerooms, 
sometimes  termed  commissaries.  These  county  storerooms  are 
in  a  number  of  cases  supplemented  by  sub-storerooms  located 
at  strategical  points  in  the  counties.  A  small  amount  of  distribu- 
tion has  at  times  been  effected  through  the  medium  of  local 
retail  stores.  This  has  never,  however,  become  a  very  important 
factor  for  the  reason  that  merchants  who  have  otherwise  been 
willing  to  cooperate  in  distribution  have  been  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  handle  perishables  in  quantity.  Drop-off  point  delivery 
has  been  used  in  a  number  of  rural  communities  when  a  small 
caseload  has  been  somewhat  congested.  Door  to  door  delivery 
has  likewise  been  used  in  some  of  our  more  congested  urban 
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areas,  and  in  practically  every  county,  welfare  department  em- 
ployees and  other  interested  persons  have  made  delivery  by 
means  of  their  personally  owned  conveyances  to  closed-in  clients 
and  persons  residing  at  long  distances  from  the  points  of 
distribution. 

While  the  CDD  has  not  been  altogether  successful  in  so 
doing,  it  has  made  an  effort  to  fit  the  type  of  distribution  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  locality. 

Transportation  from  the  cars  to  the  warehouses,  between 
warehouses  and  from  the  warehouses  to  distribution  points  has 
in  practically  every  instance  been  effected  by  means  of  state- 
owned  trucks  assigned  to  the  CDD. 

The  state  office  of  the  CDD  receives  all  notices  of  allocation 
and  other  communications  and  advices  from  the  FSCC,  accepts 
or  rejects  allocations  and  allots  to  the  various  districts  and 
warehouses  their  proportionate  share  of  all  allotments,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  control  records  of  allotments,  receipts  and 
distribution  to  and  from  each  warehouse  and  district.  Insofar  as 
is  possible,  allotments  and  shipments  to  each  warehouse  are 
made  in  full  car  lot  quantities;  however,  when  allocations  of 
less  than  eight  cars  of  any  particular  commodity  are  received, 
the  state  office  directs  their  shipment  to  those  warehouses  from 
whence  they  can  be  distributed  to  the  others  with  the  minimum 
of  transportation,  and  then  advises  the  various  districts  and 
warehouses  of  the  movements  to  be  made. 

Packaging  of  Surplus  Commodities 

Packaging  of  surplus  commodities  received  in  bulk  is  carried 
on  at  five  points  within  the  state.  These  points  are  determined 
by  the  availability  of  labor,  space,  and  equipment.  In  cases  of 
receipt  of  commodities  of  this  nature,  the  state  office  of  the 
CDD  also  directs  movements. 

Upon  receipt  of  car  lot  shipments  each  warehouse  supervisor, 
in  addition  to  forwarding  the  state  office  of  the  CDD  all  properly 
executed  documents  for  transmittal  to  the  FSCC,  also  furnishes 
his  district  office  with  a  written  record  of  such  receipt.  Each 
district  and  sub-district  warehouse  is  require  to  keep  a  perpetual 
inventory  of  all  surplus  commodities,  and  the  district  offices  also 
keep  a  control  inventory  on  each  warehouse  in  their  district. 

Each  county  welfare  superintendent  sends  all  certifications  of 
eligibility  to  receive  surplus  commodities  and  all  cancellations 
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of  such  certification  to  the  district  office  of  the  CDD  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  county  is  located. 

District  Operations 

The  district  office,  upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  makes  a 
separate  record  card  for  each  individual  client,  which  cards  are 
filed  by  counties  in  alphabetical  or  geographical  order,  depend- 
ent upon  the  type  of  distribution  being  carried  on  in  the  county 
in  question.  Upon  receipt  of  cancellation  the  cards  for  the  respec- 
tive clients  are  taken  from  the  active  files,  marked  cancelled,  the 
date  of  such  cancellation  given,  and  are  placed  in  an  inactive  or 
cancelled  file  to  be  used  again  should  such  clients  be  again 
certified. 

Several  days  prior  to  actually  making  distribution  to  any 
particular  county,  the  district  supervisor  causes  the  client's 
record  cards  for  that  county  to  be  taken  from  the  active  files  and 
have  prepared  therefrom  a  surplus  commodity  recipient  list  for 
the  county.  On  each  page  of  this  list  is  shown  the  names  of  up 
to  forty  certified  recipients  in  their  proper  alphabetical  or  geo- 
graphical order  with  sub-divisions  as  to  the  general  type  to 
which  the  clients  belong.  After  each  client's  name,  case  number, 
and  address  is  shown  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  commodity 
being  made  available  to  them,  maximum  and  minimum  quanti- 
ties being  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  state  office 
of  the  CDD,  which  in  turn  gets  its  instructions  from  the  FSCC. 

When  these  recipient  lists  have  been  so  completed  and 
totaled,  they  are,  together  with  a  recapitulation  as  to  quantities 
covered  thereby,  forwarded  to  the  warehouses  servicing  the 
counties  in  question,  with  instructions  that  they  proceed  on 
definite  dates  to  make  delivery  of  such  forms,  together  with 
the  commodities  covered  thereby,  to  the  distribution  points 
within  those  counties.  These  movements  are  also  covered  by 
written  receipt,  copy  of  which  goes  both  to  the  supplier  and 
receiver. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  these  recipient  lists  and  the 
commodities  in  the  various  distribution  centers  actual  distribu- 
tion to  the  clients  is  begun.  Each  person  listed  on  these  recipient 
lists  is  required  to  sign  the  list  before  actual  delivery  is  made. 
Such  signing  is  done  in  a  space  provided  therefor  in  the  form 
and  which  is  directly  opposite  the  client's  name  and  the  listing  of 
the  quantities  made  available  to  him. 
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In  all  cases  persons  signing  for  surplus  commodities  are 
required  immediately  to  remove  them  from  the  distribution 
center. 

EMERGENCY  SITUATION 

In  order  to  take  care  of  emergency  situations  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  few,  if  any,  of  the  counties  more  than  90  percent 
delivery  has  been  obtained,  it  has  been  arranged  so  that  when 
any  welfare  department  accepts  a  client  for  which  it  wishes 
commodities  immediately  when  distribution  is  actually  in  prog- 
ress in  that  county,  they  may  make  emergency  certifications 
thereon  up  to  10  percent  of  their  certified  caseload. 

In  making  these  emergency  certifications  ordinary  certifica- 
tion forms  are  used  and  the  word  "Emergency"  is  written  across 
the  face  thereof.  These  forms  are  then  filed  with  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  center  who  has  authority,  upon  the 
receipt  of  such  form,  to  enter  the  names  of  the  clients  listed 
thereon  upon  the  recipient  list  or  lists  then  in  his  charge,  and 
make  distribution  to  such  clients  in  amounts  equal  to  those 
shown  on  the  lists  for  families  of  the  same  size.  These  emergency 
certifications  are  then  attached  to  the  recipient  lists  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  district  office,  where  records  are  made  after  the 
delivery  rather  than  before. 

Emergency  certifications  covering  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  certified  caseload  must  first  be  cleared  through  the  district 
office,  which  will  make  every  effort  to  meet  such  requirements 
as  promptly  as  is  possible. 

When  commodities  have  remained  in  the  counties  for  a  two 
weeks'  period,  the  trucks  from  the  delivering  warehouse  call 
at  the  distribution  points  and  pick  up  the  signed  recipient  lists 
and  undelivered  commodities  and  return  same  to  the  warehouse 
from  whence  they  were  sent  out.  Here,  again,  receipt  is  given 
on  which  notation  of  shortages  or  overages  is  made. 

The  above,  of  course,  is  not  true  where  drop-off  point  or  door 
to  door  delivery  is  made.  In  such  cases  delivery  is  effected  at 
once  or  not  at  all,  or  rather,  if  same  is  not  effected  at  the  time  of 
the  call,  the  client  is  required  to  call  at  the  county  store-room 
to  secure  the  goods. 

Clothing  and  household  articles  manufactured  in  WPA  sew- 
ing rooms  are  turned  over  the  commodity  clerk  in  each  county, 
who  issues  a  proper  receipt  therefor,  one  copy  of  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  district  office  for  record  purposes. 
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These  items  are  issued  only  upon  receipt  of  individual  requi- 
sitions issued  by  the  welfare  departments  to  individual  clients. 

The  commodity  clerk  makes  notation  upon  these  requisitions 
of  all  items  delivered  thereon  and  obtains  the  clients'  signatures 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  food  commodities.  When  the  quanti- 
ties issued  have  been  posted  to  the  perpetual  inventory  cards 
kept  by  the  clerk,  the  original  is  forwarded  to  the  district  office 
and  one  copy  is  sent  to  the  issuing  welfare  department. 

At  the  close  of  each  month's  business  each  warehouse  is 
required  to  take  an  actual  physical  inventory  of  all  commodi- 
ties on  hand,  and  each  county  commodity  clerk  takes  one  of 
all  clothing  and  household  articles  on  hand,  the  inventories  being 
forwarded  to  the  district  office. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  each  district  office  prepares  for 
each  county  in  its  district  and  for  each  of  its  two  warehouses, 
reports  on  a  form  similar  to  FSC  830  and  831,  which  are  for- 
warded to  the  state  office  of  the  CDD,  along  with  copies  of  all 
records  of  receipts  either  in  car  lots  or  through  transfer. 

In  addition,  they  also  render  the  state  office  of  the  CDD 
reports  for  each  county,  showing  the  number  of  cases  opened, 
closed,  and  serviced  during  the  month. 

From  these  reports,  together  with  others  rendered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  district  offices,  the  state  office  of  the  CDD 
posts  and  balances  its  control  records  and  prepares  all  reports 
to  the  FSCC,  State  Board,  and  WPA. 


FEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  CORPORATION  PURCHASES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1936-37 

Farm    Product 

No.  Cars 
Purchased 

Estimated 

Pounds 

Purchased 

Price  Paid 

Unit 

Estimated  Paid 

1,631 

48,930,000 

$   .80 

Cwt. 

$391,440.00 

Total   for    1936-1937 

1,631 

48,930,000 

$391,440.00 

• 

1937-1938 

70 
12 

328 

2,111,600 

360,000 

8,528,000 

$   .45-1.60 
.50 
8.00-9.00 

Bu. 
Bu. 
Ton 

$   19,544.40 

3,600.00 

35,412.00 

Total  for    1937-1938 

410 

10,999,600 

$  58,556.40 

Grand    total    for   biennium.... 

2,041 

59,929,600 

$449,996.40 
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FSCC  PURCHASES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  addition  to  expending  approximately  a  half  million  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  North  Carolina  farm  products  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
made  $9,000.00  available  for  the  purchase  of  beets  and  carrots 
during  the  fiscal  year  1937-1938. 

As  the  market  for  these  products  strengthened  somewhat,  it 
was  not  found  necessary  to  expend  these  funds  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  were  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Here,  again,  market  conditions  did  not  warrant  participation, 
and  the  funds  were  transferred  to  another  state  for  use  in  the 
purchase  of  farm  products  at  that  point. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  also  made  surveys  covering  marketing  condi- 
tions on  green  beans,  watermelons,  and  other  farm  products  in 
North  Carolina,  and  during  the  past  year  set  up  a  skeleton  office 
in  the  peach  belt,  which  made  no  purchases  for  the  reason  that 
the  commercial  markets  for  North  Carolina  peaches  held  firm 
during  the  marketing  season. 

The  benefits  to  North  Carolina  growers  from  the  operations 
of  the  FSCC  have  been  many  times  the  half  million  dollars  paid 
the  growers  by  the  FSCC. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  numerous  growers,  farm  agents,  and 
potato  dealers  that  by  participating  in  the  marketing  of  Irish 
potatoes  the  FSCC  kept  the  prices  to  the  growers  from  going 
as  low  as  $.50  a  hundred  or  lower  on  the  total  crop.  In  the  case 
of  sweet  potatoes,  it  has  been  estimated  that  without  FSCC 
participation,  prices  would  have  gone  to  $.25  a  bushel  or  lower. 
Before  the  FSCC  entered  the  North  Carolina  cabbage  market 
this  product  was  being  offered  at  $5.00  a  ton,  with  few  takers, 
while,  after  its  entry,  a  good  commercial  market  at  $8.00  a  ton 
and  up  developed. 
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State  Office  Administration  Cost: 

Administrative  Salaries 

Rent  and  Utilities 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Postage 

Travel  and  Subsistence 

Office  Supplies  and  Equipment 
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Distribution  Costs: 

WPA  Labor 

State  Supervision 

County  Labor 

Freight  and  Express 

Truck  Maintenance  and  Operation 

Packing  Supplies 

Packing  Equipment 

Warehouse  Rental 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Postage 

Office  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Truck  Rental 

Equipment  Purchases 

a 
_o 

3 
A 
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"3 
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H 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Cost  per  unit  of  Commodities  Handled.  _„__ 
Cost  per  unit  of  Commodities  Distributed  _  . 
Per  Cent  of  Cost  to  Estimated  Value  of 
Commodities  Distributed 
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REPORT  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AND  PERSONS  CER- 
TIFIED  FOR  RECEIPT  OF   SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 
FISCAL  YEARS   1936-37   AND   1937-38 

Average  Number  Average  Number 

Certified  Certified 

7/1/36  to  6/30/37  7/1/37  to  6/30 J3R 
Cases           Persons                              Cases  Persons 

Alamance  115  392 

Alexander    224  1,230 

Alleghany  118  523 

Anson   190  823 

Ashe    203  1,008 

Avery    161  1,043 

Beaufort  369  1,476 

Bertie    340  1,220 

Bladen 121  519 

Brunswick    213  908 

Buncombe 1,582  7,701 

Burke    

Cabarrus  478  2,265 

Caldwell  341  1,709 

Camden 128  467 

Carteret    424  1,740 

Caswell  84  411 

Catawba   161  753 

Chatham  139  380 

Cherokee    266  1,390 

Chowan    61  175 

Clay  214  1,026 

Cleveland  105  475 

Columbus  479  1,566 

Craven    404  1,778 

Cumberland  431  1,835 

Currituck   183  748 

Dare 448  1,793 

Davidson 171  782 

Davie    132  544 

Duplin  353  1,447 

Durham    608  2,628 

Edgecombe  273  1,168 

Forsyth  673  2,544 

Franklin  275  1,112 

Gaston 193  893 

Gates  80  222 

Graham    166  962 

Granville    107  427 

Greene    117  479 

Guilford   578  1,969 

Halifax   298  1,145 
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Average  Number  Average  Number 

Certified  Certified 

7/1/36  to  6/30/37  7/1/37  to  6/30 J38 

Cases           Persons  Cases  Persons 

Harnett  152  603 

Haywood    402  2,345 

Henderson    239  1,068 

Hertford   132  441 

Hoke   107  393 

Hyde   102  346 

Iredell  , 308  1,566 

Jackson  217  1,127 

Johnston  93  378 

Jones  336  1,735 

Lee 265  965 

Lenoir  387  1,642 

Lincoln   87  439 

Macon  211  1,243 

Madison    185  1,066 

Martin  87  318 

McDowell  442  2,009 

Mecklenburg    510  1,897 

Mitchell    221  1,352 

Montgomery 80  230 

Moore   241  1,217 

Nash    290  1,080 

New  Hanover  1,076  4,757 

Northampton  143  611 

Onslow   158  545 

Orange    240  1,113 

Pamlico  282  1,282 

Pasquotank    332  1,207 

Pender 187  554 

Perquimans    126  485 

Person 99  398 

Pitt    257  1,088 

Polk  147  794 

Randolph    232  869 

Richmond  129  431 

Robeson    663  2,617 

Rockingham  645  2,966 

Rowan  231  1,054 

Rutherford  426  2,284 

Sampson  287  1,292 

Scotland   208  738 

Stanly  146  673 

Stokes  176  1,003 

Surry 279  1,477 

Swain    201  1,127 

Transylvania   330  1,703 
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Average  Number  Average  Number 

Certified  Certified 

7/1/36  to  6/30/37                                  7/1/37  to  6/30/38 

Cases           Persons                               Cases  Persons 

Tyrrell    176  764 

Union    68  275 

Vance    129  575 

Wake  1,131  3,666 

Warren   230  779 

Washington    95  339 

Watauga   238  1,144 

Wayne  483  2,013 

Wilkes    489  2,584 

Wilson    534  2,902 

Yadkin    Ill  533 

Yancey    174  947 


Average  for  State 35,612              154,655                27,958  122,721 

General  Relief  10,280  39,692 

Farm  Security  821  5,383 

W.P.A 4,976  27,139 

Old  Age  Asst 2,022  4,761 

Aid   to   Dependent 

Children  727  3,816 

Aid  to  Blind  103  308 

Borderline    9,029  41,622 

Totals    35,612              154,655                27,958  122,721 

Breakdown  by  counties  and  classifications  not  available  for  fiscal 
year  1936-37. 
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DISTRIBUTION    PER    AVERAGE    FAMILY    PER    YEAR    AND    PER 

MONTH 

1936-1937  1937-1938 

Quantity  Unit        Quantity  Unit 

Food  Per  Family  Per  Year 215     Lbs.  363         Lbs. 

Clothing  Per  Family  Per  Year 37     Garment       40         Garment 

H.H.  Articles  Per  Family  Per  Year....   10     Article  4         Article 

Total  Per  Year 262     Units  407         Units 

Food  Per  Family  Per  Month 18     Lbs.  30         Lbs. 

Clothing  Per  Family  Per  Month 3     Garment         3^      Garment 

H.H.  Articles  Per  Family  Per  Month..     1     Article  %      Article 

Total  Per  Month 22     Units  33%      Units 


Estimated  Values 

Per  Per 

Year         Month 

Value  of  Above  Food $17.10  $1.43 

Value  of  Above  Clothing 20.59  1.72 

Value  of  Above  H.H.  Articles 2.93  .24 

Total  Values  $40.62  $3.39 


Per 

Per 

Year 

Month 

$15.30 

$1.28 

29.61 

2.47 

2.82 

.24 

$3.99 


WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 


William  R.  Johnson,  Consultant  and  Field  Agent 

As  it  approaches  its  fourteenth  year,  the  special  services  for 
work  among  Negroes  has  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
forward  looking  programs  of  North  Carolina.  With  an  ever 
increasing  population  among  the  Negro  group,  greater  responsi- 
bilities naturally  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  unit  of  service. 

In  order  to  improve  the  relationship  between  the  two  major 
groups  within  the  state,  vigilance  must  be  maintained  in  bring- 
ing the  Negro  into  wholesome  contact  with  every  phase  of  pro- 
gressiveness.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  population 
face  broader  opportunities  for  the  training  of  its  youth  for  life's 
work,  thus  making  it  necessary  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  to 
integrate  the  Negro  into  all  of  the  state's  programs,  both  as 
beneficiaries  and  from  the  standpoint  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  biennium. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  this  program  do  not  differ  from  those 
mentioned  in  previous  biennial  reports.  Added  since  the  report 
of  1936  are: 

1.  The  employment  of  Negroes  in  other  agencies  of  the  state  that 
directly  concern  Negroes. 

2.  To  build  among  the  Negro  group  a  more  receptive  and  tolerant 
attitude  toward  the  paroled  prisoner. 

3.  To  place  trained  Negro  social  workers  on  county  welfare  staffs, 
particularly  in  those  counties  where  Negroes  form  from  twenty-five 
per  cent  and  more  of  the  total  population. 

FUNCTIONS 

Designated  and  listed  under  special  services  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  this  unit  of  work  among 
Negroes  serves  all  departments  that  touch  the  life  of  the  Negro, 
and  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the  various  agencies  within  the 
department.  Its  specific  duties  are: 

Consultation  on  matters  pertaining  to  welfare  work  among  Negroes. 
Placement  of  Negro  social  workers. 

Planning  and  conducting  annual  welfare  institute  for  Negro  social 
workers. 
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PLACEMENT  AND  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  placement  of  Negro  workers 
with  public  and  private  agencies.  Fifteen  counties  list  Negro 
workers  under  the  following  titles:  child  welfare  worker,  three; 
case  aide,  five;  case  worker,  twelve;  probation  officer,  five;  truant 
officer,  one.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  close  of  the 
1934-1936  biennial  period  only  nine  workers  were  members  of 
staffs  of  public  and  private  agencies. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  persuade  other  counties  not  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  services  of  Negro  work- 
ers, and  particularly  where  the  Negro  population  forms  twenty- 
five  per  cent  and  more  of  the  total,  to  place  at  least  one  Negro 
worker  on  the  staff  of  the  welfare  department.  Work  will  con- 
tinue toward  this  end. 

The  training  of  the  Negro  workers  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  other  racial  groups.  Institutions  represented  by  gradua- 
tion or  study  are,  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health,  and  the  Bishop 
Tuttle  School  of  Social  Work. 

Standards  for  case-workers,  junior  case-workers,  and  case 
aides,  as  set  up  in  the  Manual  of  Procedure  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  employment  of  Negro  social  workers  since  the 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  became  services  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment. Only  applicants  who  meet  minimum  requirements  are 
considered.  With  the  exception  of  six,  all  Negro  workers  qualify 
to  continue  in  service  without  supplementary  training  beyond 
the  deadline,  December  31,  1940. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  INSTITUTES 

Two  annual  Public  Welfare  Institutes  for  Negro  social  work- 
ers have  been  conducted  during  the  last  biennium.  Both  were 
held  at  St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  conference 
theme  for  the  1937  meeting  was  "The  Integration  of  the  Negro 
in  North  Carolina's  Forward  Looking  Programs";  the  1938 
theme, — "Family  Strengths  as  They  Relate  to  Available  Re- 
sources." Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  institutes  has  there 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  lecturers  and  those  in  attendance 
a  more  sincere  demonstration  of  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Negro. 
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Total  registration  for  the  1937  meeting  numbered  eighty- 
five;  for  1938,  one  hundred  forty.  Representatives  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  Parole  Commission,  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  the  Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Health  Department,  and  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  were  present  and  participated  in  the  program. 

The  Institute  endeavors  to  supplement  the  training  of  the 
Negro  social  worker. 

INTEGRATION 

The  Unit  of  Negro  Work  has  continued  to  cooperate  with 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro. 

A  very  close  tie  also  exists  between  the  service  for  work 
among  Negroes  and  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission. The  first  approach  to  the  chairman  and  associates,  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  Negroes,  was  made  by  the  Consultant 
and  Field  Agent  a  year  before  plans  were  finally  worked  out  for 
the  integration  of  Negroes  into  that  service.  The  promise  was 
given  that  provisions  would  be  made,  plans  perfected,  and  after 
numerous  conferences  the  consultant  was  called  in  to  advise  in 
the  selection  of  the  first  ten  Negroes  appointed  as  claims  inter- 
viewers. Selection  was  made  from  a  group  of  well  trained  appli- 
cants and  the  commission  has  indicated  that  it  is  proud  of  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

The  two  previous  biennial  reports  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  training  of  the  large  group  of  Negroes  who  must  look  to 
domestic  and  personal  service  for  employment.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  has  gone  a  long  way  in  rendering  this 
service.  The  unit  of  work  among  Negroes  in  numerous  instances, 
has  assisted  in  securing  young  people  for  the  training  centers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  state  will  make  it  possible  to  extend  this 
type  of  service  to  a  larger  number,  even  to  those  beyond  the 
twenty-five  year  age  limit. 

PAROLE  WORK 

Much  time  has  been  spent  with  the  Parole  Commissioner, 
and  in  trying  to  create  a  better  feeling  among  Negroes  toward 
prisoners  about  to  be  returned  to  society.  Plans  are  worked  out 
in  the  interest  of  the  Negro  prisoner  before  he  is  paroled  so  that 
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upon  his  return  to  society  work  will  have  been  made  available. 
In  A  Report  to  the  Governor  by  the  Commissioner  of  Paroles* 
Dealing  with  1481  Cases  Composing  the  Active  Roster  of  Per- 
sons Under  Supervision  in  North  Carolina,  May  1,  1938,  the 
following  statement  is  noted:  "Within  prison  walls  there  should 
be  a  plan  preparing  the  prisoner  for  his  return  to  civil  life;  on 
the  outside  there  should  be  a  parallel  program  preparing  the 
community  for  the  prisoner's  return."  It  is  the  program  outside 
to  which  the  Division  of  Negro  Work,  together  with  the  Parole 
Commission  dedicates  its  task. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Efland  Home 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  sell  to  the  state  the  fact  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  provisions  for  the  care  of  delinquent  Negro 
girls.  Plans  are  underway  for  acquiring  a  certain  abandoned 
college  site  which  offers  fine  opportunity  for  a  well  rounded 
program.  The  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  and  other 
allied  groups  are  much  concerned  and  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  these  various  groups  which  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  they  pledged 
support. 

With  a  small  grant  from  the  state  to  the  Colored  Women's 
Clubs,  not  more  than  fifteen  girls  at  a  time  can  be  cared  for  at 
Efland.  Until  the  Negro  girl  is  provided  for,  North  Carolina's 
four  point  program  for  its  unfortunate  youth  cannot  be  complete. 

Morrison  Training  School 

Morrison  Training  School  is  making  an  effort  to  meet  a  great 
need  in  the  care  of  delinquent  Negro  boys.  More  buildings  and 
equipment  are  needed. 

The  addition  of  a  social  worker  to  the  staff  during  the  past 
biennium  which  was  made  possible  through  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices funds,  has  meant  much  in  the  adjustment  of  many  prob- 
lems which  heretofore  were  unapproached  from  a  social  view- 
point due  to  a  limited  budget.  It  is  necessary  that  all  such  insti- 
tutions be  staffed  with  social  workers  who  serve  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  Morrison  Training  School  and  the 
good  that  would  result  from  a  state-supported  institution  for 
delinquent  Negro  girls,  it  is  felt  that  an  institution  for  youthful 
offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  would 
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prove  of  inestimable  value  in  their  rehabilitation.  Such  an  insti- 
tution, with  a  well  trained  staff  for  vocational  and  agricultural 
training  would  in  a  large  measure  support  itself;  it  would  not 
only  mean  much  to  North  Carolina,  but  would  set  an  example 
for  a  large  part  of  the  nation. 

NEED    OF    INSTITUTIONAL    FACILITIES    FOR    NEGRO    FEEBLE- 
MINDED 

Another  imperative  need  in  North  Carolina  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  for  its  feebleminded  Negro  youth.  Many 
crimes  by  youths  can  be  traced  to  feeblemindedness.  Many 
feebleminded  individuals  can  advance  only  to  a  certain  mental 
age,  but  can  be  trained  to  work  with  their  hands  and  become 
self-supporting.  Feebleminded  youths  in  some  instances  are 
threats  to  public  safety,  and  as  they  grow  older  become  greater 
menaces.  They  also  form  a  social  burden  on  the  community  both 
from  a  relief  and  supervision  standpoint. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  summer  schools  of  the  state,  as  well  as  one  large  insti- 
tution outside  the  state  where  several  hundred  North  Carolina 
Negro  teachers  and  Jeanes  supervisors  study,  have  been  cov- 
ered during  the  biennium.  Other  groups  addressed  have  been 
the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  State  Interracial  Commission,  District  Young  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Baptist  Sunday  School  Congress;  Young 
People's  Conference  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  district  Parent-Teacher  associations,  teachers' 
associations  and  4-H  Club  groups. 

Two  series  of  lectures  have  been  given  at  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  Wilson,  N.  C,  on  Race  Relations;  one  during  the  regular 
session  and  the  other  during  the  summer  session. 

RACE  RELATIONS 

The  unit  of  work  among  Negroes  has  had  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  educational  exhibits  at  the  North  Carolina  Commission 
on  Interracial  Cooperation  meetings  at  Goldsboro,  1937;  and 
Wilson,  1938.  The  exhibits  portray  vividly  the  participation  of 
the  Negro  in  the  several  state  and  federal  agencies.  They  also 
show  the  contribution  the  Negro  is  making  to  his  own  people 
and  to  the  state  at  large.  This  service  attempts  to  develop  a 
technique  along  interracial  lines  for  the  integration  of  the  Negro 
into  all  forward  looking  programs.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
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that  good  will  between  the  races  will  break  down  those  barriers 
which  stand  between  the  educational  and  economic  development 
of  the  Negro  in  North  Carolina.  The  consultant  is  a  member  of 
the  special  advisory  committee  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Interracial  Commission. 

During  the  last  biennium  the  consultant  was  invited  to 
address  the  Division  of  Cooperation  in  Education  and  Race  Rela- 
tions, conducted  each  year  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Negro  Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  consists  of  the  following  persons: 
President  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem;  Dr.  F.  W.  Avant,  Wil- 
mington; Dr.  J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson;  Rev.  R.  I.  Johnson,  New 
Bern;  Mrs.  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Charlotte;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pearson, 
Durham;  Miss  Adela  F.  Ruffin,  Asheville;  President  J.  W.  Sea- 
brook,  Fayetteville;  and  Dr.  P.  M.  Smith,  Hickory. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  Negro  social  workers  be  employed  by  counties  having  twenty- 
five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population  composed  of  Negroes. 

2.  That  the  State  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  care  of  delinquent 
Negro  girls. 

3.  That  a  separate  institution  be  established  for  Negro  feebleminded 
children. 

4.  That  an  institution  for  youthful  offenders  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age  be  established. 


SELECTION  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  APPLI- 
CANTS FOR  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 


T.  L.  Grier,  State  Supervisor 

The  biennial  report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  July  1934  to  June  30,  1936,  carried 
a  resume'  of  the  establishment  of  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  in  March,  1933  and  the  designation  on  January  4,  1936  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
as  the  State  Selecting  Agency  to  represent  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  selection  of  such  quotas  of  CCC 
enrollees  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  state. 

OPERATION 

To  carry  out  this  program  the  efforts  of  four  government 
departments — War,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  have  been 
coordinated  through  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work.  Each  has  intensified  its  efforts  during  the 
years  1936  and  1937  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  individual 
problems  of  the  individual  enrolee.  Functions  of  these  depart- 
ments have  been  explained  in  previous  reports  but  it  is  pertinent 
to  say  that  their  major  functions  during  the  biennium  have 
remained  unchanged. 

Very  briefly,  the  War  Department  is  primarily  charged  with 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  program;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Interior  are  charged 
with  the  technical  operation  of  work  projects;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  charged  with  the  selection  of  junior  enrollees. 
Veterans  are  selected  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  represents 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  is  charged  with  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  junior  enrollees  through  the  local  selecting  agencies, 
county  departments  of  public  welfare. 

NEW  CCC  LEGISLATION 

Nearing  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1937  (June  28,  1937)  a 
new  enabling  act,  Public,  163-Seventy-fifth  Congress,  was  ap- 
proved which  formally  changed  the  name  of  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  to  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  per- 
mitted the  extension  of  the  CCC  until  June  30,  1940.  This  act 
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broadens  the  eligibility  regulations  governing  the  selection  of 
junior  applicants  and  permits  the  selection  of  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  inclusive,  who  are  unemployed 
and  in  need  of  employment. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  ENROLLED 

During  the  fiscal  year  1936  and  1937  ten  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  eight  young  men  have  been  enrolled  in  North  Caro- 
lina; the  regular  quarterly  enrollments  occurring  in  July,  Oc- 
tober, January  and  April  of  each  fiscal  year,  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  because  of  discharges  to  accept  employment  and  for 
other  reasons.  The  enrollment  by  quarters  for  the  biennium 
follow : 

1936— July  1,395      1937— July  486 

October  1,682  October  3,382 

January 1,174  January    200 

April   1,682  April   862 

The  largest  enrollment  for  the  biennium  occurred  in  October, 
1937,  three  thousand,  eight-hundred  sixty-two  men  being  en- 
rolled. This  extremely  large  enrollment  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  men  serving  in  the  Corps  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  over, 
were  discharged  under  the  Act  of  Congress  mentioned  above, 
limiting  the  ages  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three,  inclusive. 

During  the  five  year  period,  April  1933  to  April  1938,  there 
have  been  selected  and  enrolled  in  North  Carolina  45,058  young 
men.  A  total  of  7,458  enrolled  North  Carolina  men  were  being 
furnished  employment  as  of  January  1,  1937.  The  total  number 
of  men  being  furnished  employment  as  of  January  1,  1938  was 
7,082.  The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  from  North  Carolina 
serving  in  CCC  as  of  June  30,  1938,  was  6,874. 

TYPICAL  ENROLLEE 

The  typical  North  Carolina  enrollee,  when  selected,  is 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  has  completed  six  grades  of  school. 
He  has  slightly  more  than  four  dependents.  Disregarding  those 
who  never  had  a  regular  job  prior  to  entering  the  Corps,  this 
typical  young  man  has  been  jobless  for  nearly  six  months  before 
enrollment.  His  weight  is  approximately  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds;  he  is  five  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches  tall,  with 
a  chest  expansion  of  three  inches.  He  gains  about  five  to  seven 
pounds  during  his  first  term  of  enrollment  of  six  months,  much 
of  which  ia  due  to  good  wholesome  food  and  regular  habits.  In 
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North  Carolina  the  chances  are  seventy-seven  out  of  one  hun- 
dred that  he  will  come  from  a  rural  area.  Before  he  leaves  the 
Corps  he  will  have  served  an  average  of  nine  and  seven-tenths 
months  in  this  or  one  of  seven  other  southern  states  or  possibly 
in  one  of  the  eight  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  While  in 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  he  will  have  increased  a  former 
skill  or  will  have  learned  a  new  skill  in  any  one  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  different  types  of  work. 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  ages  of  youths  selected  for  enrollment  in  the  CCC  (see 
table  2)  show  little  variation  between  enrollment  periods.  In 
April,  1937,  34.7%  of  the  young  men  were  seventeen  years  old. 
In  October,  1937,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  applicants 
selected  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  clear  that  when 
one-third  of  the  applicants  selected  for  enrollment  are  seventeen 
years  old  and  well  over  one-half  of  them  are  either  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  these  young  men  seek  enrollment  in 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  get  much  needed  work  expe- 
rience, which  they  hope  will  assist  them  in  obtaining  private 
employment. 

LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  applicants  accepted  for  enrollment 
in  October,  1937,  were  never  previously  employed,  according 
to  their  own  statement  (see  table  3).  This  lack  of  employment 
is,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  youthful  ages  of  the  applicants 
accepted.  More  than  one-half  of  the  youths  sent  forward  for 
enrollment  in  October,  1937,  had  been  employed  less  than  six 
months.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  jobs  held  by  these 
young  men  prior  to  enrollment  were  part-time  or  temporary  in 
character. 

YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  COMPLETED 

The  average  North  Carolina  enrollee  when  selected  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade  in  school.  Only  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  of  the  3,382  selected  in  October,  1937,  had  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  high  school  (see  table  4). 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  DEPENDENTS 

It  will  be  noted  from  table  5  that  84.15%  of  all  enrollees 
made  their  allotment  to  their  mothers  or  fathers.  Approximately 
12%  made  their  allotment  to  brothers,  sisters,  or  other  blood 
relatives;  thus,  more  than  96%  of  all  selected  applicants  con- 
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tributed  to  the  support  of  their  immediate  family  by  sending 
from  $22  to  $25  to  them.  A  small  group  had  no  dependents  and 
were  authorized  to  make  deposits  in  lieu  of  allotments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Another  smaller  group  made  allotments  to 
persons  not  members  of  their  immediate  family  who  were 
dependent  upon  the  applicants.  Approximately  87%  of  the 
entire  group  made  allotments  of  $25  per  month,  the  remainder 
making  allotments  of  at  least  $22  per  month. 

CAMPS 

The  work  programs  of  the  camps  are  carried  out  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  various  technical  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Interior.  Dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  an  average  of  fifty-six  camps  have  oper- 
ated in  North  Carolina.  During  the  biennium  an  average  of 
fifty-seven  camps  have  been  in  operation.  At  present  there  are 
forty-one  camps  operating  in  the  state.  During  1937,  an  average 
of  fifty-nine  camps  were  operated;  twenty-four  engaged  in  refor- 
estation projects,  twenty  engaged  in  soil  conservation  projects, 
two  on  TV  A  projects,  two  under  United  States  Biological  Sur- 
vey, eight  camps  worked  on  national  park  and  monument  and 
state  park  areas,  three  on  military  reservation. 

OUTSTANDING  WORK  DONE 

The  most  outstanding  work  done  by  the  CCC  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  addition  to  the  Soil  Erosion  Control  work,  has  been  done 
in  the  national  park  and  national  forest  areas — Mount  Mitchell 
State  Park,  Mt.  Morrow  State  Park  near  Albemarle,  Hanging 
Rock  State  Park  near  Danbury,  Cape  Hatteras  State  Park,  which 
is  to  become  a  part  of  the  first  national  seashore.  The  legislation 
recently  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  to  establish  the  Cape 
Hatteras  Seashore  on  the  banks  of  Hyde  and  Dare  counties  will 
bring  into  the  National  Park  and  Monument  system  the  first  area 
of  its  type.  This  should  be  a  great  source  of  pride  to  North 
Carolina  because  the  Cape  Hatteras  area  has  never  been  devel- 
oped, its  beaches  extending  for  miles  with  nothing  marking  the 
scene  but  the  rotting  hulls  of  ships  that  have  been  wrecked  along 
this  "Grave  Yard  of  the  Atlantic." 

Some  of  the  outstanding  work  accomplished  is  the  construc- 
tion of  approximately  4,000  miles  of  minor  roads  and  truck 
trails,  350,000  acres  of  forest  stand  improvement,  150,000  man- 
days  spent  in  fighting  forest  fires  and  pre-suppression.  In  the 
soil   erosion    control    program    50,122    check    dams    have    been 
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constructed,  approximately  12,000,000  square  yards  of  seed,  sod 
and  tree  planting  has  been  accomplished  in  gully  control;  one 
hundred  and  thirty  lookout  houses  and  towers  have  been  con- 
structed. 

ALLOTMENTS 

The  45,058  young  men  selected  and  enrolled  in  North  Caro- 
lina since  1933  have  willingly  desired  to  send  home  to  their 
needy  families,  as  allotments  from  their  pay,  the  total  amount 
of  approximately  $10,467,760.00.  During  the  fiscal  year  1935 
North  Carolina  enrollees  allotted  the  sum  of  $2,355,744.00  to 
dependents.  In  1937  this  sum  amounted  to  approximately 
$2,194,478.00.  The  total  expenditure  authorization  in  North 
Carolina  during  that  year  was  $10,744,320.44. 

The  value  of  these  allotments  in  times  of  need  has  been  espe- 
cially evident.  It  has  helped  to  mend  family  ties,  to  rebuild 
morals  and  to  promote  the  sharing  of  responsibility.  The  wages 
earned  by  North  Carolina  enrollees  and  sent  back  to  their 
dependents  have  represented  very  tangible  financial  assets  to 
this  state,  and  it  is  easy  for  state  and  county  officials  to  judge 
the  CCC  on  the  bases  of  its  monetary  value  to  the  state. 

EMPHASIS  ON  CAREFUL  SELECTION 

The  Corps  wants  as  enrollees  young  men  of  purpose,  ambition 
and  character.  Such  men  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  and  profit 
by  the  experience  of  camp  life.  Men  should  be  selected  who  will 
be  able  to  adjust  themselves  readily  to  camp  life,  follow  instruc- 
tions on  the  job  and  take  advantage  of  the  job  training,  educa- 
tional and  leisure  time  opportunities  afforded  them  through 
employment.  The  success  of  the  Corps  clearly  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  its  enrolled  personnel.  It  is,  therefore,  the  important 
and  continuing  responsibility  of  the  CCC  selecting  agency  to 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Corps  by  selecting  the  best 
available  men.  Although  preference  should  be  given  applicants 
in  order  of  financial  need,  since  applicants  with  dependents  have 
priority,  there  are  certain  other  considerations  of  equal  impor- 
tance. The  opportunity  for  enrollment  should  be  offered  to  only 
those  applicants  who  are  willing  to  remain  for  the  full  period 
of  enrollment  and  to  make  at  least  some  return  to  their  Govern- 
ment for  any  financial,  physical  and  cultural  benefits  received. 
The  man  who  does  not  fulfill  his  part  of  the  enrollment  agree- 
ment not  only  causes  the  Government  excessive  expenditure, 
but  brings  criticism  upon  the  selecting  agency. 
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In  connection  with  the  emphasis,  now  being  placed  in  proper 
selection  of  applicants,  the  state  office  has  encouraged  local 
selecting  agencies  to  consider: 


(l)The  Applicant 
(2)  The  Family 


(3)  The  Agency 

(4)  The  Community 


(5)   The  Corps 
(6)   The  Tax  Payer 


The  selecting  agents  in  reality  helped  create  the  Corps  by- 
sending  forward  the  first  young  men  to  enter  its  service.  Select- 
ing agents  now  help  to  maintain  the  Corps  by  sending  forward 
replacements  each  three  months.  These  new  enrollees  fill  vacan- 
cies occurring  because  of  discharges  to  accept  employment  and 
for  other  reasons. 

Neither  the  state  office  nor  the  local  selecting  agencies  would 
undertake  to  justify  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  merely  as 
a  means  to  furnish  $22  or  $25  a  month  for  the  relief  of  a  family. 
Justification  can  best  be  made  on  the  record  of  accomplishment 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  who  have  been  enrolled.  The  real 
values  of  camp  experiences  in  working  and  living  and  learning 
together  are  expressed  in  social  and  human  results  which  defy 
statistical  analysis.  Increased  ability  to  adjust  to  economic  con- 
ditions, broadened  knowledge  of  current  events,  understanding 
of  the  value  of  health  and  sanitation,  some  knowledge  of  con- 
servation needs,  and  improved  employability,  cannot  be  recorded 
by  statistical  measurement.  Forty-five  thousand  and  fifty-eight 
North  Carolina  young  men  have  had,  since  1933,  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  two  of  the  most  fundamental  things — the  habit  of 
work  and  the  habit  of  orderly  living  together. 


DATA  ON  SELECTION,  ACCEPTANCE,  AND  ENROLLMENT 
OCTOBER  1937 

Table  1 


Total  number  of  Juniors  called  by  Corps  Area  Commander 

Number    of    selectees    (principles    and    alternates)     sent    forward 

by   the  local  agencies  for  examination   by   the  Army 

Number  of  Juniors  rejected  after  examination   by  the  Army 

Number  of  Juniors  accepted  for  enrollment  by  the  Army 

Number  of  Junior   applicants   awaiting   future  enrollment 


White 

Colored 

2,616 

766 

2,955 

882 

289 

96 

2,616 

766 

402 

300 

Totals 


3,382 

3,837 
385 

3,382 
702 
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AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JUNIORS  ACCEPTED 

Table 


JUNIORS  ACCEPTED 

JUNIORS  ACCEPTED 

Age  Group 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Previously 
Enrolled 

Age  Group 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Previously 
Enrolled 

Age  17  

921 
982 
554 
367 
294 

XXX 

44 
68 
71 
68 

Age  22  

173 
71 
15 

44 

Age  18  

Age  23   

18 

Age  19  

Age   24   and  over 
(  Exempted   men ) 

Age  20  

Age  21   

LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  JUNIORS  ACCEPTED 

Table  3 


Months  Unemployed 

Number 

Months  Unemployed 

Number 

733 

1,251 

306 

121 

17 

12 

521 

414 

TOTAL  

3,382 

YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING  COMPLETED— JUNIORS  ACCEPTED 

Table  4 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL 


YEAR 

1     Not    |        |        |        | 
|Specified|    1    |    2    |    3    |   4 

1        1        1 
5    1   6    |    7    1   8 

Number    of   acceptances    

|      104     |    67|107|205|330|346  603  |528|31 1  (TOTAL.. 

..2,692 

HIGH   SCHOOL 

YEARS 

1 
1    1 

2 

3 

4 

College 

(All  Years) 

Number    of    acceptances    

|     104     |    67|107|205|330|436j603|528|311|TOTAL.. 

..2,692 

TOTAL....3.382 
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ALLOTMENTS   OF  JUNIORS  ACCEPTED 

Table  5 


Data  To  Be  Obtained  From  Application  For  Enrollment 

Number  of 
Selectees 

Percentages 
of  Selectees 

Number  of  Juniors  making  their  allotments  to  their  mothers 

2,846 

418 

21 

97 

2,960 

422 

84  151 

Number  of  Juniors  making  their  allotments  to  brothers,   sis- 

12  359 

Number    of    Juniors    making    their    allotments    to    dependents 

637 

Number   of   Juniors    authorized    to    make   deposits    in    lieu    of 

2.856 

Number    of   Juniors    making    total    allotments    or    deposits    of 

87.00 

Number    of   Juniors    making    total    allotments    or    deposits    of 
$22.00-$25.00  per  month 

12.8 

JUNIORS  REGISTERED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 

Table  6 


Number   of   Juniors   accepted    who   were   registered   at   public 
employment  offices  in  North  Carolina 


2,110 


62.7 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AIDED  AND  TOTAL 

BY  TYPE  AND  COUNTIES, 

J.    S.   Kirk, 


Counties 


Totals 


Cases 


Obligations 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Obligations 


1.  Alamance.  _. 

2.  Alexander... 

3.  Alleghany.. 

4.  Anson 

5.  Ashe 

6.  Avery 

7.  Beaufort 

8.  Bertie 

9.  Bladen 

10.  Brunswick.. 

11.  Buncombe.. 

12.  Burke 

13.  Cabarrus 

14.  Caldwell.  _. 

15.  Camden 

16.  Carteret 

17.  Caswell 

18.  Catawba 

19.  Chatham... 

20.  Cherokee... 

21.  Chowan 

22.  Clay ... 

23.  Cleveland.. 

24.  Columbus.  . 

25.  Craven 

26.  Cumberland 

27.  Currituck.  . 

28.  Dare 

29.  Davidson 

30.  Davie 

31.  Duplin 

32.  Durham 

33.  Edgecombe. 

34.  Forsyth 

35.  Franklin 

36.  Gaston 

37.  Gates 

38.  Graham 

39.  Granville... 

40.  Greene 

41.  Guilford 

42.  Halifax 

43.  Harnett 

44.  Haywood 

45.  Henderson.. 

46.  Hertford... 

47.  Hoke 

48.  Hyde 

49.  Iredell 

50.  Jackson 

51.  Johnston 

52.  Jones 


365 
249 

98 
255 
119 
143 
237 
278 
189 

95 
,170 
195 
382 
282 

49 
176 
173 
463 
186 
178 
102 

85 
273 
426 
398 
403 
110 
129 
428 
184 
247 
641 
544 
690 
258 
828 
137 

96 
253 
196 
,572 
442 
320 
376 
234 
174 
171 

93 
374 
200 
535 
116 


54,116.28 
20,794.16 

7,975.59 
26,538.18 
11,210.50 
14,664.54 
19,550.88 
26,276.43 
20,962.60 

9,917.00 

204,449.64 

19,539.12 

43,394.72 

27,821.39 

5,025.29 
16,930.56 
18,168.24 
51,649.55 
15,571.89 
22,401.95 

9,803.34 

6,836.25 
30,183.07 
33,877.56 
36,396.57 
52,639.34 
12,138.55 
12,011.28 
55,675.26 
11,823.26 
31,732.66 
98,539.82 
66,997.67 
124,892.69 
27,291.33 
113,180.24 
11,492.81 
11,696.11 
26,115.55 
24,709.00 
290,242.96 
48,707.54 
33,981.33 
47,028.03 
25,300.64 
18,153.00 
15,528.13 

6,720.10 
39,219.60 
21,247.00 
54,584.99 
12,116.83 


233 
165 

72 
180 
107 
100 
157 
202 
124 

76 
603 

78 
195 
153 

36 
127 
124 
284 
126 
124 

74 

61 
204 
272 
266 
245 

70 

88 
307 
120 
185 
370 
342 
482 
185 
583 
106 

65 
193 
145 
907 
268 
232 
230 
151 
149 
115 

73 
232 
161 
386 

78 


33,600.50 
13,791.00 

5,303.50 
17,971.00 

9,488.50 
10,499.50 
12,001.00 
17,996.00 
12,544.50 

6,636.00 
110,538.10 

9,581.00 
25,665.00 
14,505.00 

3,686.00 
11,583.00 
11,791.00 
30,100.50 
11,230.00 
13,457.04 

6,209.00 

4,875.00 
21,798.50 
22,128.50 
22,360.00 
30,243.40 

7,214.00 

7,634.00 
35,517.00 

9,971.00 
21,240.50 
63,916.87 
41,888.00 
80,427.50 
17,726.00 
72,138.50 

8,322.00 

7,590.00 
19,317.50 
16,452.00 
152,289.00 
25,244.00 
21,509.00 
30,173.20 
17,597.00 
14,481.00 
10,166.00 

5,250.00 
22,896.00 
15,788.50 
33 , 246 . 50 

7,710.08 
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ANNUAL   OBLIGATIONS   FOR   ALL   PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

JULY  1,  1937— JUNE  30,  1938 

Statistician 


Dependent  Children 


General  Relief 


Hospitalization 


Pauper  Burials 


Other  Assistance 


Children 


Obligations 


Cases 


Obligations 


Per- 
sons 


Obligations 


I'er- 

sons 


Obligations 


Obligations 


169 

80 

43 

91 

37 

61 

60 

128 

92 

58 

425 

49 

142 

122 

17 

63 

104 

187 

59 

92 

17 

36 

76 

177 

108 

192 

47 

36 

189 

68 

109 

275 

274 

294 

103 

262 

38 

41 

123 

76 

653 

114 

151 

188 

119 

33 

53 

22 

176 

103 

178 

76 


13,895.50 
4,170.00 
1,647.00 
4,943.25 
1,667.00 
3,158.00 
3,480.80 
6,490.00 
5,737.00 
3,281.00 

40,587.40 
3,209.00 

11,555.00 
6,573.00 
1,070.00 
3,342.50 
5,610.00 

11,675.00 
3,231.00 
5,960.85 
1,661.00 
1,300.00 
4,257.00 
8,067.00 
7,061.00 

11,501.40 
2,658.00 
2,405.00 

13,045.00 
2,954.00 
8,595.00 

24,078.47 

14,727.00 

29,752.50 
6,520.00 

23,673.00 
2,084.50 
2,679.00 
5,974.00 
5,545.25 

65,989.00 
8,911.50 
8,507.00 

10,275.50 
5,923.50 
3,172.00 
2,456.50 
903.50 
9,698.20 
4,808.00 

13,401.00 
3,405.00 


337 
93 

136 

85 

5 

25 

14 

101 
36 
17 
10 
6 
34 
88 
85 
68 
20 
15 
40 
37 
17 

151 
93 
83 
23 

149 
14 
13 
16 
18 

343 
93 
26 
83 
41 
9 
26 
11 
74 
9 
55 
10 


$     3,249.08 
2,578.23 
560.54 
1,433.62 
55.00 
697.04 
1,920.74 
921.62 
1,271.24 


1,946.12 
107.93 
330.05 

1,638.96 


$  174.50 
112.00 
125.50 
315.35 


$  1,250.58 

35.00 

9.00 

236.00 


100.50 
1,841.72 

788.50 
1,197.67 


129.00 

74.62 

5.00 

36.00 


33,839. 
4,978. 
5,821. 
4,748. 

219. 
1,414. 

343. 
5,364. 

845. 
1,430. 

397. 

350. 
2,138. 
3,008. 
4,818. 
2,546. 
1,609. 

878. 
1,905. 
1,200. 

449. 

10,544. 

4,529. 

7,574. 

795. 
15,750. 

635. 
1,055. 

568. 

1,093. 

46,802. 

6,022. 

,242. 

,924. 

,368. 

490. 

,009. 

328. 

,197. 

319. 

,560. 

516. 


12,712.38 

1,047.86 

170.10 

1,606.22 


470.32 
323.54 

3,271.87 

58.25 

944.50 

1,092.90 

20.00 

210.00 

382.55 

2,031.19 

7,312.98 
592.90 
955.89 

4,677.21 
429.36 

1,123.38 


,270.00 
142.00 
177.50 
388.48 
50.00 
120.00 


279.00 


389.85 
161.25 

32.25 
137.50 
131.20 
125.60 
925.00 

64.50 


170.00 

205.00 

25.00 


4,858.85 

2,918.20 

2,209.45 

181.25 

325.11 

271.60 

128.10 

1,315.72 

20,971.36 

8,144.15 

2,541.50 

677.33 


230.00 

,500.00 

40.00 

852.00 

126.00 

99.75 

75.00 


1,664.93 
238.10 
810.57 


,209.00 

191.90 

152.00 

630.50 

93.50 

10.00 

28.50 


4,572.75 
395.75 


477.00 

331.50 

216.00 

75.00 


80.50 
232.00 

75.31 
176.19 


2,502.65 

581.25 

6.00 


99.85 
959.00 
207.50 
218.99 
281.75 
259.00 
1,641.13 
159.37 


109.60 


137.50 

360.75 

63.30 

299.28 


764.00 
1,720.48 


585.10 


52.39 
303.45 
,982.10 
193.14 

29.10 
347.00 
318.42 


202.60 
1,140.52 


588.33 
15.00 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NUMBER  OF  CASES  AIDED  AND  TOTAL 

BY  TYPE  AND  COUNTIES, 

J.  S.  Kirk, 


Counties 


Totals 


Cases 


Obligations 


Old  Age  Assistance 


Cases 


Obligations 


53. 

54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 


Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  . . 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  _  _ 

Pender 

Perquimans.  _ 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry.. 

Swain 

Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.  . 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Total. 


Wilmington  Associated  Charities 

Winston-Salem  Associated  Charities. 


119 
259 
199 
140 
248 
166 
295 
,268 
154 
132 
282 
639 
405 
320 
124 
231 

80 
286 
220 

74 
237 
488 

57 
206 
628 
482 
418 
554 
492 
338 
229 
254 
189 
384 
200 
107 

77 
308 
233 
723 
212 

80 

95 
378 
274 
699 
118 
184 


30,602 


13,282.25 
34,504.98 
21,272.21 
13,705.70 
22,366.50 
17,416.77 
35,587.61 
159,762.33 
16,520.50 
13,149.52 
30,728.00 
71,231.55 
66,556.15 
31,536.17 
11,170.91 
30,362.19 

8,349.50 
30,420.90 
19,477.50 

8,192.66 
26,875.00 
57,769.35 

7,666.15 
21,235.78 
55,712.24 
52,541.22 
51,769.99 
54,807.96 
45,328.57 
39,323.52 
16,830.25 
29,006.58 
19,486.03 
53,033.53 
19,581.57 

9,691.92 

7,982.10 
37,343.87 
24,167.76 
83,287.37 
17,362.71 

8,042.31 

8,832.03 
44,031.54 
27,440.14 
73,617.97 
10,091.74 
17,285.00 


78 
162 
140 
108 
211 

90 
201 
423 
118 

80 
177 
473 
330 
235 

94 
147 

69 
146 
157 

51 
162 
327 

50 
137 
301 
294 
300 
339 
369 
237 
136 
187 
143 
265 
113 

52 

50 
198 

94 
332 
130 

50 

51 
245 
210 
546 

89 
152 


8,223.00 
18,183.50 
14,553.00 

9,600.00 
16,954.50 

9,057.00 
23,255.00 
65,346.50 
12,097.00 

7,291.00 
19,008.00 
47,224.00 
49,961.00 
20,049.00 

7,618.00 
17,395.00 

6,923.50 
17,170.00 
14,136.50 

4,261.00 
16,996.00 
35,302.00 

5,841.30 
13,181.22 
30,380.00 
28,767.00 
33,467.00 
32,297.00 
31,281.50 
24,980.50 
10,831.50 
19,046.40 
12,515.50 
31,575.50 
11,322.00 

5,336.00 

4,750.00 
22,412.00 

9,943.90 
43,923.78 
12,755.00 

4,454.00 

4,575.50 
28,643.50 
20,389.50 
52,402.50 

6,151.00 
12,754.00 


$3,626,560.93 


$2,209,869.29 
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ANNUAL   OBLIGATIONS   FOR   ALL   PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

JULY  1,  1937— JUNE  31,  1938 

Statistician 


Dependent  Children 


General  Relief 


Hospitalization 


Pauper  Burials 


Oilier  Assistance 


Children 


Obligations 


Cases 


Obligations 


Per 

sons 


Obligations 


Per 

sons 


Per 


Obligations 


Obligations 


79 

155 

62 

53 

99 

52 

88 

410 

89 

62 

138 

223 

205 

106 

70 

145 

33 

70 

76 

29 

116 

194 

26 

124 

199 

287 

136 

152 

248 

143 

70 

125 

75 

194 

81 

68 

35 

132 

54 

393 

51 

41 

92 

129 

149 

157 

66 

77 


$  4,618.00 

14,362.06 

3,630.50 

2,712.00 

5,412.00 

2,988.00 

6,184.50 

30,556.50 

4,378.00 

3,348.00 

8,630.00 

11,594.50 

16,585.50 

6,553.50 

2,881.00 

9,609.50 

1,426.00 

5,278.00 

4,418.50 

1,874.00 

7,929.00 

12,431.00 

1,824.85 

6,599.00 

11,500.50 

15,043.70 

10,761.00 

10,547.40 

10,811.50 

8,463.00 

3,356.00 

6,961.00 

4,378.50 

12,959.50 

3324.00 

3,330.80 

2,395.00 

6,913.00 

3,365.60 

28,027.40 


828.00 
716.00 
099.50 
882.00 
933.00 
490.50 
3,342.00 
4,160.00 


46 

51 

654 

1 

54 

50 
1 

21 
5 

29 


24 

244 

64 

56 

139 

26 

42 

68 

19 

17 

31 

51 

27 

11 

60 

114 

262 

64 

13 


383 . 25 
1,097.53 
1,850.26 

231.70 


$    21.01 
158.45 


$  58.00 
233 . 00 
409.50 
240.00 


2,092.07 

3,968.36 

56,810.62 

26.50 

1,394.68 

2,645.53 

2,427.94 

9.65 

1,282.55 

201.91 

1,530.19 


3,056.45 
1,377.82 
1,548.00 


1,024.84 

401.02 

6,124.90 


83 .  50 

291.08 

,816.50 

10.00 

5.00 

40.00 

218.50 


3,409.87 

470.00 

1,636.40 


82 .  50 


3,631.93 

922.50 

366.40 

1,193.61 

3,127.24 


3,860.73 


36.00 
298.25 


1,110.92 

608.59 

6,431.90 


101.34 
267.21 


1,455 
11,305 
2,357 
3,391 
7,927 
1,225 
1,652 
2,618 
1,454 
1,358 
2,806 
3,225 

630. 

552 

3,705 

7,988 

11,336 

1,504 

773 

565 
3,815 

620 
4,524 

502 

179 


2,197.95 
6,373.27 
3,585.32 
2,876.51 
1,173.42 
4,227.25 


303.00 


357.50 
330.00 
235.00 


,483.78 

922.90 
,372.06 

866.00 
94.25 

136.43 
,042.80 

565.98 


60.50 
131.85 
319.50 
175.90 

69.57 
120.60 
125.00 
277.30 


275.60 

804.75 

12.50 

1,427.72 

312.00 

5,864.00 

77.00 


228.85 
130.75 
157.40 

47 .  00 
310.00 

19.00 
151.50 


$  607.88 
670 . 50 
922.00 


139.75 

510.85 

3,691.41 

9.00 

86 .  00 

3.45 

3,641.71 


158.75 
155.10 


181.99 


479. CO 
147.80 

210.00 


25.00 


208.10 
829.69 
601.25 


24.00 


178.50 


67.68 
231.08 

28.00 
145.66 

26.00 


64.76 

448.37 

105.30 

137.77 

1,026.32 


41.00 


12,344 


$816,284.93 


5,626 


276 
864 


$366,000. 


13,323.65 
54,303.66 


623 


$175,534.76 


154 


$  23,844.35 


262 


$35,026.80 
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31.  Duplin 

32.  Durham 

33 .  Edgecombe 

Winston-Salem  Associated  Charities 

34.  Forsyth 

35.  Franklin... 

36.  Gaston 

37.  Gates 

38.  Graham 

39.  Granville 

40.  Greene 

41.  Guilford 

42.  Halifax. 

43.  Harnett 

44.  Haywood 

46.  Hertford.. 

47.  Hoke 

48.  Hyde 

49.  Iredell... 

50.  Jackson 

51 .  Johnston 

52.  Jones 

53.  Lee 

54.  Lenoir 

56.  Macon 

58.  Martin 

59.  McDowell. __ 

60.  Mecklenburg 

61.  MitcheU ._ 

62.  Montgomery 

64.  Nash 

66.  Northampton 
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COUNTY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  WELFARE  AND 

J.  S.  Kirk, 

General 
Relief, 
Local 

Expense 

Mother's  Aid 

Boa 

rding  Home  C 

are 

Hospital- 
ization, 
Local 
Expense 

Counties 

Local 
Expense 

State 
Expense 

Total 

Local 
Expense 

State 
Expense 

Total 

1.  Alamance 

2.  Alexander 

$    5,052.23 
2,552.28 
1,768.92 
3,915.42 
253.98 
1,334.95 
4,630.63 
4,293.22 
2,248.00 
3,607.63 
104,679.55 
3,906.83 
7,047.00 
5,648.07 
584.62 
5,289.93 
976.70 
9,798.15 
1,860.60 
1,611.93 
2,017.53 
655.00 
4,190.22 
6,597.77 
4,502.23 
6,998.77 
4,021.00 
1,593.20 
3,900.48 
2,435.31 
3,091.84 

16,190.19 
6,480.39 

33,398.07 

11,405.03 
2,978.26 

13,803.56 
1,045.00 
2,603.10 
2,334.22 
930.85 
101,868.83 
8,460.06 
3,931.51 

10,144.40 
4,666.25 
1,641.50 
4,150.40 
1,568.59 
8,564.57 
2,287.04 
5,058.55 
2,291.79 

$       463.00 
110.00 
170.00 
310.07 

$       463.00 
110.00 
170.00 
310.07 

$       926.00 
220.00 
340.00 
620.14 

$       892.95 

$       343.50 

$    1,236.45 

$       2,022.83 

122. 30; 
2,712.58 
52.50  1 

127.15 

110.00 

20.00 

6.50 

110.00 

237.15 
20.00 
110.41 
220.00 

147.23 
376.50 

147.23 
376.50 

294.46 
753.00 

103.91 
110.00 

230.28  i 

7.  Beaufort 

8.  Bertie 

2,057.97  ! 
1,822.99 
611.44 I 

9.  Bladen 

376.25 
195.00 
773.50 
65.00 
412.50 
220.00 

376.25 
195.00 
773.50 
40.00 
412.50 
220.00 

752.50 
390.00 
1,547.00 
105.00 
825.00 
440.00 

131.50 
952.38 

131.50 
1,049.88 

2,826.37; 

11,270.24; 
470.66 
993.26 
581.21- 

11.  Buncombe 

12.  Burke 

97.50 

14.  Caldwell 

16.  Carteret 

187.15 
203.50 
525.00 
267.50 

187.15 
203.50 
525.00 
267.50 

374.30 

407.00 

1,050.00 

535.00 

106.00 

106.00 

820.68 

17.  Caswell 

244.94 

18.  Catawba 

19.  Chatham 

1,792.46 



1,792.46 

2,241.44 
142.65! 
108.75  1 
780.63 ; 

20.  Cherokee 

21.  Chowan 

22.  Clay 

97.00 

97.00 

194.00 

105.10 

64.50 

169.60 

23.  Cleveland 

452.50 
405.00 
371.50 
502.50 

452.50 
405.00 
335.50 
502.50 

905.00 

810.00 

707.00 

1,005.00 

3,584.31 
2,825.41  i 
1,620.63 
3,383.32 
773.80 : 
398.00 
3,942.62 
1,142.96/ 
3,583.37 

25.  Craven 

26.  Cumberland 

263.27 

212.50 

475.77 

27.  Currituck 

28.  Dare     

40.00 
533.50 
161.65 
588.50 
556.00 
521.00 

40.00 
533.50 
151.67 
518.00 
544.00 
521.00 

80.00 
1,067.00 
313.32 
1,106.50 
1,100.00 
1,042.00 

29.  Davidson 

30.  Davie  

172.82 

141.00 

313.82 

31.  Duplin 

32.  Durham 

854.00 
584.25 

854.00 
797.00 

117,700.00' 

33.  Edgecombe 

W.S.Asso.Char. 

212.75 

5,157.71 
177.20 

34.  Forsyth 

35.  Franklin 

1,250.00 

320.50 

845.00 

50.00 

62.00 

292.50 

148.00 

1,780.00 

583.50 

1,230.00 

320.50 

745.00 

50.00 

62.00 

292.50 

148.00 

1,422.50 

583.50 

2,480.00 
641.00 

1,590.00 
100.00 
124.00 
585.00 
296.00 

3,202.50 

1,167.00 

1,117.25 



1,117.25 

10,447.13  : 
1,001.26 

36.  Gaston 

37.  Gates  

288.25 

119.25 

407.50 

9,145.50 
243.26 

38.  Graham 

449.00 

65.00 

105.00 

4,597.76 

449.00 

65.00 

210.00 

4,735.76 

37.50 

39.  Granville...  . 

410.00 

40.  Greene 

41.  Guilford 

42.  Halifax 

105.00 
138.00 

697.31 

24,546.53 

7,252.53 

43.  Harnett 

2,539.66 

282.50 

282.50 

565.00 

13.00 
175.78 

13.00 
175.78 

1,217.36 

45.  Henderson 

1,242.10 

46.  Hertford 

192.50 
154.00 

67.50 
511.25 
105.00 

35.00 
112.24 

192.50 
154.00 

67.50 
511.25 
105.00 

35.00 
112.24 

385.00 
308.00 
135.00 
1,022.50 
210.00 
70.00 
224.48 

76.00 

47.  Hoke 

2,065.32 

48.  Hyde 

40.00 

49.  Iredell  . 

782.50 

782.50 

1,666.93 

960.75 

960.75 

4,032.94 

52.  Jones 

558.32 
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Pauper 

All 

Administration 

No. 

Grand  Total 

Burials, 
Local 

Other 
Local 

Mos. 
Repre- 

Local 

State 

Local 

State 

Expense 

Expense 

Expense 

Expense 

Total 

sented 

Expense 

Expense 

Total 

$        299.75 

$        190.89 

S    2,973.62 

$        2,973.62 

11 

$          11,895.27 

S               806.50 

$          12,701.77 

214.50 

64.00 

270.28 

1,265.00 

822.50 

4,876.43 

$        550.00 

822.50 

1,555.85 

1,815.00 
1,645.00 
6,432.28 

11 

11 
11 

4,141.78 

2,947.72 
13,688.77 

660.00 

992.50 

1,975.92 

4,801.78 

3,940.22 

1,476.84 

15,664.69 

43.00 

16.00 

621.73 

293.40 

915.13 

987.21 

313.40 

1,300.61 

151.85 

680.21 

1,055.58 

1,675.43 

2,731.01 

10 

3,704.01 

1,829.16 

5,533.17 

35.00 

210.61 

3,537.61 

274.00 

3,811.61 

11 

10,958.32 

760.50 

11,718.82 

35.00 

109.38 

1,619.51 

2,935.75 

4,555.26 

11 

7,880.10 

2,935.75 

10,815.85 

162.00 

43.50 

1,161.00 

1,004.95 

2,165.95 

11 

4,602.34 

1,381.20 

5,983.54 

348.98 

572.00 

3,223.59 

250.00 

3,473.59 

11 

10,905.07 

445.00 

11,350.07 

4,306.00 

1,806.46 

13,409.90 



13,409.90 

11 

137,198.03 

871.00 

138,069.03 

35.00 

3.50 

795.69 

1,174.60 

1,970.29 

5,276.68 

1,214.60 

6,491.28 

241.50 

676.36 

4,439.46 

550.00 

4,989.46 

11 

13,810.57 

962.50 

14,773.07 

457.06 

607.65 

2,093.97 

1,346.62 

3,440.59 

11 

9,607.96 

1,566.62 

11,174.58 

25.00 

32.00 

204.84 

935.00 

1,139.84 

846.46 

935.00 

1,781.46 

510.00 

117.35 

2,531.98 

1,015.00 

3,446.98 

11 

9,463.09 

1,202.15 

10,665.24 

6.00 



1,057.50 

1,130.50 

2,188.00 

11 

2,488.64 

1,334.00 

3,822.65 

283.00 

424.75 

6,473.45 

275.00 

6,748.45 

11 

21,538.25 

800.00 

22,338.25 

322.75 

19.25 

1,169.25 

2,529.00 

3,698.25 

11 

3,782.00 

2,796.50 

6,578.50 

363.00 

186.60 

616.50 

779.55 

1,396.05 

2,886.78 

779.55 

3,666.33 

113.75 

523.03 

792.15 

1,236.20 

2,028.35 

11 

4,429.19 

1,397.70 

5,826.89 

240.00 
2,170.96 

122.65 
250.00 

362.65 
2,420.96 

11 

895.00 
11,099.32 

122.65 
702.50 

1,017.65 

174.00 

527.33 

11,801.82 

128.75 

877.86 

3,311.17 

275.00 

3,586.17 

11 

14,145.96 

680.00 

14,825.96 

323.50 

1,330.00 

24.00 

2,309.29 

3,726.00 

721.00 

585.00 

2,894.29 
3,726.00 
1,396.00 

11 
11 
11 

9,390.42 
15,958.59 
5,749.80 

1,133.00 
502.50 
675.00 

10,523.42 

18.00 
210.00 

16,461.09 

675.00 

6,424.80 

28.00 

7.65 

1,022.00 

898.00 

1,920.00 

8 

3,088.85 

938.00 

4,026.85 

492.00 

381.79 

5,688.23 

350.00 

6,038.23 

11 

15,111.44 

1,024.50 

16,135.94 

155.00 
217.36 
760.00 
193.50 

292.50 
3,601.33 
17,954.02 
3,464.60 

293.16 

585.65 
3,601.33 
17,954.02 
3,560.60 

9 
10 

9 
11 

4,187.42 

11,147.75 

154,019.21 

18,817.25 

444.82 
518.00 
544.00 
829.75 

4,632.24 

65.35 

11,665.75 

154,563.21 

2,415.80 

96.00 

19,647.00 

2,892.83 

5,928.36 
8,977.50 

5,928.36 
8,977.50 

3 
11 

42,396.46 
35,409.41 

42,396.46 

2,212.50 

1,230.00 

36,639.41 

35.00 
480.00 

2,341.88 
6,149.48 

795.00 
275.00 

3,136.88 
6,424.48 

11 
11 

6,676.90 
30,885.19 

1,115.50 
1,139.25 

7,792.40 

173.40 

32,024.44 

162.00 

353.20 

536.81 

1,506.80 

2,043.61 

10 

2,390.27 

1,556.80 

3,947.07 

337.68 

520.75 

983.10 

881.25 

1,864.35 

10 

4,993.13 

943.25 

5,936.38 

89.95 

58.39 

2,585.00 

236.50 

2,821.50 

11 

5,835.06 

529.00 

6,364.06 

113.40 

6,979.22 

1,051.27 
30,195.31 

856.08 

1,907.35 
30,195.31 

8 
11 

3,045.83 
170,181.42 

1,109.08 
1,560.50 

4,154.91 

213.77 

17,174.92 

140.00 
155.00 

4,987.55 
3,911.00 

4,987.55 
3,911.00 

11 
11 

21,423.64 
10,644.17 

583.50 

22,007.14 

107.00 

10,644.17 

903.50 

46.25 

2,039.71 

904.20 

2,943.91 

11 

14,646.72 

1,186.70 

15,833.42 

639.65 

257.03 

1,689.83 

925.00 

2,614.83 

11 

8,670.64 

925.00 

9,595.64 

57.50 
230.25 

1,115.46 
1,253.87 

1,035.00 
1,017.50 

2,150.46 
2,271.37 

11 
11 

3,082.96 
8,355.24 

1,227.50 
1,171.50 

4,310.46 

501.40 

9,526.74 

62.12 

5.00 

981.17 

911.47 

1,892.64 

10 

2,724.38 

978.97 

3,703.35 

468.00 

259.07 

6,482.08 



6,482.08 

11 

18,734.40 

511.25 

19,245.65 

166.50 
304.00 

1,247.63 
4,487.92 

987.25 

2,234.88 
4,487.92 

11 
11 

3,806.17 
14,951.14 

1,092.25 
35.00 

4,898.42 

71.98 

14,986.14 

207.50 

909.33 

868.40 

1,777.73 

11 

4,079.18 

980.64 

5,059.82 
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COUNTY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  WELFARE  AND 


J 

.  S.  Kirk, 

General 

Relief, 

Local 

Expense 

Mother's  Aid 

Boe 

irding  Home  C 

"are 

Hospital- 
ization, 
Local 
Expense 

Counties 

Local 
Expense 

State 
Expense 

Total 

Local 
Expense 

State 
Expense 

Total 

53.  Lee         ..  ... 

$    1,447.50 

11,656.26 
5,474.55 
1,001.49 
1,530.00 
4,284.82 
8,898.00 

13,998.52 
926.53 
2,734.26 
5,975.02 
5,924.65 

26,888.22 
2,800.50 
5,595.76 
2,383.21 
3,536.48 
4,999.55 
1,254.33 
1,213.79 
1,617.17 
6,827.89 
785.89 
4,097.86 

15,260.52 
9,705.76 
7,738.21 

15,829.97 
4,273.50 
3,732.12 
5,036.99 
4,375.65 
1,821.14 
4,272.92 
3,065.00 
1,383.40 
1,666.29 
5,431.45 
4,808.52 
7,424.34 
5,214.73 
647.15 
1,783.45 
9,606.86 
3,231.10 

10,024.00 

1,160.00 

822.70 

$        223.30 
364.48 
202.50 
165.00 

$        223.30 
364.48 
202.50 
165.00 

$        446.60 
728.96 
405.00 
330.00 

$       4,148.00 
193.76 
192.85 

$          30.00 
290.00 
165.00 

$         30.00 

570.00 

468.50 

20.00 

55.  Lincoln 

56.  Macon 

S        280.00 
303.50 
20.00 

233.60 

220.00 

1,413.50 

233.60 

220.00 

1,413.50 

467.20 

440.00 

2,827.00 

2,534.75 

1,749.27 

15,146.00 

59.  McDowell 

60.  Mecklenburg.. 

61.  Mitchell 

3,406.08 

70.00 

38.00 

780.00 

165.00 

2,124.55 

5.00 

35.00 

93.00 

14.00 

280.00 

70.00 

3,406.08 

70.00 

38.00 

790.00 

330.00 

2,124.55 

5.00 

35.00 

93.00 

14.00 

280.00 

70.00 

62.  Montgomery.. 

63.  Moore 

64.  Nash     

528.43 
1,168.00 
6,528.35 
41,886.63 
1,226.31 
2,480.72 
1,400.04 

274.50 
603.57 
483.75 
350.00 

274.50 
603.57 
483.75 
350.00 

549.00 

1,207.14 

967.50 

700.00 

10.00 
165.00 

65.  New  Hanover. 

68.  Orange 

2Q5.00 

205.00 

410.00 

69.  Pamlico 

213  67 

70.  Pasquotank... 

95.00 
82.00 

95.00 
82.00 

190.00 
164.00 

2,571.74 

72.  Perquimans... 

1,164.18 

382.56 

5,952.23 

695.00 

3,604.02 

7,960.53 

8,739.94 

3,103.33 

3,571.26 

2,100.54 

2,217.7| 

1,076.95 

4,130.87 

1,398.61 

3,092.18 

1,159.40 

135.00 

61.46 

2,488.30 

1,599.59 

8,767.461 

1,938.05 

569.10 

450.43- 

1,363.04 

607.80 

5,030.00 

98.15 

75.00 
*  615.60 

75.00 
614.10 

150.00 
1,229.70 

74.  Pitt 

93.50 

93.50 

187.00 

75.  Polk 

76.  Randolph 

436.50 
379.75 
711.25 
557.25 
613.50 
411.00 
445.50 
207.50 
336.50 
120.00 
445.98 
175.95 
93.31 
16.50 
441.41 
397.04 
1,071.31 
234.50 

408.50 
379.75 
711.25 
557.25 
613.50 
411.00 
445.50 
207.50 
336.50 
120.00 
445.98 
175.95 
93.31 
16.50 
441.41 
397.04 
1,070.98 
234.50 

845.00 

759.50 

1,422.50 

1,114.50 

1,227.0,0 

822.00 

891.00 

415.00 

673.00 

240.00 

891.96 

351.90 

186.62 

33.00 

882.82 

794.08 

2,142.29 

469.00 

77.  Richmond 

79.  Rockingham.. 

80.  Rowan 

331.82 
565.45 
237.80 

331.82 
565.45 
237.80 

81.  Rutherford 

83.  Scotland 

84.  Stanly  . 

10.00 

10.00 

86.  Surry 

19.00 
87.45 
3.00 
61.20 

19.00 

87.45 
3.00 
61.20 

89.  Tyrrell 

92.  Wake 

93.  Warren 

55.00 

65.00 

120.00 

95.  Watauga 

96.  Wayne 

97.  Wilkes 

172.47 
653.10 
387.25 
500.50 
95.00 

172.47 
598.50 
387.25 
500.50 
95.00 

344.94 
1,251.60 

774.50 
1,001.00 

190.00 

150.00 
660.79 

135.00 
27.33 

285.00 
688.12 

98.  Wilson 

99.  Yadkin 

1,463.00 

101.75 

1,564.75 

100.  Yancey 

15.00 

15.00 

Totals 

$709,664.88 

$  30,332.71 

$  29,617.30 

*$59,950.01 

$  26,068.72 

*$  2,881.58 

*$28,950.30 

*$  397,048.90 

*Does  not  include  expenditures  for  July,  1936. 
flncludes  General  Relief  expenditures  for  July,  1936. 
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Pauper 

All 

Administration 

No. 

Grand  Total 

Burials, 
Local 

Other 
Local 

Mos. 
Repre- 

Local 

State 

Local 

State 

Expense 

Expense 

Expense 

Expense 

Total 

sented 

Expense 

Expense 

Total 

$        119.25 

$        944.53 
7,355.87 

$        933.08 

*        1,877.61 
7,355.87 

11 
11 

$            6,882.58 
21,521.26 

$             1,156.38 
364.48 

S            8,038.96 

481.00 

$     1,439.89 

21,885.74 

276.65 

10.00 

1,776.97 

1,970.03 

3,747.00 

9 

8,223.52 

2,452.53 

10,676.05 

280.00 

27.50 

1,454.62 

1,100.00 

2,554.62 

11 

3,093.61 

1,568.50 

4,662.11 

22.00 

224.49 

62.50 

360  50 

423.00 

7 

461.99 

380.50 

842.49 

144.00 

141.86 

1,784.88 

1,971.09 

3,755.97 

11 

9,124.91 

2,204.69 

11,329.60 

523.50 

137.22 

2,595.74 

74.00 

2,669.74 

11 

14,124.69 

294.00 

14,418.69 

1,661.00 

22,011.23 

10,132.50 

10,132.50 

11 

67,768.83 

1,413.50 

69,182.33 

206.65 

49.98 

571.50 

765.44 

1,336.94 

11 

1,824.66 

765.44 

2,590.10 

13.00 

324.80 

2,857.22 

550.00 

3,407.22 

11 

6,495.71 

550.00 

7,045.71 

147.50 

490.00 

1,633.00 

854.90 

2,487.90 

10 

10,468.03 

1,139.40 

11,607.43 

144.00 

2,518.34 

5,597.51 

450.00 

6,947.51 

11 

21,481.42 

1,218.57 

22,699.99 

759.25 

570.00 

11,139.12 

11,139.12 

11 

83,851.52 

483.75 

84,335.27 

46.00 

4.00 

1,261.31 

1,795.12 

3,056.43 

11 

5,693.12 

2,145.12 

7,838.24 

256.96 

1,172.88 
2,102.97 

1,125.14 

3,525.00 

2,298.02 
5,628.97 

11 
11 

9,541.32 
6,518.89 

1,125.14 
3,730.00 

10,666.46 

178.30 

156.37 

10,248.89 

182.00 

98.15 

1,024.80 

979.34 

2,004.14 

11 

5,069.10 

979.34 

6,048.44 

179.50 

2,422.90 

2,544.27 

423.37 

2,967.64 

11 

13,092.96 

518.37 

13,611.33 

320.00 

125.37 

490.00 

1,015.66 

647.50 
1,640.20 

1,137.50 
2,655.86 

[7 
11 

2,216.33 
3,723.03 

729.50 
1,640.20 

2,945.83 

204.03 

5,363.23 

94.42 
562.50 

1,259.46 
5,286.50 

793.27 

2,052.73 
5,286.50 

10 
11 

3,428.61 
19,545.22 

868.27 
707.60 

4,296.88 

207.00 

20,252.82 

282.00 

12.00 

683.05 

523.20 

1,206.25 

8 

2,457.94 

523.20 

2,981.14 

55.00 

624.24 

2,286.96 

110.00 

2,396.96 

11 

11,104.58 

518.50 

11,623.08 

420.00 

35.60 

4,917.41 



4,917.41 

11 

28,973.81 

379.75 

29,353.56 

707.00 

321.33 

8,200.90 

8,200.90 

11 

28,386.18 

711.25 

29,097.43 

334.50 

485.72 

5,411.41 



5,411.41 

10 

17,972.24 

557.25 

18,529.49 

629.00 

1,537.22 

4,285.11 

4,285.11 

11 

27,031.51 

613.50 

27,645.01 

272.00 

557.50 

3,222.31 

225.00 

3,447.31 

10 

11,074.65 

636.00 

11,710.65 

135.00 

16.70 

4,498.00 

700.00 

5,198.00 

11 

11,045.02 

1,145.50 

12,190.52 

288.00 

666.70 

2,085.50 

225.00 

2,310.50 

10 

9,361.64 

432.50 

9,794.14 

83.00 

117.18 

3,323.05 

685.50 

4,008.55 

11 

12,366.25 

1,022.00 

13,388.25 

162.50 

55.00 

1,310.37 

2,122.19 

3,432.56 

11 

4,877.62 

2,242.19 

7,119.81 

151.50 

21.89 

2,352.20 

685.50 

3,037.70 

11 

10,336.67 

1,131.48 

11,468.15 

352.50 

842.38 

1,356.00 

175.00 

1,531.00 

8 

6,970.23 

350.95 

7,321.18 

23.90 

28^50 

962.50 

2,236.50 

3,199.00 

10 

2,714.06 

2,329.81 

5,043.87 

20.00 

17.20 

239.97 

247.50 

487.47 

10 

2,024.42 

264.00 

2,288.42 

109.50 

677.31 

3,715.10 

3,715.10 

11 

12,924.27 

441.41 

13,365.68 

196.00 

549.36 

3,927.79 

2,927.79 

11 

11.478.30 

397.04 

11,875.34 

110.00 

1,678.47 

8,956.89 



8,956.89 

11 

28,063.47 

1,135.98 

29,199.45 

24.00 

119.25 

3,655.25 

635.00 

4,290.25 

11 

11,185.78 

869.50 

12,055.28 

70.50 

61.24 

660.79 

462.50 

1,123.29 

7 

2,008.78 

462.50 

2,471.28 

47.00 

245.00 

1,208.46 

991.63 

2,200.09 

11 

4,056.81 

1,299.10 

5,355.91 

78.20 

466.67 

6,108.76 

50.00 

6,158.76 

11 

18,937.42 

675.83 

19,613.25 

28.00 

50.14 

2,467.90 

610.00 

3,077.90 

11 

6,772.19 

997.25 

7,769.44 

142.87 

3,380.00 

5,582.50 



5,582.50 

11 

26,122.87 

602.25 

26,725.12 

102.50 

32.25 
1,234.34 

32.25 
2,186.14 

6 
11 

1,488.00 
2,460.44 

95.00 
951.80 

1,583.00 

228.05 

160.35 

951.80 

3,412.24 

•$30,072.56 

$  68,995.05 

$333,745.20 

S  66,671.90 

*$  400,417.10 

t$  1,595,928.02 

$          99,170.78 

t$  1,695,098.80 

RECAPITULATION   OF   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR 
LEGISLATION  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 


1.  That  an  institution  be  established  for  the  care  of  feeble- 
minded Negro  children. 

2.  That  the  state  assume  institutional  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  delinquent  Negro  girls. 

3.  That  measures  for  the  protection  of  illegitimate  children  be 
enacted. 

4.  That  the  child  welfare  laws  of  the  state  be  strengthened  and 
codified. 

5.  That  state  hospital  facilities  be  increased  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  the  need  for  confining  insane  in  county 
jails. 

6.  That  more  adequate  facilities  for  detention  of  juvenile 
offenders  be  provided. 

7.  That  a  bill  be  enacted  providing  that  any  person  soliciting 
funds  in  North  Carolina  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
a  charitable  agency  or  institution  located  in  another  state 
must  be  issued  a  permit  for  that  purpose  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  after  the  board  shall  have 
made  proper  investigation. 

8.  That  legislation  be  enacted  providing  for  a  state  appropria- 
tion for  general  relief. 

9.  That  a  larger  equalizing  fund  be  set  up  by  the  state  in  which 
the  counties  may  participate  in  the  operation  of  the  public 
assistance  program. 

10.  That  the  appropriation  for  old  age  assistance  be  increased 
in  the  amount  of  $250,000  over  and  above  the  appropriation 
for  each  year  of  the  last  biennial  period. 

11.  That  the  annual  appropriation  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren be  increased  in  the  amount  of  $150,000  over  and  above 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  last  biennial  period. 

12.  That  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  made  for  the  State 
Boarding  Home  Fund  and  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
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annual  budget  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  State 
Board  for  the  salary  of  a  consultant  on  boarding  homes. 

13.  That,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  it  now  faces  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  welfare  and  further  to  enable  it  to  provide 
the  services  now  being  increasingly  demanded  by  the  people 
of  the  state,  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  be  increased  according  to  the 
budgetary  needs  of  the  board. 


STAFF  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Andrews,  Frances,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
Arrington,  A.  H.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Ashton,  Elma  H.,  Social  Work  Consultant,  Division  of  Public  Assist- 
ance. 
Aycock,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Director  of  County  Organization. 
Aydlett,  A.  L.,  Information  Service. 

Baggett,  Mary,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Ballard,  Kate,  Certifying  Services. 

Barbour,  Mrs.  Lovie  L.,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Bass,  John  H.,  District  Supervisor,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

Bell,  Victoria,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Bernard,  Kathleen,  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections. 

Bice,  Dr.  Harry  V.,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Blackburn,  Clark  W.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Bost,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.,  County  Organization. 

Bradshaw,  George  W.,  Statistical  Service. 

Briggs,   Mary  Marshall,   Child  Welfare  Services,   Division  of  Child 

Welfare. 
Brown,  R.  Eugene,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Bunn,  Bonnie  B.,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Butt,  Ethel,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Caffery,  Coronel,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Carr,  Gordon,  District  Supervisor,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

Cashion,  Wade  N.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Cassatt,  Anna  A.,  Director  Division  Case  Work  Training  and  Family 

Rehabilitation. 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Cecil  R.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 
Covington,  Agnes,  Administrative  Office. 
Crane,  Dr.  H.  W.,  Director  Division  Mental  Hygiene. 
Crinkley,  Janet,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

D'Anna,  Helen,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of 

Child  Welfare. 
Daniel,  Cromwell,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
Dark,  Fannie  S.,  Administrative  Office. 
Davis,  Ann,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child 

Welfare. 
Davis,   Sallie  M.,  County  Worker,   Child  Welfare  Services,  Division 

of  Child  Welfare. 
Denson,  Claude,  Administrative  Office. 
Denton,  Virginia,  Assistant  Director,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division 

of  Child  Welfare. 

Ellington,  Mrs.  Hattie,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

Eskridge,  E.  S.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Ezzell,  Addie,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Ezzell,  Wm.  Curtis,  Director  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections. 

Farrell,  H.  D.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Featherstone,  Phoebe,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare. 
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Gates,  Harriet,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of 

Child  Welfare. 
Gittings,  Mrs.  Emma  J.,  Administrative  Office. 

Gorham,  Margaret,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Gray,  T.  P.,  Jr.,  Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities. 
Green,  Mildred,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
Grier,  T.  L.,  State  Supervisor  CCC — Certifying  Services. 

Hamaker,  Mrs.  Margaret  P.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Hashagen,  Jane  M.,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Hauser,  Jessie,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Hawkins,  S  .J.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Hay,  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Statistical  Service. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Louise  H.,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Heyward,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Highsmith,  Dora,  Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities. 

Hill,  Thelma,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Hodges,  Claire,  Administrative  Office. 

Holding,  Mrs.  Lottie  M.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Houston,  Robert  H.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Hughey,  Clyde  O.  P.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Inborden,  Mrs.  Nannie,  Special  Services  Negro  Work. 

Johnson,  H.  J.,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

Johnson,  William  R.,  Special  Services  Negro  Work. 

Johnston,  Nelle,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Jones,  Elizabeth,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Jones,  Margaret  C,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division 

of  Child  Welfare. 
Joyner,  Alma,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Justice,  R.  H.,  Statistical  Service. 

Kenion,  Josephine,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Kirk,  J.  S.,  Director,  Statistical  Service. 
Kuralt,  Wallace  H.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 

Lane,  Margaret  M.,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Langston,  A.  E.,  State  Director  Surplus  Commodity  Distribution. 
Lee,  Walter,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Mallison,  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  Certifying  Services. 

Marsh,  Louise,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of 
Child  Welfare. 

Martin,  J.  W.,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

Maurer,  Emma  A.,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Institutions  and 
Corrections. 

McKenzie,  Ethel,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

McLean,  Robena,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of 
Child  Welfare. 

McNeil,  Jessie  E.,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Mendenhall,  Mildred,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Wel- 
fare. 

Merritt,  Mrs.  Emily  W.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Mills,  John,  Mimeograph  Operator,  Certifying  Services. 

Mitchell,  Lillie  E.,  Director,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Morton,  Helen  R.,  Statistical  Service. 

Nance,  Margaret,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Neese,  J.  M.,  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections. 
Nygard,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
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Oldham,  Marjorie,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Owens,  Margaret,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division 
of  Child  Welfare. 

Partridge,  Ruth,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
Paul,  Nellie,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
Pearson,  B.  P.,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 
Porter,  E.  C,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
Powell,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Certifying  Services. 

Ragland,  Dorothy,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Riley,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities. 

Runnion,  Margaret,  State  Board  of  Eugenics. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Hazel  A.,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Shoffner,  Mrs.  Annie,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Shuford,  Gladys,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Speas,  Ethel,  Division  of  Institutions  and  Corrections,  Child  Welfare 

Services. 
Spencer,  Sarah,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 
Stevenson,  Ruth,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Institutions  and 

Corrections. 
Stewart,  J.  A.,  Auditor. 
Sydnor,  Mrs.  Irene,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Toler,  Lessie,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Dorothea,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Institu- 
tions and  Corrections. 

Upchurch,  Mrs.  Frances,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Institu- 
tions and  Corrections. 

Wexler,  Ruth,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Wilkerson,  T.  F.,  Jr.,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 

Williams,  Grace,  Child  Welfare  Services,  County  Worker,  Division  of 

Child  Welfare. 
Williams,  Minnie,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division 

of  Child  Welfare. 
Wilson,  Charles,  Distribution  Surplus  Commodities. 
Wingate,  W.  J.,  Field  Social  Work  Service. 
Withers,  Rosa  M.,  County  Worker,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division 

of  Child  Welfare. 
Wright,  Marie,  Child  Welfare  Services,  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Yelton,  Nathan  H.,  Director,  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
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